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THE MAID OF SKER—PART I. 


CHAPTER I,—FISHERMAN DAVY A FISH OUT OF WATER. 


I am but an ancient fisherman 
upon the coast of Glamorganshire, 
with work enough of my own to 
do, and trouble enough of my own 
to heed, in getting my poor living. 
Yet no peace there is for me among 
my friends and neighbours, unless I 
will set to and try—as they bid me 
twice a-day, perhaps—whether I 
cannot tell the rights of a curious 
adventure which it pleased Provi- 
dence should happen, off and on, 
amidst us, now for a good many 
years, and with many ins and outs 
to it. They assure me, also, that all 
good people who can read and write, 
for ten, or it may be twenty, miles 
around the place I live in, will 
buy my book—if I can make it—at 
a higher price, perhaps, per lb., than 
they would give me even for sewin, 
which are the very best fish I catch : 
and hence provision may be found 
for the old age and infirmities, now 
gaining upon me, every time I try 
to go out fishing. 

In this encouragement and pros- 
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pet I have little faith, knowing 
ow much more people care about 
what they eat than what they read. 
Nevertheless I will hope for the 
best, especially as my evenings now 
are very long and wearisome; and 
I was counted a hopeful scholar, 
fifty years agone perhaps, in our 
village school here—not to mention 
the Royal Navy; and most of all, 
because a very wealthy gentleman, 
whose name will appear in this story, 
has promised to pay all expenses, 
and £50 down (if I do it well), and 
to leave me the profit, if any. 
Notwithstanding this, the work 
of writing must be very dull to me, 
after all the change of scene, and 
the open air and sea, and the many 
sprees ashore, and the noble fights 
with Frenchmen, and the power of 
oaths that made me jump so in his 
Majesty’s navy. God save the King, 
and Queen, and members of the 
Royal Family, be they as many as 
they will—and they seem, in faith, 
to be manifold. But His power is. 
K 
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equal to it all, if they will but try 
to meet Him. 

However, not to enter upon any 
view of politics—all of which are 
far beyond the cleverest hand at a 
bait among us—I am ‘inditing of a 
thing very plain and simple, when 
‘ you come to understand it; yet con- 
taining a little strangeness, and some 
wonder, here and there, and apt to 
move good people’s grief at the wrongs 
we do one another. Great part of 
it fell under mine own eyes, for 
a period of a score of years, or some- 
thing thereabout. My memory still 
is pretty good; but if I contradict 
myself, or seem to sweep beyond my 
reach, or in any way to meddle with 
things which I had better have let 
alone, as a humble man and a Chris- 
tian, I pray you to lay the main 
fault thereof on the badness of the 
times, and the rest of it on my 
neighbours. For I have been a 
roving man, and may have gathered 
much of evil from contact with my 
fellow-men, although by nature 
meant for good. In this I take 
some blame to myself; for if I had 
polished my virtue well, the evil 
could not have stuck to it. Never- 
theless, I am, on the whole, pretty 
well satisfied with myself; hoping 
to be of such quality as the Lord 
prefers to those perfect wonders 
with whom he has no trouble at all, 
and therefore no enjoyment. 

But sometimes, taking up a book, 
I am pestered with a troop of doubts ; 
not only about my want of skill, and 
language, and experience, but chiefly 


CHAPTER II.—HUNGER 


In the summer of the year 1782, I 

avid Llewellyn, of Newton-Nottage, 
fisherman and old sailor, was in very 
great distress and trouble, more than 
I like to tell you. My dear wife (a 
faithful partner for eight-and-twenty 
years, in spite of a very quick tem- 
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because I never have been a man of 
consummate innocence, excellence, 
and high wisdom, such as all these 
writers are, if we go by their own 
opinions. 

Now, when I plead among my 
neighbours, at the mouth of the old 
well, all the above, my sad short- 
comings, and my own strong sense 
of them (which perhaps is some- 
what over-strong), they only pat 
me on the back, and smile at one 
another, and make a sort of cough- 
ing noise, according to my bashful- 
ness. And then, if I look pleased 
(which for my life I cannot help 
doing), they wink, as it were, at 
one another, and speak up like 
this :— 

“Now, Davy, you know better. 
You think yourself at least as good 
as any one of us, Davy, and likely far 
above us all. Therefore, Davy the 
fisherman, out with all you have to 
say, without any French palaver. 
You have a way of telling things 
so that we can see them.” 

With this, and with that, and 
most of all with hinting about a 
Frenchman, they put me on my 
mettle, so that I sit upon the side- 
stones of the old-well gallery (which 
are something like the companion- 
rail of a fore-and-after), and gather 
them around me, with the house- 
holders put foremost, according to 
their income, and the children listen- 
ing between their legs; and thus I 
begin, but never end, the tale I now 
begin to you, and perhaps shall 
never end it. 


DRIVES HIM A-FISHING. 


per) was lately gone to a better 
world; and I missed her tongue 
and her sharp look-out at almost 
every corner. Also my son (as fine 
a@ seaman as ever went aloft), after 
helping Lord Rodney to his great 
victory over Grass the Frenchman. 
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-had been lost in a prize-ship called 
the Tonner, of 54 guns and 500 
Crappos, which sank with all hands 
on her way home to Spithead, under 
Admiral Graves. His young wife 
(who had been sent to us to see to, 
with his blessing) no sooner heard 
of this sad affair as in the Gazette re- 
ported, and his pay that week stopped 
on her, but she fell into untimely 
travail, and was dead ere morning. 
So I buried my wife and daughter- 
in-law, and lost all chance to bury 
my son, between two Bridgend mar- 
ket-days. 

Now this is not very much, of 
course, compared with the troubles 
some people have. But I had not 
been used to this sort of thing, ex- 
cept in case of a messmate; and 
so I was greatly broken down, and 
found my eyes so weak of a morn- 
ing, that I was ashamed to be seen 
out of doors. 

The only one now to keep a stir 
or sound of life in my little cottage, 
which faces to the churchyard, was 
my orphan grandchild ‘“ Bunny,” 
daughter of my son just drowned, 
and his only child that we knew of. 
Bunny was a rare strong lass, five 
years old about then, I think; a 
stout and hearty-feeding child, able 
to chew every bit of her victuals, 
and mounting a fine rosy colour, 
and eyes as black as Archangel 
‘pitch. 

One day, when I was moping 
there, all abroad about my bearings, 
and no better than jwater-ballasted, 
the while I looked at my wife’s new 
broom, now carrying cobweb try- 
sails, this little Bunny came up to 
me as if she had a boarding-pike, 
and sprang into the netting ham- 
mocks of the best black coat I wore. 

“‘Grand-da !” she said, and look- 
ed to know in what way I would 
look at her; “ Grand-da, I must 
have sumkin more to eat.” 

“ Something more to eat!” I 
cried, almost with some astonish- 
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ment, well as I knew her appetite ; 
for the child had eaten a barley-loaf, 
and two pig’s feet, and a dog-fish. 

‘Yes, more; more bexfass, grand- 
da.” And though she had not the 
words to tell, she put her hands in 
a way that showed me she ought to 
have more solid food. I could not 
help looking sadly at her, proud as 
I was of her appetite. But recover- 
ing in a minute or two, I put a good 
face upon it. 

* My dear, and you shall have 
more,” I said; “‘only take your feet 
out of my pocket. Little heart have 
I for fishing, God knows; but a- 
fishing I will go this day, if mother 
Jones will see to you.” ; 

For I could not leave her alone 
quite yet, although she was a 
brave little maid, and no fire now 
was burning. But within a child’s 
trot from my door, and down to- 
ward the sandhills, was that famous 
ancient well of which I spoke 
just now, dedicate to St. John the 
Baptist, where they used to scourge 
themselves. The village church 
stood here, they say, before the in- 
road of the sand;-and the water 
was counted holy.. How that may 
be, Ido not know; but the well is 
very handy. It has a little grey 
round tower of stone domed over 
the heart of it, to which a covered 
way goes down, with shallow steps 
irregular. If it were not for this 
plan, the sand would whelm the 
whole of it over; even as it has 
overwhelmed all the departure of 
the spring, and the cottages once 
surrounding it. Down these steps 
the children go, each with a little 
brown pitcher, holding. hands and 
groping at the sides as the place 
feels darker. And what. with the 
sand beneath their feet, and the 
narrowing of the roof above, and 
the shadows moving round them, 
and the doubt where the water be- 
gins or ends (which nobody knows 
at any time), it is much but what 
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some one tumbles in, and the rest 
have to pull her out again. 

For this well has puzzled all the 
country, and all the men of great 
learning, being as full of contra- 
riety as a maiden courted. It comes 
and goes, in a manner, against the 
coming and going of the sea; which 
is only a half a mile from it;- and 
twice in a day it is many feet deep, 
and again not as many inches. And 
the water is so crystal-clear, that 
down in the dark it is like a dream. 
Some people say that John the 
Baptist had nothing to do with the 
making of it, because it was made 
before his time by the ancient 
family of De Sandford, who once 
owned all the manors here. In this, 
however, I have no faith, having 
read my Bible to ‘better purpose 
than to believe that John Baptist 
was the sort of man to claim any- 
thing, least of all any water, unless 
he came honestly by it. 

In either case, it is very pretty to 
see the children round the entrance 
on a summer afternoon, when they 
are sent for water. They are all a 
little afraid of it, partly because of 
its maker’s name, and his having 
his head on a charger, and partly on 
account of its curious ways, and the 
sand coming out of its “nostrils” 
when first it begins to flow. 

That day with which I begin my 
story, Mrs. Jones was good enough 
to take charge of little Bunny; and 
after getting ready to start, I set 
the thong of our latch inside, so 
that none but neighbours who knew 
the trick could enter our little cot- 
tage (or rather “‘mine” I should say 
now); and thus with conger-rod, 
and prawn-net, and a long pole for 
the bass, and a junk of pressed to- 
bacco, and a Jump of barley-bread, 
and a may-bird stuffed with onions 
( just to fine off the fishiness), away 
I set for a long-shore day, upon as 
dainty a summer morn as ever shone 
out of the heavens. 
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“Fisherman Davy” (as they call 
me all around our parts) was fifty 
and two years of age, I believe, that 
very same July, and with all my 
heart I wish that he were as young 
this very day. For I never have 
found such call to enter into the 
affairs of another world, as to forget 
my business here, or press upon 
Providence impatiently for a more 
heavenly state of things. People 
may call me worldly- minded for 
cherishing such a view of this earth ; 
and perhaps it is very wrong of me. 
However, [ can put up with it, and 
be in no unkindly haste to say 
“good-bye” to my _ neighbours. 
For, to my mind, such a state of 
seeking, as many amongst us do 
even boast of, is, unless in a bad 
cough or a perilous calenture, a 
certain proof of curiosity displeas- 
ing to our Maker, and I might even 
say of fickleness degrading to a true 
Briton. 

The sun came down upon my 
head, so that I thought of bygone 
days, when I served under Captain 
Howe, or Sir Edward Hawke, and 
used to stroll away upon leave, with 
half a hundred Jacks ashore, at 
Naples, or in Bermudas, or wherever 
the luck might happen. Now, 
however, was no time for me to 
think of strolling, because I could 
no longer live at the expense of the 
Government, which is the highest 
luck of all, and full of noble dig- 
nity. Things were come to such a 
push that [ must either work or 
starve; and could I but recall the 
past, I would stroll less in the days 
gone by. A pension of one and 


eightpence farthing for the weeks I 


was alive (being in right of a heavy 
wound in capture of the Bellona, 
Frenchman of two-and-thirty guns, 
by his Majesty’s frigate Vesta, un- 
der Captain Hood) was all I had to 
hold on by, in support of myself 
and Bunny, except the slippery fish 
that come and go as Providence 
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orders them. She had sailed from 
Martinique, when luckily we fell in 
with her; and I never shall forget 
the fun, and the five hours at close 
quarters. We could see the powder 
on the other fellows’ faces while 
they were training their guns at us, 
and we showed them, with a slap, our 
noses, which they never contrived 
to hit. She carried heavier metal 
than ours, and had sixty more men 
to work it, and therefore we were 
obliged at last to capture her by 
boarding. I, like a fool, was the 
first that leaped into her mizen- 
chains, without looking before me, 
as ought to have been. The French- 
men came too fast upon me, and 
gave me more than I bargained 
for. 

Thus it happened that I fell 
off, in the very prime of life and 
strength, from an able-bodied sea- 
man and captain of the fore-top to 
a sort of lurcher along shore, and a 
man who must get his own living 
with nets and rods and’ suchlike. 
For that very beautiful fight took 
place in the year 1759, before I was 
thirty years old, and before his pre- 
sent most gracious Majesty came to 
the throne of England. And inas- 
much as a villanous Frenchman 
made at me with a cutlash, and a 
power of blue oaths (taking a nasty 
advantage of me, while I was yet en- 
tangled), and thumped in three of my 
ribs before a kind Providence enabled 
me to relieve him of his head at a 
blow—I was discharged, when we 
came to Spithead, with an excellent 
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character in a silk bag, and a con- 
siderable tightness of breathing, and 
leave to beg my way home again. 

Now I had not the smallest mean- 
ing to enter into any of these parti- 
culars about myself, especially as 
my story must be all about other 
people—beautiful maidens, and fine 
young men, and several of the prime 
gentry. But as I have written it, 
so let it stay ; because, perhaps, after 
all, it is well that people should 
have some little knowledge of the 
man they haye to deal with, and 
learn that his character and position 
are a long way above all attempt at 
deceit. 

To come back once again, if you 
please, to that very hot day of July 
1782—whence I mean to depart no 
more until I have fully done with 
it—both from the state of the moon, 
I knew, and from the neap when 
my wife went off, that the top of 
the spring was likely to be in the 
dusk of that same evening. At 
first I had thought of going down 
straight below us to Newton Bay, 
and peddling over the Black Rocks 
towards the Ogmore river, some two 
miles to the east of us. But the 
bright sun gave me more enterprise ; 
and remembering how the tide 
would ebb, also how low my pocket 
was, I felt myself bound in honour 
to Bunny to make a real push for 
it, and thoroughly search the conger- 
holes and the lobster-ledges, which 
are the best on all our coast, round 
about Pool-Tavan, and down below 
the old house at Sker. 


CHAPTER IIl.—THE FISH ARE AS HUNGRY AS HE IS, 


To fish at Sker had always been 
a matter of some risk and conflict; 
inasmuch as Evan Thomas, who 
lived in the ancient house there, 
and kept the rabbit-warren, never 
could be brought to know that the 
sea did not belong to him. He had 


a grant from the manor, he said, and 
the shore was part of the manor. 
and whosoever came hankering there’ 
was a poacher, a thief, and a rob- 
ber, With these hard words, and 
harder blows, he kept off most of 
the neighbourhood; but I always 
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felt that the lurch of the tide was 
no more than the heeling of a ship, 
and: therefore that any one free of 
the sea, was free of the ebb and 
flow of it. 

So when he began to reproach 
me once, I allowed him to swear 
himself thoroughly out, and then, 
in a steadfast manner, said, “ Black 
Evan, the shore is not mine or yours. 
Stand you here and keep it, and 
I will never come again ;” for in 
three hours’ time there would be 
a fathom of water where we stood. 
And when he caught me again, 
I answered, “Evan Black, if you 
catch me inland, meddling. with 
any of your land-goods, coneys, or 
hares, or partridges, give me a 
leathering like a man, and I must 
put up with it; but dare you touch 
me on this shore, which belongs to 
our lord the King, all the way under 
high-water mark, and by the rod of 
the Red Sea I will show you the law 
of it.” 

He looked at me and the pole I 
bore, and, heavy and strong man as 
he was, he thought it wiser to speak 
me fair. ‘ Well, well, Dyo, dear,” 
he said, in Welsh, having scarce 
any English, “you have served the 
King, Dyo, and are bound to know 
what is right and wrong; only let 
me know, good man, if you see any 
other rogues fishing here.” 

This I promised him — freely 
enough, because, of course, I had 
no objection to his forbidding other 
people, and especially one vile 
Scotchman. Yet being a man of 
no liberality, he never could see 
even me fish there without follow- 
ing and abusing me, and most of all 
after a market-day. 

That tide I had the rarest sport 
that ever you did see. Scarcely a 
conger-hole I tried without the land- 
lord being at home, and biting sav- 
agely at the iron, which came (like 
a rate) upon him ; whereupon I had 
him by the jaw, as the tax-collector 
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has us. Scarcely a lobster-shelf I 
felt, tickling as I do under the 
weeds, but what a grand old soldier 
came to the portcullis of his strong- 
hold, and nabbed the neat-hide up 
my fingers, and stuck thereto till I 
hauled him out “ nolus-woluss,”: as 
we say; and there he showed his 
purple nippers, and his great long 
whiskers, and then his sides, hooped 
like a cask, till his knuckled legs 
fought with the air, and the lobes 
of his tail were quivering. It was 
fine to see these fellows, worth at 
least a shilling, and to pop them 
into my basket, where they clawed 
at one another. Glorious luck I 
had, in truth, and began to forget 
my troubles, and the long way home 
again to a lonely cottage, and my 
fear that little Bunny was passing a 
sorry day of it. She should havea 
new pair of boots, and mother Jones 
a good Sunday dinner; and as for 
myself, I would think, perhaps, 
about half a glass of fine old rum 
(to remind me of the navy), and a 
pipe of the short-cut Bristol tobacco 
—but that must depend upon cir 
cumstances. 

Now circumstances had so much 
manners (contrary to their custom) 
that they contrived to keep them- 
selves continually in my favour. 
Not only did I fetch up and pile a 
noble heap of oysters and mussels 
just at the lowest of the ebb, but 
after that, when the tide was flow- 
ing, and my work grew brisker—as 
it took me by the calves, and my 
feet were not cut by the mussels 
more than I could walk upon—sud- 
denly I found a thing beating all 
experience both of the past and 
future. 

This was, that the heat of the 
weather, and the soft south wind 
prevailing, had filled the deep salt- 
water pools among the rocks-of Pool 
Tavan, and as far as Funnon Gwyn, 
with the finest prawns ever seen or 
dreamed of; and also had peopled 
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the shallow pools higher up the 
beach with shoals of silver mullet- 
fry—small indeed, and as quick as 
lightning, but well worth a little 
trouble to catch, being as fine eating 
as any lady in the land could long 
for. 

And here for a moment I stood 
in some doubt, whether first to be 
down on the prawns or the mullet ; 
but soon I remembered the tide 
would come first into the pools that 
held the prawns. Now it did not 
take me very long to fill a great 
Holland bag with these noble fel- 
lows, rustling their whiskers, and 
rasping their long saws at one an- 
other. Four gallons I found, and a 
little over, when I came to measure 
them; and sixteen shillings I made 
of them, besides a good many which 
Bunny ate raw. 

Neither was my luck over yet, 
for being now in great heart and 
good feather, what did I do but fall 
very briskly upon the grey mullet 
in the pools; and fast as they 
scoured away down the shallows, 
fluting the surface with lines of 
light, and huddling the ripples all 
up in a curve, as they. swung them- 
selves round on their tails with a 
sweep, when they could swim no 
further—nevertheless it was all in 
vain, for I blocked them in with a 
mole of kelp, weighted with heavy 
pebbles, and then baled them out at 
my pleasure. 

Now the afternoon was wearing 
away, and the flood making strongly 
up channel by the time I came 
from Funnon Gwyn—whither the 
mullet had led me—to my head- 
quarters opposite Sker farmhouse, at 
the basin of Pool Tavan. This pool 
is made by a ring of rocks sloping 
inward from the sea, and is dry al- 
together for two hours’ ebb and two 
hours’ flow of a good spring-tide, ex- 
cept so much as a little land-spring, 
sliding down the slippery sea-weed, 
may have power to keep it moist. 
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_A wonderful place here is -for 
wild-fowl, the very choicest of all I 
know, both when the sluice of the 
tide runs out and when it comes 
swelling back again; for as the 
water ebbs away with a sulky wash 
in the hollow places, and the sand 
runs down in little crannies, and 
the bladder-weeds hang_ trickling, 
and the limpets close their valves, 
and the beautiful jelly-flowers look 
no better than chilblains,—all this 
void and glistening basin is at once 
alive with birds. . 

First the seapie runs and chatters, 
and the turnstone pries about with 
his head laid sideways in a most 
sagacious manner, and the sander- 
lings glide in file, and the green- 
shanks separately. Then the shy 
curlews over the point warily come, 
and leave one to watch; while the 
brave little mallard teal, with his 
green triangles glistening, stands on 
one foot in the fresh-water runnel, 
and shakes with his quacks of en- 
joyment. 

Again, at the freshening of the 
flood, when the round pool fills 
with sea (pouring in through the 
gate of rock),'and the waves ‘push 
merrily onward, then a mighty ‘stir 
arises, and a different race of birds 
—those which love a swimming 
dinner—swoop upon Pool Tavan. 
Here is the giant grey gull, breast- 
ing (like a cherub in church) before 
he dowses down his head, and. here 
the elegant kittywake, and the sul- 
len cormorant in the shadow swim- 
ming; and the swiftest of swift 
wings, the silver-grey. sea-swallow, 
dips like a butterfly and is gone; 
while from‘ slumber out at sea, or 
on the pool of Kenfig, in a long 
wedge, cleaves the air the whistling 
flight of wild-ducks. 

Standing upright for a moment, 
with their red: toes on the water, 
and _ their strong wings flapping, in 
they souse:with one accord and a 
strenuous delight, Then ensues a 
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mighty quacking of unanimous con- 
tent, a courteous nodding of quick 
heads, and a sluicing and a shovel- 
ling of water over shoulder-blades, 
in all the glorious revelry of insati- 
able washing. 

Recovering thence, they dress them- 
selves in a sober-minded manner, 
paddling very quietly, proudly puf- 
fing. out their breasts, arching their 
necks, and preening themselves, titi- 
vating (as we call it) with their 
bills in and out the down, and 
shoulders up to run the wet off; 
then turning their heads, as if on a 
swivel, they fettle their backs and 
their scapular plume. Then, being 
as clean as clean can be, they begin 
to think of their dinners, and with 
stretched necks down they dive to 
catch some luscious morsel, and all 
you can see is a little sharp tail and 
a pair of red feet kicking. 

Bless all their innocent souls, 
how often I longed to have a good 
shot at them, and might have killed 
eight or ten at a time with a long 

n heavily loaded! But all these 

irds knew, as well as I did, that I 
had no gun with me; and although 
they kept at a tidy distance, yet they 
let me look at them, which I did 
with great peace of mind all the 
time I was eating my supper. The 
day had been too busy till now to 
stop for any feeding ; but now there 
would be twenty minutes or so ere 
the bass came into Pool Tavan, for 
these like a depth of water.” 

So, after consuming my bread and 
maybird, and having a good drink 
from the spring, I happeried to look 
at my great flag-basket, now ready 
to burst with congers and lobsters 
and mullet, and spider-crabs for 
Bunny (who could manage any 
quantity), alsp with other good 
saleable fish; and I could not help 
saying to myself, ‘Come, after all 
now, Davy Llewellyn, you are not 
gone so far as to want a low Scotch- 
man to show you the place where 
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the fish live.” And with that I lit 
a pipe. 

What with the hard work, and the 
heat, and the gentle plash of wavelets, 
and the calmness of the sunset, and 
the power of red onions, what did 
I do but fall asleep as snugly as if 
T had been on watch in one of his 
Majesty’s ships of the line after a 
heavy gale of wind? And when I 
woke up again, behold, the shadows 
of the rocks were over me, and the 
sea was saluting the calves of my 
legs, which up to that mark were 
naked; and but for my instinct in 
putting my basket up on a rock be- 
hind me, all my noble catch of fish 
must have gone to the locker of 
Davy Jones. 

At this my conscience smote me 
hard, as if I were getting old too soon; 
and with one or two of the short 
strong words which I had learned in 
the navy, where the chaplain him- 
self stirred us up with them, up I 
roused and rigged my pole for a 
good bout at the bass. At the butt 
of the ash was a bar of square oak, 
figged in with a screw-bolt, and 
roven round this was my line of 
good hemp, twisted evenly, so that 
if any fish came who could master 
me, and pull me off the rocks almost, 
I could indulge him with some 
slack by unreeving a fathom of 
line. At the end of the pole was a 
strong loop-knot, through which ran 
the line, bearing two large hooks, 
with the eyes of their shanks lashed 
tightly with cobbler’s ends upon 
whipcord, The points of the hooks 
were fetched up with a file, and the 
barbs well backened, and the whole 
dressed over with whale-oil. Then 
upon one hook I fixed a soft crab, 
and on the other a cuttle-fish. 
There were lug-worms also in my 
pot, but they would do better after 
dark, when a tumbling cod might be 
on the feed. 

Good-luck and bad-luck has been 
my lot ever since I can remember; 
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sometimes a long spell of one, wing 
and wing, as you might say, and 
then a long leg of the other. But 
never in all my born days did I 
have such a spell of luck in the 
fishing way as on that blessed 10th 
of July 1782. 

What to do with it all: now be- 
came a puzzle, for I could not carry 
it home all at once; and as to leav- 
ing a bit behind, or refusing to 
catch a single fish that wanted to be 
caught, neither of these was a pos- 
sible thing to a true-born fisherman. 
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At last things came to such a 
pitch that it was difficult not to 
believe that all must be the crowd 
and motion of a very pleasant dream. 
Here was the magic ring of the 
pool, shaped by a dance of sea- 
fairies, and the fading light shed 
doubtfully upon the haze of the 
quivering sea, and the silver water 
lifting like a mirror on a hinge, 
while the black rocks seemed to 
nod to it; and here was I pulling 
out big fishes almost faster than I 
cast in. 


CHAPTER IVY.—HE LANDS AN UNEXPECTED FISH. 


Now, as the rising sea came slid- 
ing over the coronet of rocks, as well 
as through the main entrance—for 
even the brim of the pool is covered 
at high water—I beheld a glorious 
sight, stored in my remembrance 
of the southern regions, but not 
often seen at home. The day had 
been very hot and brilliant, with a 
light air from the south; and at 
sunset a haze arose, and hung as if 
it were an awning over the tranquil 
sea. First, a gauze of golden col- 
our, as the western light came 
through, ‘and then a tissue shot with 
red, and now a veil of silvery soft- 
ness, as the summer moon grew 
bright. 

Then the quiet waves began—as 
their plaited lines rolled onward 
into frills of whiteness—in the very 
curl and fall, to glisten with a filit- 
ting light. Presently, as each puny 
breaker overshone the one in front, 
not the crest and comb alone, but 
the slope behind it, and the cross- 
ing flaws inshore, gleamed with ho- 
vering radiance and soft flashes 
vanishing; till, in the deepening 
of the dusk, each advancing crest 
was sparkling with a mane of fire, 
every breaking wavelet glittered like 
a shaken seam of gold. Thence the 
shower of beads and lustres lapsed 


into a sliding tier, moving up the 
sands with light, or among the 
pebbles breaking into a cataract of 
gems. 

Being an ancient salt, of course I 
was not dismayed by this show of 
phosphorus, nor even much aston- 
ished, but rather pleased to watch 
the brightness, as it brought back 
to my mind thoughts of beautiful 
sunburnt damsels whom I had led 
along the shore of the lovely Medi- 
terranean. Yet our stupid lands- 
men, far and wide, were panic- 
struck; and hundreds fell upon 
their knees, expecting the last 
trump toZsound. All I said to my- 
self was this: “No wonder I had 
such sport to-day ; change of weather 
soon, I doubt, and perhaps a thun- 
derstorm.” 

As I gazed at all this beauty, 
trying not to go astray with won- 
der and with weariness, there, in 
the gateway of black rock, with 
the offing dark behind her, and the 
glittering waves upon their golden 
shoulders bearing her—sudden as an 
apparition came a smoothly-gliding 
boat. Beaded all athwart the bows 
and down the bends with drops of 
light, holding stem well up in air, 
and the forefoot shedding gold, she 
came as straight toward this poor 
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and unconverted Davy as if an angel 
held the tiller, with an admiral in 
the stern-sheets. 

Hereupon such terror seized me, 
after the wonders of the day, that 
my pole fell downright into the water 
(of which a big fish wronged me so 
as to slip the hook and be off again), 
and it was no more than the turn of 
a hair but what I had run away 
head over heels. For the day had 
been so miraculous, beginning with 
starvation, and going on with so 
much heat and hard work and en- 
joyment, and such a draught of 
fishes, that a poor body’s wits were 
gone with it; and therefore I doubt 
not it must have been an especial 
decree of Providence that in turn- 
ing round to run away I saw my big 
fish-basket. 

To carry this over the rocks at 
a run was entirely impossible (al- 
though I was still pretty good in 
my legs), but to run away without 
it was a great deal more impossible 
for a man who had caught the fish 
himself; and beside the fish in 
the basket, there must have been 
more than two hundredweight of 
bass that would not go into it. 
Three hundred and a half in all was 
what I set it down at, taking no 
heed of prawns and lobsters ;.and 
with any luck in selling, it must 
turn two guineas. 

Hence, perhaps, it came to pass 
(as much as from downright brav- 
ery, of which sometimes I have 
some little) that I felt myself bound 
to creep back again, under the shade 
of a cold wet rock, just to know 
what that boat was up to. 

A finer floatage I never saw, and 
her lines were purely elegant, and 
she rode above the water without so 
much as parting it. Then, in spite 
of all my fear, I could not help ad- 
miring; and it struck me hotly at 
the heart, “‘Oh, if she is but a real 
boat, what a craft for my business!” 
And with that I dropped all fear. 


For I had not been able, for many 
years, to carry on my fishing as 
skill and knowledge warranted, 
only because I could not afford to 
buy a genuine boat of my own, and 
hitherto had never won the chance 
without the money. 

As yet I could see no soul on 


-board. No one was rowing, that 


was certain, neither any sign of a 
sail to give her steerage-way. How- 
ever, she kept her course so true 
that surely there must be some hand 
invisible at the tiller. This con- 
clusion flurried me again, very un- 
desirably, and I set my right foet 
in such a manner as to be off ina 
twinkling of anything unholy. 

But God has care of the little 
souls which nobody else takes heed 
of; and so He ordained that the 
boat should heel, and then yaw 
across the middle of the pool; but 
for which black rocks alone wou!l 
have been her welcome. 

At once my heart came back to 
me; for I saw at once, as an old 
sailor pretty well up in shipwrecks, 
that the boat was no more than a 
derelict ; and feeling that here was 
my chance of chances, worth per- 
haps ten times my catch of fish, I 
set myself in earnest to the-catching 
of that boat. 

Therefore I took up my pole 
again, and finding that the brace 
of fish whom I had been over-scared 
to land had got away during my 
slackness, I spread the hooks, and 
cast them both, with the slugs of 
lead upon them, and half a fathom 
of spare line ready, as far as ever 
my arms would throw. 

The flight of the hooks was be- 
yond my sight, for the phosphorus 
spread confusion ; but I heard most 
clearly the thump, thump of the 
two leaden bobs—the -heavy and 
the light one—upon hollow plank- 
ing. Upon this I struck as I would 
at a fish, and the hooks got hold (or 
at any rate one of them), and I felt 
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the light boat following faster as 
she began to get-way on the haul ; 
and so I drew her gently toward 
me, being still in some misgiving, 
although resolved to go through 
with it. 

But, bless my heart, when the 
light boat glided buoyantly up to 
my very feet, and the moon shone 
over the starboard gunwale, and 
without much drawback I gazed at 
it—behold! the little craft was 
laden with a freight of pure inno- 
cence! All for captain, crew, and 
cargo, was a little helpless child. 
In the stern-sheets, fast asleep, with 
the baby face towards me, lay a 
little child in white. Something 
told me that it was not dead, or 
even ailing; only adrift upon the 
world, and not at all aware of it. 
Quite an atom of a thing, taking 
God’s will anyhow; cast, no doubt, 
according to the rocking of the boat, 
only with one tiny arm put up to 
keep the sun away, before it fell 
asleep. ; 

Being quite taken aback with 
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pity, sorrow, and some anger (which 
must have been of instinct), I laid 
hold of the bows of the skiff, and 
drew her up a narrow channel, 
where the land-spring found its way. 
The lift of a round wave helped her 
on, and the bladder-weed saved any 
chafing. A brand-new painter, (by 
the feel) it was that I caught hold 
of; but instead of a hitch at the 
end, it had a clean sharp cut across 
it. Having made it fast with my 
fishing-pole jammed hard into a 
crevice of rock, I stepped on board 
rather gingerly, and, seating myself 
on the forward thwart, gazed from 
a respectful distance at the little 
stranger. 

The light of the moon was clear 
and strong, and the phosphorus of 
the sea less dazing as the night 
grew deeper, therefore I could see- 
pretty well; and I took a fresh 
plug of tobacco before any further 
meddling. For the child was fast 
asleep; and, according to my ex- 
perience, they are always best in 
that way. 


CHAPTER V.—A LITTLE ORPHAN MERMAID. 


By the clear monlight I saw a 
very wee maiden, all in white, 
having neither cloak nor shawl, nor 
any other soft appliance to protect 
or comfort her, but lying with her 
little back upon the aftmost plank- 
ing, with one arm bent (as I said 
before), and the other drooping at 
her side, as if the baby-hand had 
been at work to ease her crying; 
and then, when tears were tired 
out, had dropped in sleep or numb 
despair. 

My feelings were so moved by 
this, as I became quite sure at last 
that here was a little mortal, that 
the tears came to mine own eyes 
too, she looked so purely pitiful. 
“The Lord in heaven have mercy 
on the little dear!” I cried, without 


another thought about it; and then 
I went and sat close by, so that she 
lay between my feet. 

However, she would not awake, 
in spite of my whistling gradually, 
and singing a little song to her, 
and playing with her curls of hair ; 
therefore, as nothing can last for 
ever, and the tide was rising fast, I 
was forced to give the little lady, 
not what you would call a kick so 
much as a very gentle movement of 
the muscles of the foot. 

She opened her eyes at this, and 
yawned, but was much inclined to 
shut them again; till I (having to 
get home that night) could make no 
further allowance for her, as having 
no home to go to; and upon this 
I got over all misgivings about the 
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dirtiness of my jacket, and did what 
I had feared to do, by reason of 
great respect for her; that is to say, 
I put both hands very carefully 
under her, and lifted her like a 
delicate fish, and set her crosswise 
on my lap, and felt as if I under- 
stood her; and she could not have 
weighed more than twenty pounds, 
according to my heft of fish. 

Having been touched with trouble 
lately, 1 was drawn out of all ex- 
perience now (for my nature is not 
over-soft) towards this little thing, 
so cast, in a dream almost, upon 
me. I thought of her mother, well 
drowned, no doubt, and the father 
who must have petted her, and of 
the many times to come when none 
would care to comfort her. And 
though a child is but a child, some- 
how I took to that child. Therefore 
I became most anxious as to her 
state of body, and handled her little 
mites of feet, and her fingers, and 
all her outworks; because I was not 
sure at all that the manner of her 
yawning might be nothing more or 
less than a going out of this world 
almost. For think, if you can see 
it so, how everything was against 
her. To be adrift without any food, 
or any one to tend her, many hours, 
or days perhaps, with a red-hot sun 
or cold stars overhead, and the greedy 
sea beneath her ! 

However, there she was alive, 
and warm, and limp, to the best of 
my judgment, sad though I was to 
confess to myself that I knew more 
of bass than of babies. For it had 
always so pleased God that I hap- 
pened to be away at sea when He 
thought fit to send them; therefore 
my legs went abroad with fear of 
dandling this one, that now was 
come, in a way to disgrace a seaman; 
for if she should happen to get into 
irons, I never could get her out 

in. 
Upon that matter, at any rate, 
I need not have concerned myself, 


for the child was so trim and well 
ballasted, also ribbed so stiff and 
sound, that any tack I set her on 
she would stick to it, and start no 
rope; and knowing that this was 
not altogether the manner of usual 
babies (who yaw about, and no 
steerage-way), I felt encouraged, 
and capable almost of a woman’s 
business. Therefore I gave her a 
little tickle; and verily she began 
to laugh, or perhaps I should say 
by rights to smile, in a gentle and 
superior way—for she always was 
superior. And a funnier creature 
never lived, neither one that could 
cry so distressfully. 

‘*Wake up, wake up, my deary,” 
said I, “‘and don’t you be afraid of 
me. A fine little girl I’ve got at 
home, about twice the size that 
you be, and goes by the name of 
‘Bunny.’ ” 

“Bunny!” she said; and I was 
surprised, not being up to her quali- 
ties, that she could speak so clearly. 
Then it struck me that if she could 
talk like that I might as well know 
more about her. So I began, very 
craftily, with the thing all children 
are proud about, and are generally 
sure to be up to. 

“Pretty little soul,” I said, “ how 
old do you call yourself ?” 

At this she gathered up her fore- 
head, not being used to the way I 
put it, while she was trying to think 
it out. 

“How old are you, deary ?”’ said 
I, trying hard to suck up my lips 
and chirp, as I had seen the nurses 
do. 

“Tse two, Ise two,” she an- 
swered, looking with some astonish- 
ment; “didn’t ’a know that? Hot’s 
’a name ?” 

This proof of her high standing 
and knowledge of the world took 
me for the moment a good deal off 
my legs, until I remembered seeing 
it put as a thing all must give in to, 
that the rising generation was be- 
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yond our understanding. So I an- 
swered, very humbly, “ Deary, my 
name is ‘old Davy.’ Baby, kiss old 
Davy.” 

“T “ill,” she answered, briskly. 
“Old Davy, I likes ’a. Till be a 


good gal, I ’ill.” 
“A good girl! To be sure you 
will. Bless my heart, I never saw 


such a girl.” And I kissed her 
three or four times over, until she 
began to smell my plug, and Bunny 
was nobody in my eyes. “But 
what’s your own name, deary, now 
you know old Davy’s name ?” . 

“Tse Bardie. Didn't ’a know 
that?” 


“To be sure I did;” for a little’ 


fib was needful from the way she 
looked at me, and the biggest one 
ever told would have been a charity 
under the circumstances. 

‘“ Pease, old Davy, ’'seaye hungy,” 
she went on ere I was right again, 
“and I ’ants a dink o’ yater.” 

“What a fool I am!” cried L 
“Of course you do, you darling. 
What an atomy you are to talk! 
Stop here a moment.” 

Setting her on the seat by herself 


(like a stupid, as I was, for she 


might have tumbled overboard), I 
jumped out of the boat to fetch her 
water from the spring-head, as well 
as the relics of my food from the 
corner of the fish-basket. And truly 
vexed was I with myself for devour- 
ing of my dinner so. But no sooner 
was I gone, than feeling so left alone 
again after so much desertion, what 
did the little thing do but spring 
like a perfect grasshopper, and, slip- 
ping under the after-thwart, set off 
in the bravest toddle, for the very 
bow of the boat, in fear of losing 
sight of me? Unluckily, the boat 
just happened to lift upon a bit of a 
wave, and, not having won her sea- 
legs yet in spite of that long cruise, 
down came poor Bardie with a 
thump, which hurt me more than 
her, I think. 
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Knowing what Bunny would have 
done, I expected a fearful roar, and 
back I ran to lift her up. But even 
before I could interfere, she was up 
again and all alive, with both her 
arms stretched out to show, and her 
face set hard to defy herself. 

“T ont ky, I ont, I tell ’a. ’Ke see 
if I does now, and ma say hot a good 
gal I is.” 

“Where did you knock yourself, 
little wonder? Let old Davy make 
it well. Show old Davy the poor 
sore place.” 

“Nare itis. Gardy 14! nare poor 
Bardie knock herself.” 

And she held up her short white 
frock, and *showed me the bend of 
her delicate round kriee as simply 
and kindly as could be. 

“T ont ky; no, I ont,” she went 
on, with her pretty lips screwed up. 
“ Little brother ky, ’e know; but 
Bardie a gate big gal, savvy voo? 
Bardie too big enough to ky.” 

However, all this greatness van- 
ished when a drop of blood came 
oosing from the long black bruise, 
and still more when I tried to ex- 
press my deep compassion. The 
sense of bad-luck was too strong 
for the courage of even two years’ 
growth, and little Bardie proved 
herself of just the right age for cry- 
ing. I had observed how clear and 
bright and musical her voice was for 
such a tiny creature; and now the 
sound of her great woe, and scene 
of her poor helpless plight, was 
enough to move the rocks into a 
sense of pity for her. 

- However, while she had her cry 
out (as the tide would never wait), 1 
took the liberty of stowing all my 
fish and fishing-tackle on board of 
that handy little boat, which I began 
to admire and long for more and 
more every time I stepped from the 
rock into her foresheets. And find- 
ing how tight and crank she was, 
and full of spring at every step, and 
with a pair of good ash sculls, and, 
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most of all, discovering che snuggest 
of snug lockers, my conscience (al- 
ways a foremost feature) showed me 
in the strongest light that it would 
be a deeply ungracious, ungrateful, 
and even sinful thing, if I failed to 
thank an ever-wise and overruling 
Providence for sending me this use- 
ful gift in so express a manner. 

And taking this pious and hum- 
ble view of the night’s occurrence, I 
soon perceived a special fitness in 
the time of its ordering. For it 
happened to be the very night when 
Evan Thomas was out of the way, 
as I had been told at Nottage, and 
the steward of the manor safe to be 
as drunk as a fiddler at Bridgend; 
-and it was‘not more than a few 
months since that envious Scotch- 
man, Sandy Macraw (a scurvy limb 
of the coast-guards, who lived by 
poaching on my born rights), had 
set himself up with a boat, forsooth, 
on purpose to rogue me and rob me 
the better. No doubt he had stoien 
it somewhere, for he first appeared 
at night with it; and row here was 
a boat, in all honesty mine, which 
would travel two feet for each one of 
his tub ! : 

By the time I had finished these 
grateful reflections, and resolved to 
contribute any unsold crabs to 
the Dissenting tminister’s salary (in 
recognition of the hand of Provi- 
dence, and what he had taught me 
concerning it no longer ago than 
last Sabbath-day, when he said that 
the Lord would make up to me for 
the loss of my poor wife, though 
never dreaming, I must confess, of 
anything half so good as a boat), 
and by the time that I had moored 
this special mercy snugly, and hidden 
the oars, so that no vile wrecker 
could make off with her feloniously, 
that dear little child was grown 
quiet again, being unable to cry any 
more, and now beginning to watch 
my doings as much as I could wish, 
or more. 
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She never seemed tired of watch- 
ing me, having slept out all her 
sleep for the moment; and as I 
piled up fish on fish, and they came 
sliding, slippery, she came shyly, 
eyeing them with a desire to see 
each one, pushing her mites of 
fingers out, and then drawing back 
in a hurry as their bellies shone in 
the moonlight. Some of the con- 
gers could wriggle still, and they 
made her scream when they did it; 
but the lobsters were her chief de- 
light, being all alive and kicking. 
She came and touched them rever- 
ently, and ready to run if they took 
it amiss ; and then she stroked their 
whiskers, crying, “ Pitty, pitty! 
jolly, jolly!” till one great fellow, 
who knew no better, would have 
nipped her wrist asunder if I had 
not ricked his claw. 

‘* Now, deary,” said I, as I drew 
her away, “ you have brought poor 
old Davy a beautiful boat, and the 
least that he can do for you is to 
get you a good supper.” For since 
her tumble the little soul had seem- 
ed neither hungry nor thirsty. 

‘* Pease, old Davy,” she answered, 


* “T’ants to go to mama and papa, 


and ickle bother and Susan.” 

“The devil you do!” thought I, 
in a whistle, not seeing my way toa 
fib as yet. 

“Does ’ee know mama and papa, 
and ickle bother, old Davy ?” 

“To be sure I do, my deary— 
better than I know you, almost.” 

“Et me go to them, ’et me go to 
them. Hot ma say about my poor 
leggy peggy ?” 

This was more thanI could tell; 
believing her mother to be, no doubt, 
some thirty fathoms under water, 
and her father and little brother in 
about the same predicament. 

“Come along, my little dear, and 
I'll take you to your mother.” This 
was what I said, not being ready, 
as yet, with a corker. 


“T’se yeady, old Davy,” she 
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answered ; “ I’se kite yeady. Hen'll 
’e be yeady ? Peshy voo.’ 

“Ready and steady: word of 
command ! march!” said I, looking 
up at the moon, to try to help me 
out of it. But the only thing that 
I could find to help me in this 
trouble, was to push about and stir, 
and keep her looking at me. She 
was never tired of looking at things 
with life or motion in them; and 
this I found the special business of 
her nature afterwards. 

Now, being sure of my boat, I 
began to think what to do with 
Bardie. And many foolish ideas 
came, but I saw no way to a wise 
one, or at least I thought so then, 
“and unhappily looked to prudence 
more than to gracious Providence, 
for which I have often grieved bit- 
terly, ever since it turned out who 
Bardie was. 

For the present, however (though 
strongly smitten with her manners, 
appearance, and state of shipwreck, 
as well as impressed with a general 
sense of her being meant for good- 
luck to me), I could not see my way 
to take her to my home and support 
her. Many and many times over 
I said to myself, in my doubt and 
uneasiness, and perhaps more times 
than need have been if my con- 
science had joined me, that it was 
no good to be a fool, to give way 
(as a woman might do) to the sud- 
den affair of the moment, and a hot- 
hearted mode of regarding it. And 
the harder I worked at the stowing 


CHAPTER VI.—FINDS A 


However, it was high time now, 
if we had any hope at all of getting 
into Sker-house that night, to be 
up and moving. For though Evan 
Thomas might be late, Moxey, his 
wife, would be early ; and the door 
would open to none but the master 
after the boys were gone to bed. 
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of fish, the clearer my duty appeared 
to me. 

So by the time that all was ready for 
starting with this boat of mine, the 
sea being all the while as pretty as 
a pond by candle-light, it was settled 
in my mind what to do with Bardie. 
She must go to the old Sker-house. 
And having taken a special liking 
(through the goodness of my nature 
and the late distress upon me) 
to this little helpless thing, most 
sincerely I prayed to God that all 
might be ordered for the best; as 
indeed, it always is, if we leave it 
to Him. 

Nevertheless I ought never to 
have left it to Him, as every one 
now acknowledges. But how could 
I tell ? 

By this time she began to be 
overcome with circumstances, as 
might happen naturally to a child 
but two years old, after long ex- 
posure without any food or manage- 
ment. Scared, and strange, and 
tired out, she fell down anyhow in 
the boat, and lay like a log, and 
frightened me. Many men would 
have cared no more, but, taking the 
baby for dead, have dfopped her in- 
to the grave of the waters. I, how- 
ever, have always been of a very 
different stamp from these; and 
all the wars, and discipline, and 
doctrine I have encountered, never 
could imbue me with the cruelty of 
my betters. Therefore I was shocked 
at thinking that the little dear was 
dead. 


HOME OF SOME SORT. 


For the house is very lonely; and 
people no longer innocent as they 
used to be in that neighbourhood. 

I found the child quite warm 
and nice, though overwhelmed with 
weight of sleep; and a her 
crosswise on my shoulders, whence 
she slid down into my bosom, over 
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the rocks I picked my way by the 
light of the full clear moon, to- 
wards the old Sker-Grange, which 
stands a little back from the ridge of 
beach, and on the edge of the sand 
hills. 

This always was, and always must 
be, a very sad and lonesome place, 
close to a desolate waste of sand, and 
the continual roaring of the sea upon 
black rocks. A great grey house, with 
many chimneys, many gables, and 
many windows, yet not a neighbour 
to look out on, not a tree to feed its 
chimneys, scarce a firelight in its 
gables in the very depth of winter. 
Of course, it is said to be haunted ; 
and though I believe not altogether 
in any stories of that kind—despite 
some very strange things indeed 
which I have beheld at sea—at any 
rate, I would rather not hear any 
yarns on that matter just before 
bedtime in that house; and most 
people would agree with me, unless 
I am much mistaken. 

For the whole neighbourhood—if 
so you may call it, where there are 
no neighbours—is a very queer 
one—stormy, wild, and desolate, with 
little more than rocks and sand and 
sea to make one’s choice among. 
As to the sea, not only dull, and 
void it is of any haven, or of proper 
traffic,’ but as dangerous as need be, 
even in good weather, being full 
of draughts and currents, with a tide 
like a mill-race, suffering also the 
ups and downs which must be 
where the Atlantic Ocean jostles 
with blind narrowings: it offers, 
moreover, a special peril (a treacher- 
ous and shifty one) in the shape 
of some horrible quicksands, known 
as the ‘‘ Sker-W eathers :” these at the 
will of storm and current change 
about from place to place, but are 
for the most part, some two miles 
from shore, and from two to four miles 
long, according to circumstances ; 
sometimes almost bare at half-tide, 
and sometimes covered at low water. 
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If any ship falls into them, the 
bravest skipper that ever stood upon 
a quarter-deck can do no more than 
pipe to prayers, though one or two 
craft have escaped when the tide was 
rising rapidly. 

As for the shore, it is no better 
(when once you get beyond the 
rocks) than a stretch of sandhills, 
with a breadth of flaggy marsh be- 
hind them all the way to the mouth 
of Neath river, some three leagues to 
the westward. Eastward, the scene 
is fairer inland, but the coast itself 
more rugged and steep, and scarcely 
more inhabited, having no house 
nearer than Rhwychyns, which is 
only a small farm nearly two miles 
from Sker-Grange, and a mile from: 
any other house. And if you strike 
inland from Sker—that is to say, to 
the northward—there is nothing to 
see but sand, warren, and furze, and 
great fields marked with rubble, 
even as far as Kenfig. 

Looking at that vast lonely house, 
there were two things I never could 
make out. The first was, who could 
ever have been mad enough to build 
it there ?—for it must have cost a 
mint ef money, being all of quarried 
and carried stone, and with no rich 
farm to require it. And the second 
thing was still worse a puzzle: how 
could any one ever live there ? 

As to the first point, the story is, 
that the house was built by abbots 
of Neath, when owners of Sker- 
manor, adding to it, very likely, as 
they followed one another ; and then 
it was used as their manor-court, and 
for purposes more important, as a 


‘place of refection, being near good 


fisheries, and especially Kenfig Pool, 
stocked with all fresh-water fish, 
and every kind of wild-fowl. 

But upon the other question all 
that I can say is this: I have knock- 
ed about the world a good bit, and 
have suffered many trials, by the 
which I am, no doubt, chastened and 
highly rectified ; nevertheless I would 
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rather end my life among the tomb- 
stones, if only allowed three far- 
things’ worth of tobacco every day, 
than live with all those abbots’ lux- 
uries in that old grey house. 

However, there were no abbots 
now, nor any sort of luxury, only 
a rough unpleasant farmer, a kind 
but slovenly wife of his, and five 
great lads, notorious for pleasing no 
one except themselves; also a boy 
of a different order, as you soon shall 
see. 

Thinking of all this, I looked with 
tenderness at the little dear, fallen 
back so fast asleep, innocent, and 
trustful, with her head upon my 
shoulder, and her breathing in my 
beard. Turning away at view of 
the house, I brought the moonlight 
on her face, and this appeared so 
pure, and calm, and fit for better 
company, that a pain went to my 
heart, as in Welsh we speak of it. 

Because she was so fast asleep, 
and that alone is something holy in 
a very little child; so much it seems 
to be the shadow of the death itself, 
in their pausing fluttering lives, in 
their want of wit for dreaming, and 
their fitness for a world of which 
they must know more than this; 
also, toa man who feels the loss of 
much believing, and what grievous 
gain it is to make doubt of every- 
thing, such a simple trust in Him, 
than whom we find no better father, 
such a confidence of safety at the 
very outset seems a happy art un- 
known, and tempts him back to 
ignorance. Well aware what years 
must bring, from all the ill they 
have brought to us, we cannot watch 
this simple sort without a sadness 
on our side, a pity, and a longing, 
as for something lost and gone. 

In the scoop between two sand- 
hills such a power of moonlight fell 
upon the face of this baby, that it 
only wanted the accident of her 
lifting bright eyes to me to make me 
cast away all prudence, and even 
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the dread of Bunny. But a man 
at my time of life must really look 
to the main chance first, and scout 
all romantic visions; and another 
face means another mouth, however 
pretty it may be. Moreover, I had 
no wife now, nor woman to look 
after us ; and what can even a man- 
child do, without their apparatus ? 
While on the other hand I knew 
that (however dreary Sker might 
be) there was one motherly heart 
inside it. Therefore it came to pass 
that soon the shadow of that dark 
house fell upon the little one in my 
arms, while with a rotten piece of 
timber, which was lying handy, I 
thumped and thumped at the old 
oak door, but nobody came to 
answer me; nobody even seemed 
to hear, though every knock went 
further and further into the empti- 
ness of the place. 

But just as I had made up my 
mind to lift the latch, and to walk 
in freely, as I would have done in 
most other houses, but stood upon 
scruple with Evan Thomas, I heard 
a slow step in the distance, and 
Moxy Thomas appeared at last—a 
kindly-hearted and pleasant woman, 
but apt to be low-spirited (as was 
natural for Evan’s wife), and not 
very much of a manager. And yet 
it seems hard to blame her there, 
when I come to think of it, for most 
of the women are but so, round about 
our neighbourhood—sanding up of 
room and passage, and forming pat- 
terns on the floor every other Satur- 
day, and yet the roof all frayed with 
cobwebs, and the corners such as, in 
the navy, we should have been rope- 
ended for. 

By means of nature, Moxy was 
shaped for a thoroughly good and 
lively woman’; and such no doubt 
she would have been, if she had had 
the luck to marry me, as at one time 
was our signification. God, how- 
ever, ordered things in a different 
manner, and no doubt He was con- 
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sidering what might be most for my 
benefit. Nevertheless, in the an- 
cient days, when I was a fine young 
tar on leave, and all Sunday-school 
set caps at me (perhaps I was two- 
and-twenty then), the only girl I 
would allow to sit on the crossing 
of my legs, upon a well-dusted tomb- 
stone, and suck the things I carried 
for them (all being fond of pepper- 
mint), was this little Moxy Strad- 
Jing, of good Newton family, and 
twelve years old at that time. She 
made me swear on the blade of my 
knife never to have any one but 
her; and really I looked forward to 
it as almost beyond a joke; and her 
father had some money. 

““Who’s there at this time of 
night ?” cried Moxy Thomas, sharp- 
ly, and in Welsh of course, although 
she had some English; “pull the 
latch, if you be honest. Evan Black 
is in the house.” 

By the tone of her voice 1 knew 
that this last was a fib of fright, and 
glad I was to know it so. Much 
the better chance was left me of 
disposing Bardie somewhere, where 
she might be comfortable. 

Soon as Mrs, Thomas saw us by 
the light of a home-made dip, she 
scarcely stopped to stare before she 
wanted the child out of my arms, 
and was ready to devour it, guessing 
that it came from sea, and talking 
all the while, full gallop, as women 
find the way to do. I was expecting 
fifty questions, and, no doubt, she 
asked them, yet seemed to answer 
them all herself, and be vexed with 
me for talking, yet to want me to 
go on. 

‘*Moxy, now be quick,” I said ; 
“this little thing from out the sea 


“Quick is it? Quick indeed ! 
Much quick you are, old Dyo!” 
she replied in English. ‘“ The dar- 
ling dear, the pretty love!” for the 
child had spread its iands to her, 
being taken with a woman’s dress. 
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“Give her to me, clumsy Davy. Is 
it that way you do carry her ?” 

“Old Davy tarry me aye nicely, 
{ tell ’a. Old Davy good and kind ; 
and I ’ont have him called kumsy.” 

So spake up my two-year - old, 
astonishing me (as she always has 
done) by her wonderful cleverness, 
and surprising Moxy Thomas that 
such clear good words should come 
from so small a creature. 

““My goodness me! you little 
vixen! wherever did you come 
from? Bring her in yourself, then, 
Dyo, if she thinks so much of you, 
Let me feel her. Not wet she is, 
Wherever did you get her? Put 
her on this little stool, and let her 
warm them mites of feet till I go 
for bread and butter.” 

Although the weather was so hot, 
a fire of coal and drift-wood was 
burning in the great chimney-place, 
for cooking of black Evan’s supper ; 
because he was an outrageous man 
to eat, whenever he was drunk, 
which (as a doctor told me once) 
shows the finest of all constitutions. 

But truly there was nothing else 
of life, or cheer, or comfort, in the 
great sad stony room. A floor of 
stone, six gloomy doorways, and a 
black-beamed ceiling—no wonder 
that my little darling cowered back 
into my arms, and put both hands 
before her eyes. 

‘*No, no, no!” she said. ‘ Bar- 
die doesn’t ’ike it. When mama 
come, she be very angry with ’a, old 
Davy.” 

I felt myself bound to do exactly 
as Mrs. Thomas ordered me, and so 
I carried Miss Finical to the three- 
legged stool of firwood which had 
been pointed out to me ; and having 
a crick in my back for a moment 
after bearing her so far, down I set 
her upon her own legs, which, al- 
though so neat and pretty, were 
uncommonly steadfast. To my as- 
tonishment, off she started (before I 
could fetch myself to think) over 
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the rough stone fiags of the hall, 
trotting on her toes entirely, for the 
very life of her. Before I could 
guess what she was up to, she had 
pounced upon an old kitchen-towel, 
newly washed, but full of splinters, 
hanging on a three-legged horse, 
and back she ran in triumph with 
it—for' none could say that she 
toddled—and with a want of breath, 
and yet a vigour that made up for it, 
turned up her little mites of sleeves, 
and began to rub with all her power, 
but with a highly skilful turn, the 
top of that blessed three-legged stool, 
and some way down the sides of it. 
““What’s the matter, my dear ?” 
I asked, almost losing my mind at 
this, after all her other wonders. 
“Dirt,” she replied; ‘“ degustin’ 
dirt!” never stopping to look up at 


me. 

“What odds for a little dirt, when 
a little soul is hungry ?” 

““Bardie a boofley kean gal, and 
this "tool degustin’ cochong!” was 
all the reply she vouchsafed me; 
but I saw that she thought less of 
me. However, I was glad enough 
that Moxy did not hear her, for 
Mrs. Thomas had no unreasonable 
ill-will towards dirt, but rather 
liked it in its place; and with her 
its place was everywhere. But I, 
being used to see every cranny 
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searched and scoured with holy- 
stone, blest, moreover, when ashore 
with a wife like Amphitrite (who 
used to come aboard of us), could 
thoroughly enter into the cleanliness 
of this Bardie, and thought more of 
her accordingly. 

While this little trot was work- 
ing, in the purest ignorance of father 
and of mother, yet perhaps in her 
tiny mind hoping to have pleased 
them both, back came Mrs. Thomas, 
bringing all the best she had of 
comfort and of cheer for us, although 
not much to speak of. 

I took a little hollands hot, on 
purpose to oblige her, because she 
had no rum; and the little baby 
had some milk and rabbit-gravy, 
being set up in a blanket, and made 
the most we could make of her. 
And she ate a truly beautiful supper, 
sitting gravely on the stool, and put- 
ting both hands to her mouth in 
fear of losing anything. ll the > 
boys were gone to bed after a long 
day’s rabbiting, and Evan Black 
still on the spree; so that I was 
very pleasant (knowing my boat to 
be quite safe) toward my ancient 
sweetheart. And we got upon the 
old times so much, in a pleasing, 
innocent, teasing way, that but 
for fear of that vile black Evan we 
might have forgotten poor Bardie. 


CHAPTER VII.—BOAT VERSUS BARDIE. 


Glad as I was, for the poor child’s 
sake, that black Evan happened to 
be from home, I had perhaps some 
reason also to rejoice on my own 
account. For if anything of any 
kind could ever be foretold about 
that most uncertain fellow’s con- 
duct, it was that when in his cups 
he would fight—with cause, if he 
could find any ; otherwise, without it. 

And in the present case, perhaps, 
was some little cause fer fighting; 
touching (as he no doubt would 


think) not only his marital but 
manorial rights of plunder. Of 
course, between Moxy and myself 
all was purely harmless, each being 
thankful to have no more than a 
pleasant eye for the other; and of 
course, in really serious ways, I had 
done no harm to him; that boat 
never being his, except by downright 
piracy. Nevertheless few men there 
are who look at. things from what I 
may call a large and open standing- 
place; and Evan might even go so 
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far as to think that I did him a 
double wrong, in taking that which 
was his, the boat, and leaving that 
which should have been mine—to 
wit, the little maiden—as a helpless 
burden upon his hands, without so 
much as a change of clothes ; and all 
this after a great day’s sport among 
his rocks, without his permission ! 

Feeling how hopeless it would 
be to reason these matters out with 
him, especially as he was sure to be 
drunk, I was glad enough to say 
“Good-night” to my new young 
pet, now fast asleep, and to slip off 
quietly to sea with my little frigate 
and its freight, indulging also my 
natural pride at being, for the first 
time in my life, a legitimate ship- 
owner and independent deep-sea 
fisherman. By this time the tide 
was turned, of course, and running 
strong against me as I laid her head 
for Newton Bay by the light of the 
full moon ; and proud I was, with- 
out mistake, to find how fast I could 
send my little crank barky against 
the current, having been‘a fine oars- 
man in my day, and always stroke 
of the captain’s gig. 

But as one who was well ac- 
quainted with the great dearth of 
honesty (not in our own parish only, 
but for many miles around), I could 
not see my way to the public owner- 
ship of this boat, without a deal of 
trouble and vexation. Happening so 
that I did not buy it, being thorough- 
ly void of money (which was too no- 
torious, especially after two funerals 
conducted to everybody’s satisfac- 
tion), big rogues would declare at 
once, judging me by themselves per- 
haps, that I had been and stolen it. 
And likely enough, to the back of 
this, they would lay me half-a-dozen 
murders and a wholesale piracy. 

Now I have by nature the very 
strongest affection for truth that can 
be reconciled with a good man’s love 
of reason. But sometimes it happens 
so that we must do violence to our- 
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selves for the sake of our fellow- 
creatures. If these, upon occasion 
offered, are only too sure to turn 
away and reject the truth with a 
strong disgust, surely it is dead 
against the high and pure duty 
we owe them, to saddle them with 
such a heavy and deep responsibil- 
ity. And to take still loftier views 
of the charity and kindness need- 
ful towards our fellow-beings—when 
they hanker for a thing, as they do 
nearly always for a lie, and have 
set their hearts upon it, how selfish 
it must be, and inhuman, not to 
let them have it! Otherwise, like 
a female in a delicate condition, to 
what extent of injury may we not 
expose them? Now sailors have a 
way of telling great facts of imagina- 
tion in the most straightforward and 
simple manner, being so convinced 
themselves that they care not a 
rope’s end who besides is convinced, 
and who is not. And to make other 
people believe, the way is not to 
want them to do it; only the man 
must himself believe, and be above 
all reasoning. 

And I was beginning to believe 
more and more as I went on, and 
the importance of it grew clearer, all 
about that ill-fated ship of which I 
had been thinking ever since the 
boat came in. Twelve years ago, 
as nearly as need be, and in the 
height of summer—namely, on the 
3d of June 1770—a large ship call- 
ed the ‘Planter’s Welvard,’ bound 
from Surinam to the Port of Amster- 
dam, had been lost and swallowed 
up near this very dangerous place. 
Three poor children of the planter 
(whose name was J. 8S. Jackert), on 
their way home to be educated, had 
floated ashore, or at least their bodies, 
and are now in Newton churchyard. 
The same must have been the fate 
of Bardie but for the ‘accident of 
that boat. And though she was not 
a Dutchman’s child, so far as one 
could guess, from her wonderful 
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power of English, and no sign of 
Dutch build about her, she might 
very well have been in a Dutch ship 
with her father and mother, and 
little brother and Susan, in the best 
cabin. It was well known among 
us that Dutch vessels lay generally 
northward of their true course, and 
from the likeness of the soundings 
often came up the Bristol instead of 
the English Channel; and that this 
mistake (which the set of the stream 
would increase) generally proved fa- 
tal to them in the absence of any 
lighthouse. 

That some ship or other had been 
lost, was to my mind out of all dis- 
pute, although the weather had been 
so lovely; but why it must have 
been a Dutch rather than an Eng- 
lish ship, and why I need so very 
plainly have seen the whole of it 
myself (as by this time I began to 
believe that I had done), is almost 
more than [ can tell, except that I 
hoped it might be so, as giving me 
more thorough warrant in the pos- 
session of my prize. This boat, 
moreover, seemed to be of foreign 
build, so far as I could judge of it by 
moonlight : but of that hereafter. 

The wonder is that I could judge 
of anything at all, I think, after the 
long and hard day’s work, for a man 
not so young as he used to be. And 
rocks are most confusing things to 
be among for a length of time, and 
away from one’s fellow-creatures, 
and nothing substantial on the 
stomach. They do so darken and 
jag and quiver, and hang over heavily 
as a man wanders under them, with 
never a man to speak to; and then 
the sands have such a way of shak- 
ing, and of shivering, and changing 
colour beneath the foot, and shin- 
ing’in and out with patterns coming 
all astray to you! When to these 
contrary vagaries you begin to add 
the loose unprincipled curve of 
waves, and the up and down of 
light around you, and to and fro of 
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sea-breezes, and startling noise of 
sea-fowl, and a world of other con- 
fusions, with roar of the deep con- 
founding them—it becomes a bitter 
point to judge a man of what he 
saw, and what he thinks he must 
have seen. 

It is beneath me to go on with 
what might seem excuses. Enough 
that I felt myself in the right; and 
what more can any man do, if you 
please, however perfect he may be? 
Therefore I stowed away my boat 
(well earned both by mind and body) 
snugly enough to defy, for the pre- 
sent, even the sharp eyes of Sandy 
Macraw, under Newton Point, where 
no one ever went but myself. 
Some of my fish I put to freshen in 
a solid mass of bladder-weed, and 
some I took home for the morning, 
and a stroke of business after church. 
And if any man in the world de- 
served a downright piece of good 
rest that night, with weary limbs 
and soft conscience, you will own it 
was Davy Llewellyn. 

Sunday morning [ lay abed, with 
Bunny tugging very hard to get me 
up for breakfast, until it was almost 
eight o’clock, and my grandchild in 
a bitter strait of hunger for the 
things she smelled. After satisfy- 
ing her, and scoring at the “Jolly 
Sailors” three fine bass against my 
shot, what did I do but go to church 
with all my topmost togs on? And 
that not from respect alone for the 
parson, who was a customer, nor 
even that Colonel Lougher of Can- 
dleston Court might see me, and 
feel inclined to discharge me, as an 
exetnplary Churchman (when next 
brought up before him). These things 
weighed with me a little, it is use- 
less to deny; but my main desire 
was that the parish should see me 
there, and know that I was not 
abroad on a long-shore expedition, 
but was ready to hold up my head 
on a Sunday ‘with the best of them, 
as I always had done. 
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At one time, while I ate my 
breakfast, I had some idea perhaps 
that it would be more pious almost, 
and create a stronger belief in me, 
as well as ease my own penitence 
with more relief of groaning, if I 
were to appear in the chapel of the 
Primitive Christians, after certain 
fish were gutted. But partly the 
fear of their singing noise (unsuit- 
able to my head that morning after 
the hollands at Sker-house), and 
partly my sense that after all it was 
but forecastle work there, while the 
church was quarterdeck, and most 
of all the circumstance that no 
magistrate ever went there, led me, 
on the whole, to give the preference 
to the old concern, supported so 
bravely by royalty. Accordingly to 
church I went, and did a tidy stroke 
of business, both before and after 
service, in the way of lobsters. 

We made a beautiful dinner that 
day, Bunny and JI, and mother 
Jones, who was good enough to 
join us; and after slipping down to 
see how my boat lay for the tide, 
and finding her as right as could be, 
it came into my head that haply it 
would be a nice attention, as well as 
ease my mind upon some things 
that were running in it, if only I 
could pluck up spirit to defy the 
heat of the day, and challenge my 
own weariness by walking over to 
Sker-Manor. For of course the 
whole of Monday, and perhaps of 
Tuesday too, and even some part of 
Wednesday (with people not too 
particular), must be occupied in sell- 
ing my great catch of Saturday: 
so I resolved to go and see how the 
little visitor was getting on, and to 
talk with her. For though, in her 
weariness and wandering of the 
night before, she did not seem to 
remember much, as was natural at 
her tender age, who could tell what 
might have come to her memory by 
this time, especially as she was so 
clever? And it might be a some- 
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what awkward thing if the adven- 
tures which I felt really must have 
befallen her should happen to be 
contradicted by her own remem- 
brance: for all I wanted was the 
truth ; and if her truths contradicted 
mine, why, mine must be squared 
off to meet them ; for great is truth, 
and shall prevail. 

I thought it as well to take Bunny 
with me, for children have a remark- 
able knack of talking to one an- 
other, which they will not use to 
grown people; also the walk across 
the sands is an excellent thing for 
young legs, we say, being apt to 
crack the skin a little, and so ena- 
bling them to grow. A strong and 
hearty child was Bunny, fit to be 
rated A.B. almost, as behoved a fine 
sailor’s daughter. And as proud as 
you could wish to see, and never 
willing to give in; so I promised my- 
self some little sport in watching 
our Bunny’s weariness, as the sand 
grew deeper, and yet her pride, to 
the last declaring that I should not 
carry her. 

But here I reckoned quite amiss, 
for the power of the heat was such 
—being the very hottest day I ever 
knew out of the tropics, and the 
great ridge of sandhills shutting us 
off from any sight of the water—that 
my little grandchild scarcely plod- 
ded a mile ere I had to carry her. 
And this was such a heavy job 
among the deep dry mounds of sand, 
that for a time I repented much of 
the over-caution which had stopped 
me from using my beautiful new 
boat at once, to paddle down with 
the ebb to Sker, and come home 
gently afterwards with the flow of 
the tide towards evening. Never- 
theless, as matters proved, it was 
wiser to risk the broiling. : 

This heat was not of the sun 
alone (such as we get any summer's 
day, and such as we had yesterday), 
but thickened heat from the clouds 
themselves, shedding it down like a 
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burning-glass, and weltering all over 
us. It was, though I scarcely knew 
it then, the summing-up and crown- 
ing period of whole weeks of heat 
and drought, and indeed of the hot- 
test summer known for at least a 
generation. And in the hollows of 
yellow sand, without a breath of air 
to stir, or a drop of moisture, or a 
firm place for the foot, but a red and 
fiery haze to go through, it was all 
a man could do to keep himself from 
staggering. 

Hence it was close upon three 
o'clock, by the place the sun was 
in, when Bunny and I came in 
sight of Sker-house, and hoped to 
find some water there. Beer, of 
course, I would rather have; but 
never was there a chance of that 
within reach of Evan Thomas. And 
I tried to think this all the better; 
for half a gallon would not have 
gone any distance with me, after 
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ploughing so long through sand, 
with the heavy weight of Bunny, 
upon a day like that. Only I hoped 
that my dear little grandchild might 
find something fit for her, and such 
as to set her up again; for never 
before had I seen her, high and 
strong as her spirit was, so over- 
come by the power and pressure 
of the air above us. She lay in my 
arms almost as helpless as little 
Bardie, three years younger, had 
lain the night before; and knowing 
how children will go off without a 
man’s expecting it, I was very un- 
easy, though aware of her constitu- 
tion. So in the heat I chirped and 
whistled, though ready to drop my- 
self almost; and coming in sight 
of the house, I tried my best to set 
her up again, finding half of her 
clothes gone down her back, and a 
great part of her fat legs somehow 
sinking into her Sunday shoes. 


CHAPTER VIII.—CHILDREN WILL BE “CHILDREN. 


The “ boys of Sker,” as we always 
called those rough fellows over at 
Newton, were rabbiting in the war- 
ren; according to their usual prac- 
tice, on a Sunday afternoon. A 
loose unseemly lot of lads, from 
fifteen up to two-and-twenty years 
of age, perhaps, and very little to 
choose between them as to work 
and character. All, however, were 
known to be first-rate hands at any 
kind of sporting, or of poaching, or 
of any roving pleasure. 

Watkin, the sixth and youngest 
boy, was of a different nature. His 
brothers always cast him off, and 
treated him with a high contempt, 
yet never could despise him. In 
their rough way, they could hardly 
help a sulky sort of love for him. 

The seventh and last child had 
been a girl—a sweet little creature as 
could be seen, and taking after Wat- 
kin. But she had something on 


her throat from six months up to 
six years old; and when she died, 
some three months back, people 
who had been in the house said 
that her mother would sooner have 
lost all the boys put together, if 
you left Watkin out of them. How 
that was I cannot say, and prefer 
to avoid those subjects. But I 
know that poor black Evan swore 
no oath worth speaking of for one 
great market and two small ones, 
but seemed brought down to sit 
by himself, drinking quietly all day 
long. 

When we came to the ancient 
hall (or kitchen, as now they called 
it), for a moment I was vexed—ex- 
pecting more of a rush, perhaps, than 

was entitled to. Knowing how 
much that young child owed me for 
her preservation, and feeling how 
fond I was of her, what did I look 
for but wild delight at seeing “old 
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Davy” back again? However, it 
seems, she had taken up with an- 
other and forgotten me. 

Watkin, the youngest boy of Sker, 
was an innocent good little fellow, 
about twelve years old at that time. 
Bardie had found this out already ; 
as quickly as she found out my 
goodness, even by the moonlight. 
She had taken the lead upon Wat- 
kin, and was laying down the law 
to him, upon a question of deep im- 
portance, about the manner of danc- 
ing. I-could dance a hornpipe with 
anybody, and forward I came to 
listen. 

“No, no, no! [I tell ’a. ’E 
mustn’t do like that, Yatkin. ’E 
must go yound and yound like this; 
and ’e must hold ’a cothes out, 
same as I does. Gardy la! ’E 
must hold ’a cothes out all the time, 
’e must.” 

The little atom, all. the time she 
delivered these injunctions, was 
holding out her tiny frock in the 
daintiest manner, and tripping side- 
ways here and there, and turning 
round quite upon tiptoe, with her 
childish figure poised, and her chin 
thrown forward; and then she 
would give a good hard jump, but 
all to the tune of the brass jew’s- 
harp which the boy was playing 
for his very life. And all the while 
she was doing this, the amount of 
energy and expression in her face 
was wonderful. You would have 
thought there was nothing else in 
all the world that required doing 
with such zeal and abandonment. 
Presently the boy stopped for a mo- 
ment, and she came and took the 
knee of his trousers, and put it to 
her pretty lips with the most ardent 
gratitude. 

“She must be a foreigner,” said 
I to myself: ‘no British child 
could dance like that, and talk so; 
and no British child ever shows 
gratitude.” 

As they had not espied us yet, 
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where we stood in the passage-cor- 
ner, I drew Bunny backward, and 
found her all of a tremble with 
eagerness to go and help. 

“More pay,” said little missy, 
with a coaxing look; “more pay, 
Yatkin !” 

“No, no. 
play, please, Watkin. 

“See voo pay, Yatkin; I ’ants 
—more pay!” The funny thing 
laughed at herself while saying it, 
as if with some comic inner sense 
of her own insatiability in the mat- 
ter of play. 

“But how do you expect me to 
play the music,” asked Watkin, 
very reasonably, “if I am to hold 
my clothes out all the time ?” 

“Can’t ’a?” she replied, looking 
up at him with the deepest disap- 
pointment; ‘can’t ’a pay and dance 
too, Yatkin? I thought ’a could 
do anything. I ’ants to go to my 
dear mama and papa and _ ickle 
brother.” 

Here she began to set up a very 
lamentable cry, and Watkin in vain 
tried to comfert her, till, hearing us, 
she broke from him. 

“Nare’s my dear mama, nare’s 
my dear mama coming!” she ex- 
claimed, as she trotted full speed to 
the door. ‘Mama! mama! here 
I is. And ’e mustn’t scold poor 
Susan.” 

It is out of my power to describe 
how her little flushed countenance 
fell when she saw only me and 
Bunny. She drew back suddenly, 
with the brightness fading out of 
her eager eyes, and the tears that 
were in them began to roll, and her 
bits of hands went up to her fore- 
head, as if she had lost herself, 
and the corners of her mouth came 
down; and then with a sob she 
turned away, and with quivering 
shoulders hid herself. I scarcely 
knew what to do for the best; but 
our Bunny was very good to her, even 
better than could have been hoped, 
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although she came of a kindly race. 
Without standing upon ceremony, 
as many children would have done, 
up she ran to the motherless stranger, 
and, kneeling down on the floor, con- 
trived to make her turn and look at 
her. Then Bunny pulled out her 
new handkerchief, of which she was 
proud, I can tell you, being the first 
she had ever owned, made from the 
soundest corner of mother Jones’s 
old window-blind, and only allowed 
with a Sunday-frock; and although 
she had too much respect for this 
to wet it with anything herself, she 
never for a’ moment grudged to 
wipe poor Bardie’s eyes with it. 
Nay, she even permitted her— 
which was much more for a child 
to do—to take it into her own two 
hands and rub away at her eyes 
with it. 

Gradually she’ coaxed her out of 
the cupboard of her refuge, and 
sitting in some posture known to 
none but women children, without a 
stool to help her, she got the little 
one on her lap, and stroked at her, 
and murmured to her, as if she had 
found a favourite doll in the depth 
of trouble. Upon the whole, I was 
so pleased that I vowed to myself 
I would give my Bunny the very 
brightest halfpenny I should earn 
upon the morrow. 

Meanwhile, the baby of higher 
birth—as a glance was enough to 
show her—began to relax and come 
down a little, both from her dignity 
and her woe. She looked at Bunny 
with a gleam of humour, to which 
her wet eyes gave effect. 

“°F call that a ponky-hankerchy ? 
Does ’a call that a ponkey-han- 
kerchy ?” 

Bunny was so overpowered by 
this, after all that she had done, 
and at the air of pity wherewith her 
proud ornament was flung on the 
floor, that she could only look at 
me as if I had cheated her about 
it. And truly I had seen no need 


to tell her about mother Jones 
and her blind. Then these little 
ones got up, having sense of a na- 
tural discordance of rank between 
them, and Bunny no longer wiped 
the eyes of Bardie, nor Bardie wept 
in the arms of Bunny. They put 
their little hands behind them, and 
stood apart to think a bit, and 
watched each other shyly. To see 
them move their mouths and fingers, 
and peep from the corners of their 
eyes, was as good as almost any 
play without a hornpipe in it. It 
made no difference, however. Very 
soon they came to settle it between 
them. The low-born Bunny looked 
down upon Bardy for being so much 
smaller, and the high-born Bardie 
looked down upon Bunny for being 
so much coarser. But neither was 
able to tell the other at all what her 
opinion was; and so, without any 
further trouble, they became very 
excellent playmates. 

Doing my best to make them 
friends, I seized the little stranger, 
and gave her several good tosses-up, 
as well as tickles between them; 
and this was more than she could 
resist, being, as her nature shows, 
thoroughly fond of any kind of 
pleasure and amusement. She 
laughed, and she flung out her arms, 
and every time she made such jumps 
as to go up like a feather. Pretty 
soon I saw, however, that this had 
gone on too long for Bunny. She 
put her poor handkerchief out of 
sight, and then some fingers into 
her mouth, and she looked as black 
as a dog in a kennel. But Bardie 
showed good nature now, for she 
ran up to Bunny, and took her hand 
and led her to me, and said very 
nicely, “Give this ickle gal some, 
old Davy. She haven’t had no pay 
at all. Oh, hot boofley buckens 
oo’s got! Jolly, jolly! Keel song 
grand !” 

This admiration of my buttons 
—which truly were very handsome, 
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being on my regulation coat, and as 
good as gilt almost, with ‘ Mino- 
taur” (a kind of grampus, as they 
say) done round them—this appre- 
ciation of the navy made me more 
and more perceive what a dear child 
was come ashore to us, and that we 
ought to look alive to make some- 
thing out of her. If she had any 
friends remaining (and they could 
scarcely have all been drowned), 
being, as’ she clearly was, of a high 
and therefore rich family, it might 
be worth ten times as much as even 
my boat had been to me, to keep 
her safe and restore her in a fat 
state when demanded. With that 
I made up my mind to take her 
home with me that very night, 
especially as Bunny seemed to have 
set up a wonderful fancy to her. 
But man sees single, God sees 
double, as our saying is, and her bits 
of French made me afraid that she 
might after all be a beggar. 

“Now go and play, like two 
little dears, and remember whose 
day it is,” I said to them both, for 
I felt the duty of keeping my 
grandchild up to the mark on all 
religious questions; ‘‘and be sure 
you don’t go near the well, nor out 
of sight of the house at ail, nor 
pull the tails of the chickens out, 
nor throw stones at the piggy- 
wiggy,” for I knew what Bunny’s 
tricks were. ‘And now, Watty, 
my boy, come and talk to me, and 
perhaps I will give you a juneating 
apple from my own tree under the 
Clevice.” 

Although the heat was tremend- 
ous now (even inside those three- 
feet walls), the little things did as I 
bade them. And I made the most 
of this occasion to have a talk with 
Watkin, who told me everything he 
knew. His mother had not been 
down since dinner, which they 
always got anyhow; because his 
father, who had been poorly for 
some days, and feverish, and forced 
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to lie in bed a little, came to the top 
of the stairs, and called, requiring 
some attendance. What this meant 
I knew as well as if I had seen black 
Evan there, parched with thirst and 
with great eyes rolling after helpless 
drunkenness, and roaring, with his 
night-clothes on, for a quart of fresh- 
drawn ale. 

But about the shipwrecked child 
Watty knew scarce anything. He 
had found her in his bed that morn- 
ing—Moxy, no doubt, having been 
hard pushed (with her husband in 
that state) what to do. And know- 
ing how kind young Watty was, she 
had quartered the baby upon him. 
But Watkin, though gifted with 
pretty good English (or ‘‘ Sassenach,” 
as we call it) beyond all the rest of 
his family, could not follow the 
little creature in her manner of talk- 
ing; which indeed, as I found there- 
after, nobody in the parish could’ 
do except myself and an English- 
woman whose word was not worth 
taking. 

“Indeed and indeed then, Mr. 
Llewellyn,” he went on in English, 
having an evident desire to improve 
himself by discourse with me, “I 
did try, and I did try; and my 
mother, she try too. Times and 
times, for sure we tried. But no 
use was the whole of it. She only 
shakes her head, and thinks with 
all her might, as you may say. And 
then she says, ‘No! Ise not hot 
you says. I’se two years old, and 
I’se Bardie. And my papa he be 
very angry if ’e goes on so with me. 
My mama yoves me, and I yove her, 
and papa, and ickle brother, and 
everybody. But not the naughty 
bad man, I doesn’t.’ That isn’t true 
English now, I don’t think; is it 
then, Mr. Llewellyn ?” 

“‘Certainly not,” I answered, see- 
ing that my character for good 
English was at stake. 

“And mother say she know well 
enough the baby must be a for- 
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eigner. On her dress it is’ to show 
it. No name, as the Christians put, 
but marks without any meaning. 
And French leather in her shoes, 
and fal-lals on her undercloths. 
Rich people mother do say they 
must be; but dead by this time, she 
make no doubt.” 

“ Boy,” I replied, ‘‘ your mother, 
I fear, is right in that particular. 
To me it is a subject of anxiety and 
sorrow. And I know perhaps more 
about it than any one else can pre- 
tend to do.” 

The boy looked at me with won- 
der and eagerness about it. But I 


gave him a look, as much as to say, 
‘* Ask no more at present.” How- 
ever, he was so full of her that he 
could not keep from talking. 

““We asked who the naughty bad 
man was, but she was afraid at that, 
and went all round the room with 
her eyes, and hid under mother’s 
apron. And dreadful she cried at 
breakfast about her mama and her 
own spoon. To my heart I feel the 
pain when she does cry; I know I 
do. And then of a sudden she is 
laughing, and no reason for it! I 
never did see such a baby before. 
Do you think so, Mr. Llewellyn ?” 





THE PARADISE OF BIRDS. 


WE trust we shal] ever be ready 
to do justice to the claims of Physi- 
cal Science in all its departments, 
both on the score of dignity and of 
utility ; but we sometimes suspect 
that there is a disposition at the 
present day to exact, if not an ex- 
clusive, yet at least an excessive, 
attention to studies- of that kind. 
Some parts of Physical Science will 
always be studied for their material 
results, as forming a professional 
and profitable pursuit, of which 
Chemistry supplies one obvious ex- 
ample. Others are entitled to our 
regard as an indispensable means of 
promoting human health and hap- 
piness, such as those inquiries that 
are conversant with sanitary and 
dietetic laws; and recent inves- 
tigations have shown from what 
remote and unexpected quarters 
important aid can be got to assist 
in those objects. Another class of 
physical topics appeals chiefly to 
the speculative or sentimental part 
of our constitution, such as the sense 


of beauty, the admiration of sym- 
métry, and a natural curiosity as to 
the systematic arrangements of the 
universe ; though in many of these, 
such as astronomy and meteorology, 
results cf practical benefit have now 
been attained which would fully 
vindicate them from that reproach 
of inutility which Socrates affixed 
to the study of Physics as prose- 
cuted in his day. But while seek- 
ing to impose no restraint on any of 
these forms of science, we feel that 
there are other matters that have at 
least a co-ordinate claim along with 
Physics to a share of our estimation. 
Moral and mental science, as well 
as literature and a taste for art, 
must not be deprived of their fair 
share, both in the education of 
youth and in the practice of mature 
life; for without these the full 
human character will have been 
very imperfectly developed, and its 
highest happiness left unattained. 
Johnson may have been prejudic- 
ed, or have laboured under some 
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special disqualification; but he 
always deserves to be listened to, 
and his remarks on this subject may 
not unseasonably be reverted to at 
the present time. In speaking of 
the Academy which Milton founded, 
and in which it was his design ‘ to 
teach something more solid than 
the common literature of schools, 
by reading those authors that treat 
of physical subjects,” Johnson ob- 
serves :— 

‘But the truth is, that the knowledge 
of external nature, and the sciences which 
that knowledge requires or includes, are 
not the great or the frequent business of 
the human mind. Whether we provide 
for action or conversation, whether we 
wish to be useful or pleasing, the first 
requisite is the religious and moral know- 
ledge of right and wrong; the next is 
an acquaintance with the history of man- 
kind, and with those examples which 
may be said to embody truth, and prove 
by events the reasonableness of opinions. 

‘* Prudence and justice are virtues and 
excellences of all times and of all places ; 
we are perpetually moralists, but we are 
geometricians only by chance. Our in- 
tercourse with intellectual nature is neces- 
sary; our speculations upon matter are 
voluntary and at leisure. Physiological 
learning is of such rare emergence that 
one may know another half his life with- 
out being able to estimate his skill in 
hydrostatics or astronomy; but his moral 
and prudential character immediately 
appears. Those authors, therefore, are 
to be read at schools that supply most 
axioms of prudence, most principles of 
moral truth, and most materials for con- 
versation; and these purposes are best 
served by poets, orators, and historians.’’* 


This judgment leans, perhaps, 
too much to the other side of the 
question, as Socrates did, whom 
Johnson claims as an ally, and of 
whom he says: “It was his labour 
to turn philosophy from the study 
of nature to speculations upon life ; 
but the innovators whom I oppose, 
are turning off attention from life 
to nature.” 

We are glad to think that there 
are still among us a body of men 
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who at once advocate and illustrate 
the merits of scholarship and litera: 
power, in connection with right feel- 
ing and pure taste; and we are not 
sorry that there should be a few, 
who, when Science pushes her pre- 
tensions a little too far, and pro- 
mulgates conjectures for certainties, 
and resultless theories for important 
truths, are able and willing to play 
the part of the great Author of the 
Clouds, with more justice of per- 
sonal application than he observed, 
and with a higher and purer refine- 
ment than the old Comedy com- 
manded. Ridicule is not always 
the test of truth, but it is a great 
preservative from absurdity. 

The volume to which we here 
seek to direct attention is the work 
of a scholar, a gentleman, and, as we 
think, a poet; and in this Extrava- 
ganza, as he has called it, he has 
favoured us with a pungent, but yet 
a gentle and genial satire upon some 
of the eccentricities of the day, both 
in scientific and in social matters. 
His style is easy, elegant, and grace- 
ful, his versification flowing and 
harmonious, and he has studied in 
the best schools the true char- 
acter of that highest form of the 
burlesque which produces laughter, 
by professing to dignify what is 
mean and aggrandise what is little. 
But amidst the general expanse of 
ludicrous absurdity, which is the 
main character of the poem, there 
occur every now and then pleasing 
passages of simple beauty and true 
pathos, which redeem it from any 
suspicion of cynical scorn or heart- 
less apathy. On the whole, we con- 
sider it the most successful speci- 
men of polished and agreeable rail- 
lery at the prevailing crotchets of 
so-called Science that has appeared 
for many a day. 

The book is not, perhaps, suffici- 
ently clear in the exposition of its 
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own plan; and we shall here en- 
deavour to stand somewhat in the 
attitude of Prologue to the play, 
and explain the situation out of 
which it arises. 

The two human heroes of the piece 
are Maresnest, a philosopher of the 
“Development” persuasion, and 
Windbag, a poet of the romantic 
school. The time of the history is 
that era, yet to come, in which it is 
supposed that by the encroachments 
of man and the persecutions of boys, 
the Birds will have disappeared from 
the face of the earth, occasioning 
thereby a serious loss both to Science 
and to Poetry, and involving other 
consequences of a most threatening 
character. The object of the two 
personages referred to is to recover 
the lost tribes by a visit to the Para- 
dise of Birds, supposed to be situ- 
ated at the North Pole. With this 
view they have embarked on an ice- 
berg, drawn by a hundred white 
bears which they have tamed for 
the purpose. The situation is thus 
explained by Maresnest, the man of 
science :— 


“Meantime, to explain the state of our 
affairs, 

Both of ourselves, our iceberg, and our bears, 

Which seem perhaps unusual. Know then, 

O lovely ladies, courteous gentlemen, 

We who appear in this outlandish place, 

In times so dark, in such prodigious case, 

That from some star you might suppose us 
hurled, 

Are human bipeds, citizens of the world, 

In which Republic, I would have you know 


it, 
Tam a Naturalist, and he a Poet. 
Hither we sail amid these icy blocks, 
Full of philanthropy and paradox, 
To benefit our species: in brief words, 
We've come to make a treaty with the Birds. 
Ss the cause ;—but first, to make things 
clear, 
You should my theory of existence hear, 
Learn all the worth of Man, and who you 


are 
eae we have ventured for your sakes so 
ar. 


Hopeful and bold, progressive from his birth, 

Man aa all quarters of productive 
eart: 

Advanced his posts: he sowed the shore with 
crops 

Turned mountain-summits into turnip-tops: 
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Cut down the virginal forests, drove a share 
O’er barren waves, and tracked the pathless 


air. 
Weer he made his dwelling, far and 
wide 
The ancient speechless tenants pined and 
ed 5 
iit = wild beasts, and then the gentler 
erds 
Of antlered e, and last of all the Birds. 
These, by the new-built town from wood- 
lands chased, 


Soon proved attractive to the city taste. 
The truant schoolboy sought. their mossy 


nests ; 

The milliner their plumes and curving 
breasts. 

Others, preferred from their Seven - Dials 
court, 

Made ~4 the gentler Gun Club generous 
sport ; 

bejer cooks and beauties claimed an even 
share— 

ees for their pies, and beauties for their 


air. 
In short, by such proscription, one by one, 
Cut off to improve man’s cookery, clothes, or 


gun, 
The holiday of birds is most distinctly done. 


If it were well that lives so bright and gay 
Should thus be quenched, is not for me to 


say: 
Men are progressive animals :—but hear 
From this extinction what results appear. 
The Birds being gone, the Caterpillars, freed 
From all restraints, began wo enlarge their 


breed. 
The chaffer in the wheat his larve laid ; 
Dark — mustering like the Cossack, 
preye 
Upon each leaf, and blackened every blade. 
Scorched up, as though by arson, sword, or 


lague, 
Our land lies sickening through every league ; 
Our children pine beneath the wingéd curse, 
Our cattle starve upon the —nay, worse, 
The foe, swoll’n up to monstrous size, now 


seems 

Hideous and huge as nightmares in our 
dreams. 

Food they no longer find in fruit or flower. 

But, pressed for sustenance, mfist now de- 
vour 

Man, man himself! The caterpillar soon 

Will be the last live thing beneath the moon ! 

To save this anticlimax, if we can, 

We have come hither, I and yonder man, 

Who tells me—and I know not if he lies— 

That at the Pole, beyond the snow and ice, 

The souls of birds live on in Paradise. 

This Paradise once reached, I mean to beg 

Two birds of every species in the 4 

Which, hatched at home with artificial heat, 

The old ways of love and pairing shall 


it: 
Their beaks sweet pasture in our foes shall 
nd, 
And so restore the sceptre to Mankind.” 


As they advance they come into a 
kind of purgatory, where the souls of 
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those human beings are confined and 
punished who on earth had been 
guilty of destroying or tormenting 
birds. Among others, the souls of a 
Bird-catcher, a Cook, and a fine Lady, 
present themselves, and pour forth 
both their sins against birds done 
in the body, and the penance they 
now suffer for those delinquencies. 
The fine Lady desires to he informed 
by the poet as to the present fash- 
ions, and then laments the empire 
that she had wielded in that do- 
main, where she and her sister- 
directresses 


" Dispensed, in latitudes below. 
The laws of flounce and furbe low, 
And held on bird and beast debate, 
What lives should die to serve our ‘state.” 


Now the feathers and eider-down 
which had once been her favourite 
ornaments are converted to instru- 
ments of torture. She informs the 
visitors, however, of the way which 
they should go, and that passing 
through the Limbo of the Obsolete, 
they would come to the Paradise of 
which they were.in search, and of 
which the gate is guarded by a Roc’s 
egg. The embryo in that egg they 
must endeavour to conciliate so as 
to gain admittance. This announce- 
ment stimulates the two pilgrims, 
and especially the Man of Science, 
who exclaims :— 

** On, on to Limbo! did you hear ? 

The Roc’s Egg? Perish every fear. 

O palxontological sea ! 

Was ever traveller blest like me? 

Now is the time, and here the station, 

For a new theory of creation |” 

They proceed, accordingly, and an- 
nounce themselves to the Great 
Porter ; but Maresnest goes near to 
spoil all by disputing some of the 
doctrines held by Roc’s Egg,—par- 
ticularly some of a theological cha- 
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racter. The Great Embryo having 
intimated his belief that he got his 
“beak and wing” from Providence, 
Maresnest, in the spirit of the Aris- 
tophanic sceptics, exclaims, “There's 
no such thing.”* Roc then asks :— 


“By whose direction 
™ pny egg made?—M. By Natura! Selec- 


R. W has that?—M, The rise of Species: 
can 

You know not how it was? Then hear from 
me.”’ 


The philosopher then proceeds, in 
a wild and jumbling metre, to ex- 
pound how many things arose out 
of few or none, and how different 
things came from similar ones :— 


“Ho! ye obsolete wings in the outset of 
eer which the clergy Creation mis- 
call, 

There was nought to perplex by shape, s' 
. or sex; indeed, there was nothing 
at all, 

But a motion most comic of dust - motes 
atomic, a chaos of decimal fractions, 

Of which each under Fate was impelled to 
od, mate by Love or the law of Attrac- 

80 ineeed the old world, in blind particles 
hurled, and Love was the first to attune 


it, 
Yet not by prevision, but simple collision— 
and this was the cause of = — 


of the worlds thus beiien the first was the 
Sun, who, wishin: to round off his girth, 

Began to perspire with great circles of fire— 
and this was the cause of the Earth. 

Soon desiring to pair, Fire, Water, Earth, 
Air, to mon ous custom unused, 

All joined by collusion in fortunate fusion, 
and so the sponge-puzzle produced. 

Now the Sponge had of yore many attributes 
more than the power to imbibe or ex- 


punge., 
And we beguiled with the hope of a 
child. 


CHORUS. 
O philoprogenitive Sponge! 


MARESNEST. 

Then Him let us call the first Parent of all, 
though the _ 4 desire to hoodwink us: 

For He Be to the Earth the first animal 
= h, and conceived the Ornithorhyn- 
chus.’ 





* Strepsiades, in ‘ The Clouds,’ says :— 


a pac obv a¢ dyabdv Td pavBavery ; 4 


éuk Eoriv, & Pecdimmidn, Zeve. 


®. GA2d Tig ; 


x. Aivog Bacrréver, tov Ai’ eEeAnAakdc.” 


—L. 817. 
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The Ornithorhynchus being thus 
produced, and being an ambidexter 
animal, with a duck’s bill and a 
quadruped’s extremities, proceeds to 
devise means for diversifying its 
progeny. Its efforts come to this, 
that of four young ones from two 
pairs of eggs, one pair incline in one 
direction, and another the opposite 
way :— 


“From the bill, in brief words, were devel- 
oped the Birds, 
Unless our tame pigeons and ducks lie; 
From the tail and hind legs, in the second 
laid eggs, 
The Apes and—Professor Huzley.”* 


These views, and some deductions 
from them, incense Roc’s Egg to 
such a degree that he seems resolv- 
ed to keep the gate of Paradise shut 
against the strangers. Windbag, 
however, appeases him with an ap- 
propriate song in praise of the Obso- 
lete, and they are allowed to pass 
in. 
But in this “enchanted region 
of twilight and gentle temperature, 
abounding in trees, grass hollows, 
and fresh water,” and every luxury 
and appliance that can soothe and 
satisfy its winged inhabitants, our 
two pilgrims have new difficulties 
and dangers to encounter. All the 
birds turn out to reconnoitre them, 
including the Bird of Paradise, the 
sovereign of the place; and it is 
soon remembered that there is a law, 
by which any soul of any mammal, 
and specially of man, which there 
intrudes, shall die. The travellers 
are thereupon put upon their trial, 
and a jury is empanelled. Various 
of the birds come forward to give 
evidence as to the injuries inflicted 
on their race by mankind; and 
Windbag, then, in defence, adduces, 
on the other side, examples of those 
who have been what we may call 
Philornithists—Anacreon, Catullus, 
Aristophanes, Chaucer, and last, not 
least, Selborne’s Sage— 


* ae wane historian of your loves and 
euds, 

Dated your building, chronicled your broods, 

Described your times of flight, your change 
of feathers, 

Your light moods shifted with the shifting 
weathers, 

And by long commerce with his gable cuests, 

—. all the secrets of your souls and 
nests.” 


To each or most of these exam- 
ples the birds sing forth their ap- 
proval, and, as to the last named, 
the Swallow twitters some pleasant 
stanzas :— 


‘* If Transmigration e’er compel 
A bird to live with human heart, 
I pray that bird have choice to dwell 
From human ills apart. 


** Books he shall read in hill and tree ; 
The flowers his weather shall portend ; 
The birds his moralists shall be : 
And everything his friend. 


** Such man in land I have seen : 
He moved my heart with fresh delight ; 
And had I not the Swallow been, 
I had been Gilbert White.” 


The Bird of Paradise admits the 
force of these ‘“ extenuating circum- 
stances,” but reluctantly declares 
that “Law is law:” “the Law 
must take its course.” Windbag, 
however, has still another arrow in 
his quiver. If strict law is to rule, 
the defendants must be acquitted ; 
for the law under which they are 
being tried cannot reach them. Its 
enactment is that the soul of any 
man which trespasses is to die; but 
there is nothing said about his body; 
and if the body must live it will be 
difficult to kill the soul. This solu- 
tion of the question is welcomed by 
all parties, and the King exclaims: 


- ae they must be discharged. A legal 
Ww 
Is (blest be Justice!) stronger than the 
Law.” 


A full reconciliation takes place, 
the Human parties to the treaty 
engaging that Birds shall in future 
be protected from cruelty or ill- 
usage :— 
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** Save by your free will, 
None shall touch or taste ye, 
Roast you, fry, or grill, 

Or crowd you ina pasty. 
No man e’er shall get 

A reprieve or pardon 

Who shall dare to net 

Or shoot you in his garden. 


When your nesting is begun, 
Whatever truant urchin 
Takes more eggs than one 
Shall receive a birching.” 


Then, again, in spring-time— 


“Tfa girl 
Wish a new hat or bonnet, 
She must a leaflet curl, 
And write discreetly on it, 
* When you moult your blue 
Feathers, great Kingfisher, 
Save a plume or two 
For your own well-wisher.’ ” 


These terms being considered sat- 
isfactory, the Convention is con- 
cluded, and the Birds come troop- 
ing in with nests full of eggs in 
their beaks to enable the pilgrims 
to repeople earth with the lost 
tribes; and the Philosopher and 
Poet put to sea with their bear- 
drawn iceberg, among the farewell 
carols and good wishes of the Birds, 
who are thus trusting them with 
their embryo offspring. There is 
something pleasant and touching in 
the valedictory chorus with which 
the Birds in Paradise address their 
unborn young in anticipation of 
their entering on possession of the 
earthly seats where their ancestors 
had once been happy; and we shall 


wind up this article with some of 
the verses thus chanted :— 


** Go from the home of your birth, 
Children, unhatched in the shell! 
Go afar off upon earth, 
In the woods of your fathers to dwell! 
To pair in your leafy possessions, 
To mingle, in sunlight or shade, 
Your labours, your loves, and aad sessions, 
Your lingering late serenade 


** Snow-wingéd, wave-loving hosts, 
Whiten the skirts of the land! 
Pipe on the summer-clad coasts, 
arming your bosoms in sand ! 
Build high on the piles of the granite, 
And over calm fisheries float, 
From the Longships far eastward to Thanet, 
The Lizard to lone John o’ Groat ! 


** Yon, too, swallows, that hatch 
Broods by the dwellings of men, 
Colonise chimney and thatch, 
Fresh from migration again ! 
Shoot swift over market and haven, 
Or gnat-haunted river, that hems 
Grass meadows, serene-flowing Avon, 
The aits and the willows of Thames! 


‘* Eremite birds and recluse, 
Lovers of infinite room, 
Go, for your tenements choose 
Cromlech, and sheepway, and combe ! 
The curlew once more in the fallow 
Shall whistle at night by the main ; 
The peewit, whose children are callow, 
Lament upon Salisbury plain. 


* Rivers and streams shall resound ; 
The water-rat down in the reeds 
Shall hear the sedge-warbler around, 

And the crake on the low-lying meads : 
And the bittern shall boom o’er the rushes 
Love-signals, deep-throated and harsh, 

Where solitude mournfully hushes 
The stagnated pools of the marsh. 


‘** Yet, wheresoe’er ye shall roam, 
Seek not in life for your goal ; 

Death shall restore = = home, 
Death the imparadised Pole.” 
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CORNELIUS O’DOWD. 


IRELAND REVISITED. 


I was told I should find great 
changes in Ireland since I had last 
seen it. I was prepared to find 
Dublin itself much altered ; and in 
some respects, I believe, consider- 
able change has occurred. One trait 
has, however, sustained no modifi- 
cation of any kind. The genial, 
generous hospitality is just the same 
as ever; and for the courtesy of 
a graceful welcome, and the warm 
cordiality of a generous reception, I 


am ready to back my countrymen 


against Europe. I have lived, I 
am sorry to own it, so much away 
from home, that I have at last 
attained to that sort of observation 
which a stranger is apt to bestow on 
a foreign country; and in this way 
I find myself questioning modes 
and ways and habits amidst which 
I was brought up, but have lived so 


- long away from that they come be- 


fore me as new and strange, and even 
peculiar. 

The most strongly marked change 
in the tone of society which struck 
me was, that Dublin had ceased to 
be as provincial, and become far 
more national, than I remembered it 
of old. Nor is there any paradox in 
what I say. The old provincialism 
of Dublin displayed itself in an al- 
most slavish imitation of London, 
as though it revelled in the sense of 
its secondary position. It adopted 
the hours, the dress, it even tried to 
counterfeit the accent, of the greater 
capital. It mimicked, I rejoice 
to say most unsuccessfully, the 
languid air of semi-exhaustion so 
conspicuously distinctive in Eng- 
lish manners ; and it tried its very 
utmost to be as dreary and tiresome 
as its better. 

It has apparently outgrown all 
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those affectations ; and now, in one 
sense, there has grown up an Ireland 
for the Irish. A gradual distrust of 
English parties, a growing feeling 
that the great rivals for politi- 
cal power cared more for the Irish 
vote than for any real interest of 
the land, has estranged many from 
the ranks of either Whig or Tory, 
and prepared them, in a measure, to 
listen to the discussion of a separate 
legislative system with far more 
patience than they would have 
vouchsafed a few years ago. So 
that, while the present Cabinet are 
flattering themselves on their suc- 
cess, and chanting the praises of 
their “ healing measures,” they are 
little aware to what cause is due the 
seeming quietude of the land, and 
the actually wider toleration that is 
found in society. They fancy the 
patient to be cured, because he 
makes less complaint than of old; 
while the real reason is, he has dis- 
charged his doctor, and thrown his 
physic to the dogs! 

That old party-worship, which 
made itself felt in every social ga- 
thering, and marked a dinner-table 
as distinctly as the benches in the 
House, has totally disappeared, with 
what gain to the spirit of pleasant 
intercourse I need not say. 

Whatever a portion of the press 
may say, England cannot afford to 
despise the Nationalists. The green 
flag that these men would now 
hoist is not the banner of rebellion. 
There are at least a very consider- 
able number who do not desire se- 
paration from England, who would 
wish to see Ireland entrusted with 
the care of her own interests, and 
able to attend to the development 
of her own resources, without hav- 
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ing, as a necessary preliminary, to 
swell the lists of a party majority 
in England, or take the mot dordre 
from the staff at Downing Street. 
An Irish member now knows that 
before he can blast a rock in a Gal- 
way harbour, he must earn the right 
by exploding a Tory combination ; 
and that a successful sneer at Mr. 
Disraeli in the House is the essential 
preliminary towards a bounty for the 
coast fishery ; and feels how ignoble 
a position he occupies in the House 
at Westminster. 

I know it is not a gracious office 
to question the boons which a strong 
Administration have taxed all their 
strength to bestow upon Ireland, 
but I also know that many of these 
remedies have been advised in utter 
ignorance of the real wants and the 
true sentiments of Irishmen. The 
great physician Abernethy used to 
say, that no inconsiderable part of 
the treatment of disease was the 
endeavour of the doctor to obviate 
at one time the effect of the reme- 
dies he had employed at another ; 
and in this way the bark and the 
strong nutriment administered were 
simply the compensation to the sick 
man for all the bloodletting and 
depletion before. Now there is 
something like this in the legisla- 
tion adopted towards Ireland. To 
certain things that we have done 
for her, a great deal of late legisla- 
tion has been framed as the correc- 
tive, and the Downing Street doctors 
have less been curing their patient 
than trying how to counteract their 
own remedies. 

The chief intention of the Encum- 
bered Estates Act was unquestion- 
ably to substitute for the old and 
ruined proprietors a class of small 
farmers tied to the soil by their espe- 
cial interests, and responsible, by 
their properties, for the quietness of 
the country. The project was cer- 
tainly wise. No order of men could 
be better adapted to replace the old 
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gentry of the land, nor with any 
other could so many guarantees be 
found for peace and security. It 
was not possible to imagine a trans- 
fer of land which should occasion 
less inconvenience or less local dis- 
turbance than this. The very farm- 
labourers would, in all likelihood, 
remain to till the soil they had lived 
on from childhood, and not a tradi- 
tion of home or neighbourhood be in- 
vaded. 

In the working of the system, 
however, this happy issue was sadly 
disappointed. The purchasers “ un- 
der the Court” were not, as was ex- 
pected, the tenant-farmers of the 
estate, but a set of people totally new 
to landowning and its obligations— 
the small shopkeepers of small towns 
—men who had amassed consider- 
able wealth, and in many respects 
worthy and excellent people, but 
quite unused to the position of ter- 
ritorial owners, and totally deficient 
in the sort of knowledge that befits 
a man for country life and its habits. 
These men staked their money on 
land with a very small return for 
their capital, accepting in lieu of 
larger interest the greater security 
they obtained. They invested, 
however, on ‘the distinct under- 
standing that their two and a half 
or three per cent—and they rarely 
got even so much—should be as 
punctually paid as their bank divi- 
They knew nothing of good 
or bad seasons, of smut in the 
wheat or rot in the potato; they 
took little account of drought in 
spring or floods in autumn. Of the 
thousand and one contingencies of 
a farmer’s life, of which every coun- 
try gentleman knows the bearing 
and the pressure, they were utterly 
ignorant. They were alike unable 
to discuss with their tenants the 
themes interesting to each, and by 
that very show of knowledge evi- 
dence the sort of sympathy that 
should bind the owner to the tiller 
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of the soil. They only knew that 
their rent represented the very low- 
est rate of interest their money 
could return, and that their great- 
er security was the compensation. 
When, however, the rent remained 
unpaid—when they found that the 
tenant came forward with com- 
plaints and excuses, demands, and 
even defiance—these men had at 
once recourse to law. They sued 
exactly as they should have sued 
had the defaulter been a man in 
trade, and their joint transaction 
one of woolen or hardware or soft 
goods. They obtained their decree, 
and they acted upon it. Against 
these evictions—heartless evictions 
it would not be difficult to prove 
them in regard to the many inno- 
cent victims they included — Mr. 
Gladstone’s land laws were directed. 
He could not exactly tell the land- 
lord, You shall have no remedy in 


. case of non-payment of rent. He 


could scarcely legalise the refusal to 
pay, nor the powder-and-ball argu- 
ment of terror; but he could en- 
cumber the law of distress by such 
complications, introduce so many 
clauses for drawbacks, abatements, 
and allowances, that, on regaining 
his possession, the owner of the soil 
got very little else, and saw his de- 
mands for arrears so reduced, that 
he actually found the tenant had 
been living rent free, and that the 
sole benefit the law gave him was 
the repossession of a profitless tenure. 

Now, when it is borne in mind 
that the men for whose especial cas- 
tigation these new laws were passed 
were not the old proprietors of the 
soil—that they were not, in scarcely 
any instance, conversant with land- 
owning and its obligations—there is 
certainly a hardship in subjecting 


‘the entire property of a nation to 


laws whose necessity has been only 
justified by a small and absolutely 
adventitious class, and _ inflicting 
upon the gentry of a country the 


penalties that men totally estranged 
from their order have incurred. 

I have been assured, over and 
over again, that if a census of the 
Irish evictions was taken, it would 
be found that the same measures 
were almost exclusively taken by 
the class of purchasers under the 
Court I have already mentioned, and 
that a very small number, indeed, 
proceeded from the old proprietors 
of the soil. The law of tenant com- 
pensation was of this nature, and 
made to remedy an adventitious evil. 
It was, in its relation to the action of 
the Encumbered Estates Court, only 
another instance of the “bad doctor- 
ing” I have alluded to, where one 
portion of the treatment was meant 
to repair or counteract some results 
of another remedy. Had the pre- 
amble to the late law been explicit, 
it should have set forth that, “as the 
Bill for Legalising the Sale of En- 
cumbered Estates had so far failed 
in its object that the new proprie- 
tors of land were taken from a class" 
who knew nothing of land, or cared 
for land in any degree but as secur- 
ity for capital, the present Act was 
intended to remedy so much of the 
former Act as had not foreseen this 
contingency, and embarrass this new 
proprietory with such difficulties 
and obstructions, that they would 
heartily wish they had invested in 
Poyan fives or Guatemala threes, 
rather than land in Tipperary !” 

The satisfaction of the Cockney 
sportsman, though he never killed 
a bird, was complete when he 
found that at least “he made them 
leave that.” So the Premier may 
say, “I do not altogether wish that 
these men should be shot — the 
remedy is somewhat too rough; but 
if they could be induced to ‘leave 
that,’ we shall obtain a new state 
of things, and a new class, over 
whom the sense of an obligation 
will always be a source of power.” 
Nor is this Act the mere conse- 
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quence of former legislation, but it 
is actually in direct conflict with the 
former law.. By what was called a 
Parliamentary ‘“ Title,” a purchaser 
obtained under the Encumbered 
Estates Court all the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities which per- 
tained originally to the land. The 
new title was as complete an investi- 
ture as it was possible for the law 
to devise. To subject the men who 
bought land under this assurance to 
the penalties of Mr. Gladstone’s new 
law—to all the charges for tenant- 
occupancy, improvement, and even 
surrender—is, in fact, to repeal that 
law, and, what is worse, to repeal 
without declaring it. Now, what 
should we say if, acting on Mr. 
Bright’s well-known defence of adul- 
terations in food, it became lawful 
to colour wine with logwood, sweeten 
it with molasses, and impart bou- 
quet with rosemary and alderflower ; 
that every bottle of wine in your 
cellar, and which satisfied your 
tastes and suited your health,.should 
now be submitted for purposes of 
excise to all these new discoveries 
in adulteration, and made as impure 
as a popular Minister and an im- 
portunate people should desire ? 

I see by the newspapers that 
Lord Cairns, who has already shown 
some aptitude for helping his op- 
ponents out of scrapes—as witness 
the Irish Church Act—is about to 
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legalise the operation of the recent 
Act by an additional Bill, and make 
a Parliamentary title earn its de- 
signation, as being the least stable 
of all instruments by which the 
transfer of land was guaranteed, and 
less than any other equal to fulfil 
its pledges. 

If blunders to repair blunders are 
the sort of legislation which we are 
to accept as the healing measures 
of a friendly Admistration, I no 
longer wonder at Nationalists nor at 
Nationalism. Indeed, I believe the 
wisest politicians of Ireland are now 
less bent on defending their opinions 
as to home rule, than desirous to see 
what securities could be devised for 
maintaining the English connection ; 
and whether the dualism they think 
of could be as surely and safely 
secured as the Austro - Hungarian 
connection which they assume to 
take as example. At all events, 


neither the sneers at the old ante- . 


Union Parliament, nor the sarcasms 
at some of the men who now repre- 
sent Ireland in Westminster, are 
arguments of sufficient force to turn 
men from a project which gains ad- 
herents every day, and which, in 
uniting men of adverse opinions, 
promises more for the peace of Ire- 
land than all the blandishments 
bestowed upon the Romish priest- 
hood, and the most slavish submis- 
sion to Cardinal Cullen. 


AN INSIDIOUS COMPLIMENT. 


When Bickerstaff assured the 
world that Dean Swift, in reporting 
his death, had circulated a falsehood, 
the Dean replied, “‘Now we know 
you are dead, for you never told a 
word of truth in your lifetime’—I 
confess it was under the pressure of 
_@ very similar logic the other day 

that I read of what the newspapers 
called a Cobden Dinner. 

It was about this time last year 


a Cobden celebration was held, and 
a number of very eloquent orations 
were made, vaingloriously com- 
memorating the great achievements 
of the man who, more or less, had 
been assailed by the same speakers 
during his lifetime, but who, by uni- 
versal consent of our opponents, 
had been called the great peace- 
maker of Europe. Now, from the 
memorable period when the apostle 
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of Free-Trade promulgated his com- 
mercial opinions, in French even more 
questionable than his logic, to the 
Continent—to the present, the con- 
fident prediction which he made as 
to the peace that must follow the 
adoption of his doctrines has been, 
to say the least, unfortunate. Ma- 
genta and Solferino, Custozza and 
Lissa, the terrific slaughter of Na- 
chod, and the rout of Sadowa, and, 
more fearful than all, the downfall 
of France and the long series of 
Prussian victories, whose history, 
however redolent of military skill 
and prowess, has scarcely been 
charged with any peculiar tribute 
to the advanced civilisation of our 
century ;—all these, I say, have oc- 
curred since Mr. Cobden was feted 
by the civic authorities of Europe as 
the promulgator of universal peace. 

There is a vulgar adage that tells 
us how much wiser is the man who 
carries out his umbrella on a fine 
day, than he who only arms him- 
self against bad weather by its ac- 
tual presence ; and in this way the 
Cobden festival may possibly have 
its application; for however serene 
the sky and fair the prospect at the 
time of the commemoration, the 
wisdom of being prepared for a 
change has been abundantly proved 
by @&perience. 

This time last year we all of us 
can call to mind the pleasant little 
jocosities we were uttering to each 
other about the antiquated engines of 
war ; but, above all,.as to our own in- 
sular security. The “ streak of silver 
sea”—sickening enough, as most of 
us have found it—and other equally 
high-flown assurances of immunity, 
cannot be soon forgotten; and if 
we recall them now, it is assur- 
edly more in recognition of their 
beauty as poetry than for their force 
as prediction. . The Isaiah of Down- 
ing Street is more distinguished by 
imagination than strictly prophetic. 

The profound peace of Mr. Cob- 
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den isa myth. Great as are the in- 
fluences of commercial treaties—all 

roceeding on the benefits of a good 

lance-sheet—the passion; of men 
the envy, hatred, and uncharitable- 
ness against which we pray, have 
still their place in the world; and 
though we boast about higher stand- 
ards of intelligence and progress, 
and proclaim that the schoolmaster 
is abroad, we are obliged to admit 
that so is M. Bismark also,—and the 
confession is not always comforting. 

I do not know if I should have 
reverted to this Cobden Dinner at 
all, nor to the gloomy forebodings 
with which such a celebration al- 
ways inspires me—every recurrence 
of the festival being the prelude to 
fresh war—if it were not that I wish 
to express my special admiration of 
one feature of the after-dinner elo- 
quence of the last celebration. 

There can be no greater success 
of oratory than when the speaker, 
catching the tone and temper of the 
occasion, is able by his very words 
to reproduce the situation he com- 
memorates, and, by artful illustra- 
tion, displays a resemblance there is 
no mistaking. It was in this spirit 
that an orator declared that, however 
blamed by many for not having taken 
an active part in the late Franco- 
Prussian war, there were abundant 
reasons why we should not have 
done so; and rather preferred that 
attitude of proud neutrality, whose. 
greatest triumph was that it made 
us hated by both, and denounced 
with the name of egotistical hypo- 
crites, and other polite epithets I 
need not repeat. 

Having argumentatively demon- 
strated that the quiescent attitude 
was the sound policy—as we all 
agreed it was the safe policy— 
he might have stopped here; but, 
like the man whose last blow 
of the hammer rather loosens 
the nail than sends it home, he 
would add the unlucky tap of say- 
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ing, ‘‘Had we, indeed, interfered, 
we should not have aided either 
party, and only prolonged the war, 
and increased the horrors and 
miseries of the conflict.” Now I 
am quite convinced that in the 
first statement he is fully justified. 
We should not have aided either 
party! Even without the Army 
List to aid us, the late debates in 
the House are sufficient to show 
that we have no ‘army disposable 
for home purposes, far less for 
foreign aggression, and that by the 
time Mr. Cardwell and Sir Henry 
Storks have worked their wicked 
will on us, we shall be still worse 
off than before. So far, therefore, 
as to the little benefit our alliance 
might have rendered to either side. 
I completely go with them. Von 
Moltke would not have been any 
more grateful than MacMahon; of 
that there can be little question: 
but how, with the admission of this 
fact, it could be said, ‘‘ We should 
only have prolonged the war and 


GLASS 


It is said that Turkey, in those 
old unregenerated days before Otto- 
man Banks and Hobart Pashas, used 
to indulge in ‘‘ gouging,” and to such 
an extent that a one-eyed Turk was 
as common a spectacle in Constanti- 

.nople as a slashed-cheek student in 

the streets of Bonn and Heidelberg 
—the Turk with two eyes being at 
last such an optical affluence as to 
be regarded with envy. 

Wisely foreseeing what a market 
might be opened, a speculator—of 
course they called him a Yankee— 
arrived at the port with a cargo of 
glass eyes of every possible shade of 
colour, and with every imaginable 
expression. There were eyes of 
languishing softness, and with that 
grey-blue tint so popular down 

n Thessaly. And there were an 
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augmented its horrors,” I own I am 
unable to perceive. The pugnacity 
that does not fight, but renders 
every one else implacable, is a new 
quality ; and I hope Europe is duly 
grateful for the streak of silver sea 
that separates her from such a dan- 
gerous neighbour. 

I have puzzled my head long to 
guess how this passive attitude of 
ours could reconcile these two con- 
ditions, and all my ingenuity being 
balked, I have come to the conclusion 
that the speech was a rhetorical 
artifice, intended to revive the im- 
pression of what it commemorated; 
and that as the Cobden festival was 
a Blunder, the orator nearly intro- 
duced its merits by a Bull. As an 
Irishman, I cannot but be grateful. 
A compliment to my countrymen 
so insidiously conferred is some- 
thing to remember; and I feel the 
same sort of pride in the recognition 
as when I see an English Viceroy 
with a shamrock in his button- 
hole. 


EYES. 


endless variety of fierce and flashing 
orbs that a Maronite would gladly 
have taken in exchange for his own. 
There were cunning eyes toc en- 
counter the rogues in the bazaar, 
and piercing eyes that could penetrate 
a yashmak and leave a blush on the 
cheek behind it. But above all 
these perfections of expression was 
one quality. These glass eyes were 
““warranted to see;”’ and the pur- 
chaser always obtained a guaran- 
tee, duly signed and authenticated, 
that for all purposes of vision his 
crystal orb would be the equal of 
his own. 

The dissatisfaction of the public 
when it was found that the eyes 
failed in this one important point 
was great, and numerous reclama- 
tions were made to the vendor that 
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his wares did not sustain their cha- 
racter. His reply was complete and 
convincing: Unless the nerves have 
accommodated themselves to the 
new optical machinery, vision is not 
effected ; this, however, is a mere 
matter of time. When the eye has 
been worn six months, the owner 
will find it the best he possesses. 
Before three months, however, had 
elapsed, the whole cargo was dis- 
posed of, and the speculator had 
tripped his anchor and left the 
Bosphorus for ever. 

A late visit I made to Ireland 
brought this story to my mind; and 
so completely did the parallel adapt 
itself to the new Land Act, that if 
I did not know how the genius of 
our present First Minister is marked 
by originality, I should have said 
he had been plagiarising the smart 
gentleman from Ohio, and selling 
glass eyes to my countrymen. 

With that marvellous acuteness 
that distinguishes him, Mr. Glad- 
stone not only saw that the Irish 
tenant-farmers were essentially one- 
eyed, but the idea occurred to him 
to supply the necessary orb by acon- 
trivance of his own, so ingeniously 
and artistically made, that for every 
purpose but one it might be called 
perfect. A less accomplished states- 
man would have set himself to work 
to correct the mistakes of vision pro- 
duced by a single eye. He would 
have tried to call other senses than 
sight to his aid, and laboured by in- 
stance and by argument to combat 
the errors of monocular vision. Not 
so the great genius who controls our 
destinies. ‘I have hit upon an in- 
vention,” said he, “that will make 
these creatures fancy they have got 
two eyes. I shall not waste time in 
showing them where they are mis- 
taken in all that they think they 
see. I-shall leave them every one 
of their errors, and only ask them 
to look at them with my new glass 
eyes. If they grumblingly declare 


that they see no more than before, 
Pil regard it as a mere matter of 
time. Goon wearing the eyes, and 
when your system has conformed to 
them, you'll see perfectly.” 

Now it so chanced that I arrived 
in the land just as the great public 
who had invested in the glass 
eyes were beginning to discover that 
for purposes of vision they were 
good for nothing. The same igno- 
rant impatience people exhibit about 
the Income-tax, and other whole- 
some burdens of a like tenor, dis- 
played itself here; and there was a 
regular ou at this speculation, 
which recalled the well-known fraud 
of the wooden nutmegs. 

As another instance of those 
rogueries which Mr. Bright once 
assured us were the legitimate 
weapons of competition in trade, 
the thing might have passed, and 
Whigs might have said, Why did 
not the Tories think of it? They 
stole our Reform Bill, and scores of 
little shabbinesses in economy, and 
they would have stolen our glass 
eyes if they could. I am not in a 
mood either to concede this point 
or contradict it. I am more con- 
cerned with the question of the 
people who bought Mr. Gladstone’s 
cargo, and now find they are “done.” 

With the same one-eyed vision 
that they contemplated land at first, 
are they looking at it still, and the 
Ministerial glass eye shows them no 
more than before. The reigning 
idea was, We have made this coun- 
try so perfectly ungovernable by 
any Cabinet, and property of so little 
worth, that the English will buy peace 
at any price, even to confiscation of 
the land. Fortune has blessed us 
with an Administration of men 
whose personal craving for popu- 
larity is only exceeded by their per- 
sonal timidity: a little blarney and © 
a little bluster will do the work. 
While Paul Cullen flatters them 
we shall shoot the landlords ; and 
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if the Premier finds out that the 
double malady can be cured by the 
one specific—a man of genius as he 
is—he is sure to be caught by sucha 
trick, and adopt the measure. Land 
without rent will then be Law! 
and Erin-go-Bragh will be rendered 
Hurrah for gunpowder ! 

Paddy was told that by taking 
the Gladstone eyes he would see 
himself a landlord ; and he now dis- 
covers that this is not true, and 
that for all purposes of land tenure 
he must go on shooting as before. Im- 
provement, indeed! ‘‘ Pay me for m 
improvements,” quoth he. “ Thank 
you for nothing! Yow say, No 
eviction; but my cry is, No rent.” 
The speculator, however, has got rid 
of his cargo, and for a while at least 
he need not reappear amongst his 
customers. Sincerely, however, do 
I counsel him not to visit Ireland ; 
let no temptation of Killarney or 
Connemara induce him to cross the 
Channel. Ten thousand times ra- 
ther would I be the Yankee specu- 
lator in Turkey than the Minister 
in Tipperary! The disappointment 
in the one case, great and deep as 
it was, is nothing to the sense of 
defeated hope in the other. 

The political agitator had per- 
suaded the peasant that the land 
question was a “grievance” to be 
dealt with only by a political inter- 
vention; and by argumentation on 
this theme the connection between 
what is called Agrarian crime and 
Fenianism was established. Paddy 
cared very little whether Councillor 
Bletherum was or was not raised to 
the bench, or whether this man or that 
should be eligible to bea chancellor ; 
he troubled himself scarcely more 
as to whether the laws, that he never 
thought much of, should be made at 
Westminster or College Green; but 
he was deeply interested in the fact 
as to whether or not he should pay 
a rent for his holding; and if any 
party could assure him that he 
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should have land and pay nothing 
for it, they were the men for him, 

Now, latterly in England the 
favourite policy of statesmen is that 
expressed by a very worn common- 
place, and called the “‘thin edge of 
the wedge ;” and as Mr. Gladstone 
could not actually transfer the soil 
from the owner to the peasant, the 
‘thin edge” was made use of, so to 
burden land with liabilities to the 
advantage of the tiller, that the 
owner would gravely hesitate whe- 
ther he would not make any sacri- 
fice to get rid of a very doubtful 
Property j while the peasant, tempt- 
ed by the bait of future possession, 
should be talked into a quietude 
that Parliamentary rhetoric could 
call peaee. These were the glass 
eyes of the Ministerial Land Bill; 
and it is to have a little more pa- 
tience, and let your system get used 
to them, that appeal is now made. 

If Paddy cannot see with the eyes 
of the Downing Street manufactory, 
I only say, small blame to him! He 
has done as much for his political 
convictions as most men. However 
it may suit his calumniators to say 
it, he is neither naturally cruel nor 
is he illogical, and a great deal of 
English legislation proceeds on the 
assumption that he is both. 

There is nothing vindictive in his 
temperament, and, in consequence, 
the heavy blow inflicted on the Pro- 
testant Church failed to bring with 
it the satisfaction it was hoped would 
follow. Outside the circle of the 
rival Churchmen there was no sense 
of a triumph. The disfranchisement 
and disestablishment were all glass- 
eyed. 

How much of “glass eye” there 
may be in throwing the whole country 
into litigation by creating claims 
without rights, and making the pre- 
carious condition of property a plea 
for the reduction of rent, time will 
tell us, and without waiting long for 
it. Of one thing I feel assured, 
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that a like policy will not avail 
the Minister when he comes to 
deal with the Education question. 
Though Pat may be cajoled, the 
Priest will not; and however de- 
yotional the expression of the glass 


eyes, or heavenward their glance, 
they will not impose on Father 
Cullen, nor induce him to see with 
the orbs of Downing Street, a 
verified by the signature of W. G., 
and warranted genuine. 


A LOOK BACK AND A LOOK FORWARD. 


One of the most impressive, I am 
far from calling it, in all cases, one 
of the pleasantest, experiences in 
visiting your country after long ab- 
sence, is to mark how your contem- 

oraries grow old; I mean, to {see 
oon the various temperaments you 
have known in the heyday of 
youth, have accommodated them- 
selves to the altered circumstances 
that years have brought with them. 

It is often said that plain women 
—there are none ugly—have the 
faculty of wearing better than the 
pretty ones, and that Time deals 
more leniently with these than with 
those charming creatures whose ear- 
lier. years were a round of homage 
and admiration. I do not feel quite 
sure that I accept the theory, and 
that I have not felt the thrill of de- 
light some play of feature has im- 
parted; and my memory bounded 
back to the time when those eyes 
shot their light into my very heart, 
and the murmur of those lips was 
softest music. 

I will not trust myself even to 
think of these now. I turn to an 
analogy that suggests itself, and 
would ask, Are there not certain na- 
tures which, like the plain women, 
bear the march of time better than 
their more brilliant rivals? Are 
there not some people whose quali- 
ties, never very striking or remark- 
able, come out better by maturity, 
and, like a wholesome wine, ripen 
into vigour and richness, and a spe- 
cies of mildness; not to be acquired 
by anything but time? I half sus- 
pect this to be true; and if it be, 





what a glorious compensation for 
all the commonplace men of one’s 
acquaintance, to feel what years— 
mere years—will do for them, and 
how pleasant, — ae and com- 
panionable they will become by the 
time they reach the age of Methu- 
selah. It is not by a visit to Ire- 
land I acquired this same e ience. 
On the contrary, I found the youth 
I remembered a curate now a dean, 
perhaps a bishop; the briefless bar- 
rister a chief baron, or a vice-chan- 
cellor, somewhat time-worn, wrin- 
kled, a shade or two more severe in 
expression if you will, but in no 
other way altered; and in lively 
fancy, in ready wit and racy hu- 
mour, all that I knew him when 
he set the Chamber in a roar, and 
made the Historical Society ring 
with the cheers that greeted his elo- 
quence. 
Nationalities have a specialty as 
to how they grow old, and I believe 
in my heart Irishmen are not inferior 
in this respect to any. A French- 
man cannot do it at all. In the 
first place, he will not accept the 
march of time, but resists it like an 
enemy he is determined to conquer ; 
and by certain appliances of false 
whiskers and cosmetics, and a forced 
energy of spirit, and a supercharge 
of levity, he fancies that he has 
achieved the deception that has 
only succeeded with himself, and 
made others believe he is as young 
as he wishes to imagine himself. It 
is not easy to say how a German 
grows old, for he is never young. 
The beer-bemuddlement of centuries 
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is in the life-blood of the race, and 
their very childhood is dreary, fog- 
surrounded, and misty. The gnarled 
complexity of their uncolloquial lan- 
guage impresses silence on a race, 
who would need the impetuous 
ardour of the south to clear the 
barriers of their terrible compounds, 
and those rough gutturals that suffice 
to them for expressions of passion. 

Italians grow old_ gracefully 
enough. They have less of the 
levity that offends us in the French- 
man, and, though dignified, have 
none of that pomposity which an 
Englishman occasionally assumes, 
as though to make believe that it is 
a matter of choice, and not of neces- 
sity, that he is white-haired and 
large-waisted, solemn of gait and 
grave of utterance. 

I am not sorry to be able to speak 
of the Irishman as of another na- 
tionality, and to say why I think he 
meets years in a better spirit than 
most men. First of all, that large 
stock of geniality which supplied 
high spirits in youth, subsides by 
time into a species of humoristic plea- 
santry, sufficiently dashed by fancy 
to be brilliant, and enough matured 
by experience to avoid the imper- 
tinence of levity. Few men go 
through life more enjoyably, and, 
in consequence, few men’s experi- 
ences are less darkened by discourag- 
ing impressions of their neighbours, 
or by that distrust of humanity, in 
the main, which shows itself in 
great depression or melancholy. 

This certainly was the impres- 
sion I received and brought away 
with me in my last visit to Dublin. 
The Church dignitaries were, with 
all the staid gravity that became 
their station, able, and even witty, 
as conversers; and the Judges at 
once the most acute talkers, the most 
prompt in illustration, and the neat- 
est in reply of any to be found. 

There is no great misfortune, 
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thought I, in growing old in this 
fashion ; and if it be the air or the 
climate can do this for them, I'll 
never abuse rain again. It is not 
the water does it, nor even their 
wine, though they do give you such 
claret that your lips pout at the 
mere mention of it. I believe a 
great deal of the secret lies in the 
charm of a society small enough to 
insure a great deal of familiarity, 
and yet large enough not to become 
“small town,” or what Germans 
call krae-winckel. Peculiarities, in 
this way, are made to season talk, 
and are never disagreeably personal ; 
while there is a noble tolerance for 
everything and everybody—but the 
Bore! By the way, this conciliatory 
spirit, as opposed to party or relig- 
ious difference, has made large pro- 
gress of late. I do not quote my 
own experience for this opinion, for 
my visit was too short, and men of 
every shade of opinion too courteous 
and too flatteringly kind, to enable 
me to pronounce; but all have 
agreed in telling me how the spirit 
of mutual respect and forbearance 
has gained ground, and that of the 
old rancorous tone of partisanship 
little trace is to be found anywhere. 

T cannot say that Nationalism, as 
the movement for home rule is call- 
ed, has done this; for I have ob- 
served it amongst men avowedly 
unfavourable to this policy, and who 
are not always over-complimentary 
in stating the reasons for their op- 
position. The tolerance I speak of 
would seem to be rather the slow 
growth of a better spirit on all sides, 
showing that national prosperity, 
which they see, and that brotherly 
affection, which they feel, are better 
things in the main than party ran- 
cour or jealous rivalry. It is the best 
evidence I have ever seen of that 
clanship so remarkable in Scotland, 
and whose absence in Ireland pro- 
voked that well-known sarcasm of 
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O’Connell, that “not only was one 
Irishman always ready to put an- 
other on a spit, but a third could be 
found just as prepared to turn it.” 
I hope this imputation’ will apply 
to us no more, and that if there 
be any superabundant bad feeling 
amongst us, like good economists, 
“we'll keep it for exportation.” 
Externally, Dublin has vastly 
improved; the new quarter to the 
southward of the city is remarkable 
for beauty and elegance. The streets 
are lined with trees, and the houses, 
with their open spaces and gardens 
around them, have that air of “villa” 
in their aspect that makes them 
most enviable places of residence; 
and when one remembers that the 
sea lies within half-an-hour’s drive, 
and the Dublin mountains, backed 
by the Wicklow chain, close in the 
far distance, even until the Parlia- 
ment meet in College Green, there 
are worse places to live in than those 
picturesque alleys. i should be 
puzzled to say that any city of 
Europe, except Florence, could vie 
with these surroundings ; and though 
Fiesole is finer than the Three Rock 
Mountain, and the Val d’Arno more 


gloriously picturesque than the Liffey 
above Castleknock, I am proud to 
declare that when the hour sacred 
to white ties and tailed coats came 
round, the balance would incline to 
the other scale, and the stranger 
unhesitatingly declare that for social 
intercourse, for the charms of pretty 
women and pleasant men, even with- 
out a “count,” the Paddies have it. 

One of the ablest and most gifted, 
as he was pre-eminently the noblest 
and most kind-hearted man, I ever 
knew, the late Mortimer O’Sullivan, 
always predicted a time when Ire- 
land should take a leading place in 
Europe; when her men of learning 
would have their admitted i- 
tions on the Continent as authori- 
ties in scholarship and science; the 
Green Island become the Mecca 
of ali that the world possessed in 
art and in literature—the rallying 
spot where the poet, the painter, 
and the musician, the statesman 
and the archeologist would come, 
as to a shrine long neglected and 
forgotten, but now renovated and 
restored, recalling all bygone glo- 
ries, and receiving the fame of cen- 
turies. 
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FAIR TO SEE.—PART VIII. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Arter parting with Eila, as de- 
scribed in the last chapter, Bertrand 
Cameron wandered about the streets 
for hours in a purposeless sort of 
way. He had nothing to do—no 
object whatsoever—till to-morrow 
morning, when, at all events, he 
should see Kila again, and when he 
hoped she would be so far recovered 
as to admit of the discussion of 
their plans. He had nothing to do 
but think ; and so he walked about, 
pondering in deep trouble on all their 
griefs and perplexities. 

Her agitation had been most 
distressing, and it was all on his 
account; her illness most alarming, 
and he was the cause. What fathom- 
less depths of love and generosity 
there were in a woman’s heart! 
How she would have sacrified her- 
self for him!—even traduced her- 
self to his uncle to save his fortunes, 
and accepted the lot of a lonely and 
loveless life that it might be well 
with him! Well with him! How 
little she could have comprehended 
the depth of his love! But it 
showed how noble was her nature. 
Her resolution to persevere in this 
absurd self-sacrifice would, of course, 
give way before his calm expostula- 
tion. She was agitated and hysterical 
when she spoke of it as unalter- 
able. Of course it would give way. 
She was certain, however, that her 
father would never consent to their 
marriage under the circumstances. 
Be it so. At all events that would 
remove the painful feeling that he 
gained anything in marrying her 
but her own beloved self. It might 
be looked upon as a saerifict for her 
to make; but, judging by his own 
experience, that would only enhance 
her pleasure in bestowing herself 


upon him, even in opposition to her 
father. There was quite a singular 
harmony in the way things were 
running—such coincidences — such 
unparalleled love—such probable - 
mutual sacrifices. Everything cast 
to the winds by both—friends, for- 
tune, prospects—everything—all for 
love! It would be a sight for the 
gods if Mr. M‘Killop did refuse his 
consent, and he and Eila went forth 
to face the world in a state of beati- 
fied beggarhood. Then there would 
be an end of a disgraceful connec- 
tion for her and for himself; and 
if it entailed poverty—even abject 
poverty—that would be better for 
them than wealth coming througa 
a channel which made the purity of 
its origin doubtful. As a result of 
his cogitations, he came to the con- 
clusion that, notwithstanding Eila’s 
wish to the contrary, he had better 
see her father at once. No good 
purpose, he assured himself, could 
be served by postponing the dis- 
covery of Mr. M‘Killop’s actual 
views. Time was precious; and if 
an elopement had to be resorted to, 
he might as well employ this even- 
ing in maturing the plan for it. 
Besides, Mr. M‘Killop would think 
it strange if he was not informed 
that day of Sir Roland’s decision. 
Mr. M‘Killop had a right to expect 
the earliest information from him; 
though how, if that gentleman 
pressed him for Sir Roland’s real 
reason for absolutely forbidding the 
marriage, he was to get out of the 
difficulty, he didn’t quite see. 

But, after all, if M‘Killop was 
guilty—of which Bertrand was not 
sanguine enough to entertain a 
doubt—he would certainly conclude 
that his own crime and Sir Roland’s 
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veto were cause and effect, and say 
nothing about it; whereas, if by 
chance he was innocent, he had 
perhaps the right to have an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating himself. That 
was a consideration, and a grave 
one. On the whole, he would call 
upon him, and be guided by circum- 
stances ; and so he turned once more 
in the direction of the hotel. 

It was not a pleasant interview 
to approach. Apart from the com- 
munication he had to make, which 
was bad enough, he had to combat 
the loathing he felt for this man— 
this man with the taint of felony 
and the shadow of the jail upon him 
—this man, whom, under ordinary 
circumstances, he would have shun- 
ned as if plague-stricken,—it was 
not a pleasant thing to go to such 
a person and ask him if it was still 
his pleasure that they should become 
relatives. But then, Hila——; it 
was only another sacrifice made for 
her, and that was sufficient. 

With these feelings, he was 
ushered into Mr. M‘Killop’s pre- 
sence. Our fates and fortunes, as 
every one has remarked, seem con- 
stantly to hinge upon some trifling 
little condition; and the future 
events recorded in this history were 
very materially affected by the cir- 
cumstance that, when Bertrand 
made his visit, Kila was, to his 
disgust, not visible—that, indeed, 
she was unconscious of his presence 
in the house, and was at the time 
engaged, not in invaliding on the 
drawing-room sofa, as he had ex- 
pected, but very earnestly in the 
composition of a letter in an upper 
chamber. If, when she had finished 
and dispatched her letter, she had 
come down-stairs at once and seen 
him, even then the course of events 
might have been entirely changed ; 
but she didn’t, and so—why, so 
they weren’t. 

M‘Killop rose to receive Bertrand 
with smiles of welcome. He said 


he was delighted to see him—and so 
no doubt he was. For these long 
weeks that had been so dreary for 
the young lover, had been passed by 
his intended father-in-law in an- 
xiety and impatience. Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop said that he had actually dis- 
played more impatience than he had 
done during the three weeks inter- 
vening between his betrothal and 
marriage to her; and although we 
may doubt the severity of this test, 
the admission proved that M‘Kil- 
lop’s state had been far from that of 
his normal quiescence. 

“Come at last, Bertrand,” he 
cried, holding out both his hands. 
‘My daughter has left all the good 
news to be told by you ; I’ve not even 
seen her to-day. But to show you 
how impatient I have been to con- 
gratulate you (for the moment I 
knew you had come in person [ 
knew that it was a case for congrat- 
ulation), I have been five or six 
times at your hotel already this 
morning ; I suppose you have been 
with Kila. Well, well, it was 
only natural; but now sit down 
and let us hear all about it. I 
thought you were to telegraph ; but, 
after all, it is pleasanter to learn 
things by word of mouth.” 

Although M‘Killop spoke with 
all this confidence in the goodness 
of the news, there was a perceptible 
nervousness in his manner, and a sort 
of questioning look in his eyes, as 
Bertrand seated himself—in silence. 

“Well,” said M'‘Killop, as the 
silence was not broken— “ well? 
what says his Excellency ?” 

“His Excellency’s letter is not 
a pleasant one, Mr. M‘Killop,” said 
Bertrand, in a grave, sorrowful tone, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. 
M‘Killop caught his breath as if 
touched by a sudden spasm ; some- 
thing seemed to vibrate all through 
him, and every line of his face was 
changed as if by the effect of gal- 
vanism. 
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These symptoms were lost upon 
Bertrand, till, after two or three in- 
effectual efforts, during which he 
seemed to be labouring for breath, 
Mr. M‘Killop spoke: then so altered, 
strange, and discordant was the 
sound of his voice, that Bertrand 
started and looked up, and, seeing 
the miserable change which had 
come over the man’s appearance, 
felt that his guilt was beyond a 
question. 

““His Excellency’s letter is not 
so pleasant as we had hoped ?” said 
M‘Killop, slowly, as if trying to 
collect his composure. 

“Much the reverse, I am sorry 
to say,” replied Bertrand, again 
looking down. 

“He thinks, perhaps, that this 
engagement has been entered upon 
too hurriedly ?” 

“‘He does not dwell specially upon 
that.” 

A pause, during which Bertrand 
was trying to decide whether it was 
his duty to disclose unreservedly 
the contents of his uncle’s letter. 

“Not specially upon that?’ re- 
peated M‘Killop, mechanically ; and 
then, ‘‘I am to understand that he 
withholds his sanction ?” 

we a 

“* Unconditionally ?” 

“ Quite; absolutely.” 

“Gentlemen at his time of life 
have their crotchets” (M‘Killop 
went on talking pretty much at ran- 
dom); ‘‘object to early marriages, 
and soforth. He is jealous, perhaps 
—men in his position are apt to be- 
come exacting—of not having been 
consulted before the engagement 
was made ?”’ 

‘“‘He does say I was bound to 
eonsult him first of all.” 

“Oh!” said M'‘Killop, with a 
slight gleam of hope, “we must 
humour hima little; we must talk him 
over—we mustn’t despair: perhaps 
he won’t say ‘No’ a second time.” 

‘“‘ Indeed he would, if I ever asked 
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him again,—which I certainly am 
not going to do.” 

‘“No? He has forbidden the sub- 
ject ?” 

‘Nothing more will pass between 
us, Mr. M‘Killop, on that or any 
other subject; all connection is 
broken off between us.” 

“Good heavens, Bertrand! what 
is this ?” 

“Simply, that he has forbidden 
the marriage on pain of my disinher- 
itance, and I have declared for dis- 
inheritance.” 

M‘Killop, who had risen, fairly 
staggered back into his chair at these 
words, and sat for some time, rigid 
and motionless, staring at Bertrand 
withouta word. At last he started up, 
and cried out with great vehemence, 

“This is madness! sheer mad- 
ness! it must not be—it shall not 
be; you shall not ruin yourself; I 
will not suffer it. God forbid that 
I, or daughter of mine, should bring 
this upon you. Give up the mar- 
riage, give up everything, rather 
than lose your uncle’s favour: you 
can get a hundred wives, but you 
have only one birthright. Write 
to Sir Roland—write, and say that 
you bow to his wishes.” 

Bertrand was both surprised and 
touched by M‘Killop’s disinterested 
regard for his welfare. It appeared 
to him that this man, who had been 
guilty, was magnanimously unwill- 
ing that the consequences of his 
guilt—long past, and no doubt bit- 
terly repented of—should involve 
the detriment of others; for that 
M‘Killop divined the cause of Sir 
Roland’s refusal he was thoroughly 
convinced. He replied, however— 

“Tt is useless, Mr. M‘Killop; I 
cannot weigh my birthright against 
your daughter’s love; and I have 
written to my uncle in such terms 
as to make a reconciliation hopeless, 
even if I desired it. No, that is out 
of the question; but I assure you 
from the bottom of my soul, that I 
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consider the sacrifice a very trifling 
one to make for Eila’s sake; and all 
T have got to do now, is to ask you 
to sanction our marriage, regardless 
of Sir Roland altogether.” 

“Not till you are reconciled—not 
till then, much as I like you, and 
because I like you much. What I 
can give is unreliable; it might go 
as it came—by a turn of the market; 
and then it would be on my con- 
science, God knows how heavily, 
that I had ruined you irretrievably. 
No, no; be reconciled first — first 
—and then i 

“T have told you already, Mr. 
M‘Killop, that it is impossible; Sir 
Roland’s objections are insurmount- 
able.” 

“Then, for the love of heaven, 
give up the engagement.” 

“Even that would not restore my 
birthright.” 

M‘Killop covered his face with 
his hands, and remained thus, in 
profound thought, for some minutes ; 
then rising, and, as if collecting all 
his fortitude to put the question, he 
said, in a steady voice— 

“Be candid with me. Are you 
aware of the precise nature of Sir 
Roland’s objection ?” 

“Yes, Mr. M‘Killop, I am.” 

“ And it is ?” 

“Tt is too painful for me to men- 
tion; it would serve no purpose; 
his decision is unalterable.” 

“Bertrand, I have a right to 
know his reason; tell it to me 
frankly.” 

Bertrand hesitated for a, moment, 
and then said, ‘‘ Yes, Mr. M‘Killop, 
you have a right—I will give you 
his letter to read; here it is.” 

M‘Killop took the letter, sat 
down, and read it through. The 
contents did not seem to surprise 
him; he made no exclamations ; 
he read it through with quiet deter- 
mination, and when he had finished, 
his voice and manner were calmer 
than they were when this interview 
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began. Bertrand had not trusted 
himself to look at him, till he spoke. 

“It was well I saw this—very 
well: do you believe the charge ?” 

This was a home-thrust for which 
Bertrand was not prepared; but, 
truthful to the core, he replied, 
‘“‘My uncle is so careful and accurate 
a man, that it did not occur to me 
to doubt it.” 

“And still you were willing to 
make such a connection ?” 

“T was—I am—as I have told 
you.” 

“You are not a worldly man, 
Bertrand ; perhaps you may find 
your reward. This letter contains 
a truth, and yet not a truth, I 
was convicted, Bertrand, sentenced, 
and punished—all that is true; but 
I was an innocent man—I was no 
felon: do you believe me ?” 

‘“*T—really—_I—— ” 

“No matter; it is as I say. I 
was made a tool of by others in a 
design which, though legally ques 
tionable, was, I believed, morally 
innocent. Misfortune overtook me ; 
appearances were against me; I was 
poor and friendless. I went to the 
wall; those who might have saved 
me kept silence and left me to my 
fate. The story is not an uncom- 
mon one.” 

‘** But,” exclaimed Bertrand eager- 
ly, “can this not be righted now ?” 

“Have patience. I underwent 
my term of punishment, steadfastly 
adhering, through it all, to a fixed 
resolution neither to despair nor 
to succumb to the deteriorating in- 
fluences of convict life; to do my 
duty to the utmost, and look for- 
ward to a reward, however distant. 
It came sooner than I expected: 
my conduct was observed, and my 
partial release was obtained earlier 
than usual. I procured a mercantile 
situation in the colony to which 
I had been banished, and I pros- 
pered; so that by the time my legal 
term of punishment expired, I was 
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on the highroad to wealth. My sub- 
sequent conduct there obliterated 
the marks of my antecedents. Many 
others were similarly situated, and 
the consideration of antecedents 
was not much in vogue. I pros- 
pered and became rich; and then 
I carefully considered whether or 
not I should take steps for the 
vindication of my character at 
home. On mature reflection I de- 
cided to let matters stand as they 
were. I had good reason. I had 
changed my name, you must know, 
before I began to be known in the 
colony, and when my term of pun- 
ishment had elapsed, and I had 
shifted to a distant part of another 
but adjacent colony, I changed it 
again; and I hoped that when I 
returned home a wealthy man, my 
identity with the poor convict of 
forty years ago would never by any 
chance be suspected, and that there- 
fore it would be unnecessary to rake 
up the old story and vindicate myself. 
There would have been many difti- 
culties in doing so; and even if I 
had been successful, many people 
would havé remained unconvinced, 
and the prison stigma would have 
more or less remained with me. So 
I preferred to start as an unknown 
man, having originally sprung from 
the humblest origin, and having no 
ties either of blood or of friendship 
to bind me to the identity which I 
had lost. Only one man in Scotland, 
to the-best of my knowledge, was 
aware of my secret. It had been 
necessary that he should become 
aware of it professionally from some 
business connected with the transfer 
of property in the colony in which I 
had originally begun to prosper. He 
is no doubt the source of your 
uncle’s information, although Sir 
Roland, from his intimacy with the 
colony, might possibly have become 
cognisant of my history indepen- 
dently. Still, as he alludes to an 
informant at home, this man is no 
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doubt the man who, directly or in- 
directly, has supplied the informa- 
tion. On the whole, I am glad of 
this. It shows that my incognito 
has been otherwise preserved. That 
is my story—a sad one, is it not” 

“‘Deplorable,” said Bertrand; “ but 
you may right yourself yet.” 

“There is no necessity that I 
should do so, except for your sake, 
with your uncle; and that I hope I 
shall be able to do without any public 
scandal. I think you told me some 
time ago that Sir Roland was about 
to return home ?” 

“Yes, in a few weeks he will cer- 
tainly leave the colony. His inten- 
tion is to spend the spring at Pau.” 

“Very well, I will go there. I 
will wait for him there. When he 
arrives I will present myself to him 
and do my best to satisfy him. 
Probably I shall succeed; I think 
it probable that I shall induce him 
to withdraw his refusal; and as to 
what you have said to him in a mo- 
ment of heat, why, he is a man of 
the world, and will not think the 
less of you in the long-run for a 
little spirit and impetuosity. Have 
you told Eila of his refusal ?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“But not of its cause?” 

““No, no; I would have done any- 


‘thing sooner.” 


“You are a gentleman, Bertrand; 
and what did she say? was she will- 
ing to take you penniless ?” 

“Oh! I am sure she was—of 
course she was; but she was agi- 
tated and overcome, and dwelt too 
much upon the sacrifice which she 
foolishly considered she would be 
entailing upon me, and in that way 
hung back a little, but it was only 
the result of the first shock of these 
deplorable news.” 

“Well, Bertrand, you have be- 
haved perhaps recklessly, but, as a 
lover, nobly; and I would not have 
my girl not meet you half-way.” 

“She is an angel; and I have her 
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love more fully far than I de- 
serve.” 

“Very well; and now, for the 
present, will you agree to leave the 
case entirely in my hands?” 

“ Willingly.” 

“You may trust me to do my 
best.” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“ But, in the mean time, we must 
not give his Excellency a handle ; 
we must be all submission.” 

“Very well.” 

“And therefore there must be 
neither meeting nor correspondence 


’ till I have seen him.” 


“Oh! that would be dreadful.” 

“It is necessary, however: if you 
put the matter into my hands, I 
must manage it according to my own 
ideas.” 

And, after a long fight, Bertrand 
was fain to consent to this. Under 
ordinary circumstances he would 
have felt that the delay and his sub- 
mission to his uncle were too heavy 
a price to pay for Sir Roland’s com- 
pliance; but as it was to clear Eila’s 
birth from the stain of infamy, it 
must, of course, be paid with forti- 
tude. 

“We shall go abroad for the 
spring months,” continued M‘Kil- 
lop. ‘‘We may as well go abroad 
at once and take up our abode at 
Pau. When Sir Roland arrives, 


CHAPTER 


When Bertrand reached his hotel, 
he found a letter, addressed to him 
in Kila’s hand, lying on the hall- 
table. It had arrived only a few 
minutes before, the waiter said, so 
that she must have actually been 
writing it while he was with her 
father, unconscious of his presence 
in the hotel, and of the momentous 
interview going on helow. 

What luck it was, he thought, 
that she had written before an em- 
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matters shall be righted at the ear- 
liest possible moment. And you 
must go back to your regiment and 
amuse yourself. The time will pass 
quickly enough.” 

“T may say ‘ good-bye’ to Kila ?” 

“No, no—beiter not ; [ll explain 
it all to her,—that J am to reconcile 
Sir Roland, and that in the mean 
time we must be all fair and above- 
board in our obedience to his wishes. 
Im sorry to part with you in this 
way, Bertrand ; but keep up your 
heart. We shall all be happy to- 
gether before long.” 

And so they parted; and Ber- 
trand went homeward, sad, yet not 
despondent, and with a full belief 
that his intended father-in-law had 
all the heroic virtues of Jean Val- 
jean, without any of that heroic 
criminal’s shortcomings. 

“I must be patient,” he said; “I 
daresay the discipline is good for 
me; but oh! it will be very 
dreary without even a letter from 
her.” 

“That's a noble young fellow,” 
muttered M‘Killop to himself, when 
Bertrand had left him, “full of 
spirit and generosity ; he shan’t go 
to the wall: and if Sir Roland won't 
come to terms, the screw must be 
put on him— the screw — even 
if——” The end of his sentence 
was not finished, however. 


XXVIII. 


bargo was laid upon their corre- 
spondence. It was the last letter he 
could receive from her for a con- 
siderable time, and he must make 
the most of it; fortunately it 
seemed to be a long one. And so 
he betook himself to his room, to 
read it in the seclusion befitting so 
sacred an occupation. Lila was, as 
a rule, profuse in her epithets of 
endearment, and the commence- 
ment of her letters to Bertrand par- 
N 
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took somewhat of an invocational 
character ; but this letter was strange- 
ly barren of initial ornament, be- 
ginning simply “ Dear Bertrand.” 

“A joke!” thought the reader, 
and went on. 


“Dear Bertranp,—Though I 
suffer grievously both in body and in 
mind, I must nerve myself to write 
to you. I must collect all my 
strength and fortitude to do so—it 
is a task that will demand them all. 
Bertrand, I am going to do my 
duty! That word! how sad it is 
that it always sounds like a knell ! 
I must do it, however, for your 
sake as for my own—my duty. 
Bertrand, all must now be over 
between us; what you told me 
to-day makes that inevitable. I 
must unsay any promise which I 
may weakly have allowed you to 
extract from me. I cannot consent 
to a clandestine marriage, or even to 
a secret correspondence—indeed I 
cannot. Duty to my father, open- 
ness, truth—these have always 
been my guiding principles. I 
cannot fall away from them—even 
for you. My father positively re- 
Juses his consent to our marriage 
without your uncle’s sanction, and 
that can never be obtained now, as 
you have yourself said. Your own 
folly and rashness (it grieves me to 
use these reproachful expressions) 
have removed all such hopes. But 
indeed my father says—and I quite 
feel with him—that it would be 
beneath our dignity to permit you 
to sue your uncle further. We may 
not be aristocrats, but we have our 
proper pride, and neither of us 
could consent to be placed in such 
a humiliating position: therefore, 
Bertrand, you and I must do our 
best to forget the past. It has been 
very pleasant and bright, but, alas ! 
all that is bright must fade. Earthly 
happiness is fleeting and unstable, 
and this lesson we must lay to heart, 
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and try to profit by its salutary 
pain. Believe me, that if we face 
our trials in a spirit of brave resig- 
nation, we shall find our reward. [I 
have often had my misgivings dur- 
ing our engagement—I will tell you 
so frankly now, as it may be some 
consolation to you. I have often 
had my misgivings as to whether 
the measure of love which I could 
give you was an adequate return 
for the fervent affection which you 
have professed. I have had my 
doubts. I have often said to my- 
self, ‘Is this a summer-day love, or 
will it stand, as well, the test of 
trouble, trial, sorrow, and adver- 
sity? If it will not, it is not the 
return which Bertrand’s love mer- 
its.’ 

“T often tortured myself with these 
doubts. To-day I have again closely 
examined my inmost heart, and 
though there I find love for you, I 
cannot be at all sure that it is that 
kind of love which would be capable 
of consoling and supporting either 
you or myself in the circumstances 
under which marriage between us 
would now alone be possible. There- 
fore, perhaps, it is providential that 
that has happened which has hap- 
pened ; for if you had discovered, 
after marriage, that my love was 
not what it had seemed, you would 
have had bitterness in your heart 
against me all the days of your life. 
How could I have borne that? 

“‘ Very likely it is all for the best; 
I have at all events the satisfaction 
of feeling in my conscience that I 
am acting honestly and truthfully 
to you and to my father; and though 
I suffer keenly, I am supported by 
that feeling. Let us then forget 
the past. You will find many 
better and worthier of you than I 
am. Such disappointments wear off, 
they say, surprisingly soon, and very 
likely I shall hear of your marriage, 
and, I hope, happiness, before long. 
But you must make up matters with 
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Sir Roland if possible. I must say 
your recklessness with regard to 
him has been most foolish; but 
when .he knows that all is quite 
over between you and me, perhaps 
he will forgive and forget. I hope 
so. It will be unnecessary for you 
to see papa. <A meeting would 
only be painful to you both. I 
have been with him ever since we 
parted, discussing this sad matter; 
and now I am writing this beside 
him, with his approval and sanction, 
and he shall read it before it is 
despatched. He thoroughly ex- 
onerates you, and desires me to ex- 
press his good wishes. Now, fare- 
well. Be happy, and forget, yours 
sincerely, Ema M‘Kit1op.” 


“Jupiter e coelo perjuria ridet 
amantum.” Very well for his 
Olympian majesty to laugh, who 
had the laugh usually on his own 
side, and very well for us who 
have outlived the “perjuria” in 
which, perhaps, some of us have 
had, let us hope passively, our 
share; but the sufferer who, in all 
his fresh youth and innocence, 
receives such a blow as this letter 
dealt to Bertrand Cameron, requires 
the strength of an Olympian to sus- 
tain the first effects of the shock. 
He received it in silence—not a 
word, not a cry escaped him. If 
you receive a musket-shot which 
wounds you not mortally, there is 
no end to your writhings, groans, 
and exclamations of pain; you tear 
up the grass, rend your garments, 
bite the stretcher, and execrate the 
surgeon; but the bullet which 
strikes the mortal blow lays you 
down calmly and quietly enough— 
a faint exclamation, a shiver, a gasp 
—and life is no longer there. The 
work has been done cleanly. 

Thus when Bertrand received 
the letter from Sir Roland, his love 
was wounded deeply and painfully, 
and we all remember how vehement 


were his demonstrations; but now 
that he had read Eila’s letter, he 
made no demonstrations, because 
his love was dead—pierced through 
and through, killed and slain on the 
spot—killed by a Liz. She might 
have loved him less than he had 
thought, she might have had less 
fortitude than he had believed, and 
still, albeit wounded, his love would 
have clung to- her who dealt the 
wound, and still hoped for better 
times. 

But a Lie! his love died before 
it, as by the stab of an assassin— 
died by murder,— 


‘* Murder most foul, as in the best it is, 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural.”’ 


“A lie!” he muttered, as he 
crushed the letter in his grasp, and 
sat down silent, stern, motionless. 
His image of fine gold turned in- 
to most worthless clay, a world of 
bright hopes crumbled into dust 
and ashes, faith shattered, even 
dreamland dissolved, nothing left 
him but .the reality of a cheated 
heart, no prospect between him and 
the horizon of his life, but a blank, 
empty wilderness, despoiled of every 
feature that yesterday had made it 
look so fair, even beneath the 
clouds ; and all this transformation, 
all this ruin, wrought by the evil 
magic of a lie! How would he bear 
it? how could he bear it? He gave 
no outward indications. ‘“ While 
he was musing, the fire burned,”’ 
no doubt, fiercely within him; but 
he sat perfectly silent and motion- 
less, his gaze fixed on vacancy ; sat 
on, hour after hour, till darkness 
deepened into night, and his room 
was only lighted by the gleam of a 
street-lamp flaring drearily through 
the window. At last he became 
gradually conscious of a continued 
knocking at the door, and roused 
himself, looked about confusedly as 
if he had been asleep and dreaming, 
then rose and opened the door. A 
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waiter—somewhat ill-pleased at hay- 
ing been kept so long waiting, and 
perhaps disappointed to find that the 
sensation of discovering Bertrand 
hanging to his hed-post was denied 
him—proved to be the knocker. 
“Gentleman down-stairs for you, 
sir; particular anxious to see you, 
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sir. Thought you was asleep, sir; 
thought you was—didn’t know what 
to think, sir.” 

“Never mind, Ill follow you; 
go on.” 

“This way, sir; coffee-room, sir,” 
and Bertrand walked mechanically 
into it. 


CHAPTER XXIXx. 


The room was occupied by two 
gentlemen, one unknown to Ber- 
trand, but the other was Mr. Cop- 
pinger of the —th. 

“Good morning,” said that gen- 
tleman, affably. ‘I’ve ki-called to 
make it all square with you.” 

“Oh!” said Bertrand, still in a 
dream. ‘Oh! indeed? but I don’t 
quite understand.” 

“You're not s-savage, are you ?” 

“ Not at all; why should I be ?” 

“Well, you know, I was a little 
fi-flustered last night, and je-jealous, 
and savage, I suppose, and wanted 
to call you out; only you wouldn’t 
wait for L-arkins. Don’t you re- 


member? Ah! perhaps you were 
too ski-crewed ?” 
“No; I remember something 


about it now.” 

“Tye referred it to Larkins (let 
me introduce my friend L-arkins of 
the —th), and he’s certain I was 
in the wrong. Very likely I was. 
I ss-sometimes am; but when I 
am, I ap-pop-pologise. I ’pologise 
now. Accept my a-pop-pop——?” 

“Certainly,” said Bertrand. “I 
bear no malice.” 

“That's right; here’s my hand.” 
And they shook hands over it. 

“D-doing anything to-night ?” 
continued the Kicker. 

Doing anything to-night! Ber- 
trand’s every motive of action was 
so entirely paralysed that the idea 
of spontaneous action, of his having 
any will on any subject, or any 
existence apart from passive suffer- 


ing, sounded strange to him; but 
he answered that he didn’t think he 
had anything to do that evening. 
“Dine with me then at the —— 
ki-Club. Some of the regiment 
who have relieved us are ki-coming, 
They aint like us, you know, but I 
daresay they won't pick your pock- 
ockets, Is it a fi-fixture ?” ° 
Bertrand reflected for a moment. 
After all, why should he stay mop- 
ing by himself? He should go mad 
if he did; not that that signified, 


‘of course—nothing signified now; 


but he might as well dine with this 
fellow : it would help to keep thought 
away, at all events, for an hour or 
two; and so he agreed. 

‘“‘Eight sharp,” said the Kicker; 
and then, stepping back from the 
door, remarked,—‘“I say, how you 
took me in! I thought it was a 
ki-case between you and Miss Mac- 
Collop; it llooked dey-evilish like 
it; but I expect I was rather t-ight; 
and she says it’s all humbug, and 
that you’re only ki-common friends.” 

“There is nothing between us, 
you may depend upon that,” said 
Bertrand. 

“T know that now, and at first 
I thought there ki-couldn’t be; she 
laughs so fi-furiously at in-fantry— 
no of-fence to you, old fellow; it’s 
a way gi-girls have; can’t help it, I 
ex-pect, I’ve been having tea there 
just now; it was awfully jolly; 
she’s as sp-pooney as an owl on me. 
Rum old thing the mother! Ang- 
ling, L-arkins says: but trust ki- 
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Coppinger to dodge the h-ook. Bye, 
bye; eight sharp.” 

A bitter smile crossed Bertrand’s 
face as the hussar left the room. 
“Tt would be a just retribution,” 
he said to himself, “if she only had 
a heart, that it should be trampled 
under foot by a travesty of a man 
like this fellow. Pshaw! Ill think 
no more of her, or any woman. 
Pigott’s right, after all. I'll stick to 
his maxim for the future. Broken 
hearts are all very well for the stage. 
Hearts don’t break in real life. 
Mine shan’t” (with a sort of hyster- 
ical gasp), ‘“‘and I don’t feel a bit 
down on my luck now. In a week 
I shall be perfectly jolly, and go 
back to the good old soldiering life, 
and to men and friends—men who 
are always true. How my head 
aches! Champagne will cure that, 
though! and my imbecile host is 
good so far, at all events.” With 
which complimentary reflection on 
the genial Kicker, he went to dress, 
feeling a strange, tight pain across 
the forehead, but a rising exhilara- 
tion of spirits. “What an extraor- 
dinary-looking fellow I am!” he 
cried, as he looked in the glass; 
“my eyes look twice their usual 
size, and ten times as bright as us- 
ual. Ha! ha! ha! it’s really most 
absurd! What spirits ’m in! No 
one would think that—— Oh! 


hang all women! 


‘Merrily, merrily march away, 
Soldier’s glory lives in story ; 
His laurels are green when his locks are 


grey. 
Hurrah for the life of a soldier!’ 


and he kept singing the refrain of 
the devil- may-care old marching- 
song till he was dressed, trolling it 
lustily as he drove along to the Club, 
and only suppressing it with an ef- 
fort, in compliment to that institu- 
tion, when he entered its walls. It 
was quite astonishing, he kept re- 
marking to himself, what spirits he 
was in. 


The party consisted of some half- 
a-dozen gentlemen—Coppinger, Lar- 
kins, and the promised contingent 
from the new regiment—rather sto- 
lid-looking young men, on the whole, 
with a sealed-pattern look about the 
face, collars, and other features, sug- 
gesting the idea that they had been 
run up on contract by the same 
firm, and not promising great things 
in the way of an intellectual even- 
ing. It is wonderful, however, 
what miracles champagne will effect 
on such occasions; it not only 
loosens tongues, but induces a bland 
feeling of toleration for whatever 
platitudes they may utter. And so, 
after two or three rounds of the ma- 
gical fluid, the party was as noisy 
and convivial as need be. The 
quantity of talk was at all events 
undeniable, and the laughter bois- 
terous — evidently kindling the 
wrath of several greybeards dot- 
ted about the dining-room, and 
who were topping up their frugal 
repasts with jorums of whisky- 
punch, through the fumes of which 
many a jaundiced glance was cast 
upon the proceedings of the ban- 
queters. 

Coppinger naturally became at 
once the butt of the party, and the 
smallest jackdaw had a peck at that 
bird of gorgeous plumage. He 
bragged about himself, his regiment, 
his horses, his clothes, cigars, and 
conquests. He was trotted out on 
all these subjects, and stepped out 
bravely, inspiring the mildest tyro 
in the art of chaff, supplied by the 
new regiment, with a notion that he 
(the tyro) was “going it,” and no 
mistake, and that his brother offi- 
cers, in mess assembled, must be 
shown at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity what an unsuspected maga- 
zine of wit and banter they pos- 
sessed in him. But Bertrand was 
the life of the party; he never 
flagged ; his spirits rose to the 
wildest exuberance. Story after 
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story, sally after sally, flowed from 
him in a sparkling stream; and 
when, dinner being over, and the 
greybeards gone, he proposed the 
Kicker’s health, it was in a serio-comic 
speech of such grotesque fun, that 
the house fairly ‘‘came down”—in 
more senses than one, indeed, for 
angry seniors descended from the 
reading-room to remonstrate. The 
Kicker himself was loudest in his 
plaudits, confiding to a neighbour in 
a hiccupy whisper, “this ki-codger 
is a deal too good for the Fi-feet, 
you know ; we must have him. [ve 
got my eye on him, mark you; and, 
ki-cost what it may, he comes to us. 
Lord bless you! he could give most 
of us a stone in the way of chaff. 
Talk of bi-Belcher of the Blues ! bi- 
Belcher’s a baby to ki-Cameron.” 
The party did not conclude their 
festivities in the dining-room ; even- 
tually an adjournment to the smok- 
ing-room took place, where their 
loud merriment soon left them a 
clear field ; and there they ‘made a 
night of it.” Scarcely a Club rule 
escaped infraction. Supper was 
ordered up and procured by men- 
aces; bones, and more bones, and 
yet again bones. Songs, choruses, 
and view-holloas echoed through the 
outraged halls; and in the lulls be- 
tween the grander salvoes, the pop- 
ping of champagne and soda-water 
corks indicated the process of prim- 
ing and loading for new efforts. 
Bertrand still led the orgies ; it was 
under his direction that the fun 
grew faster and more furious. By 
degrees a certain enfeeblement crept 
over some of the revellers; certain 
legs began to decline the perpendi- 
cular; certain voices began to stray 
hopelessly up and down the gamut 
in search of a practicable key-note. 
Men might be seen dropping thejr 
tumblers on the floor, and making 
elaborate apologies to the fragments ; 
and a proposal on the part of the 
Kicker to “draw” the sleeping 
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members of the Club, only escaped 
execution from the difficulties of 
“getting up the hill” (the brandy- 
and-soda equivalent for the stair- 
case). 
But there was no enfeeblement 
about Bertrand; his spirits never 
flagged. The wine which he drank 
in bumpers never sent him beyond 
the level he had been on all the 
evening. Again and again he ral- 
lied the drooping forces; again and 
again repelled the remonstrances of 
the Club-master; again and again 
scouted the idea of turning out. 
Coppinger — who looked at all 
times the very incarnation of strong 
waters—beyond several attempts to 
press a shilling into Bertrand’s hand, 
with a view, it was surmised, to 
securing him for the mounted branch 
of the service, did not betray that 
he was seriously inconvenienced by 
his liberal potations, and manfully 
seconded Bertrand’s efforts to keep 
the ball rolling. But at last a time 
came when the ball would roll no 
farther. The bravest sub of horse 
or foot is but mortal, and, like other 
mortals, has his gauge. A pretty 
general collapse took place, and 
Bertrand and Coppinger retired to- 
gether from the stricken field, car- 
rying off their slain in the shape 
of Larkins—not without difficulty, 
that gentleman’s ‘“ma-chinery,” as 
Coppinger characterised his legs, 
being “all nohow.” As for the 
others, two at least were left to be 
swept up by the servants in the 
morning—the Kicker contemptu- 
ously remarking, with a jerk of his 
thumb in the direction of their 
prostrate forms, —‘ Never saw 
such form for ki-cavalry. Hang me 
if they’re even fit for the Engi- 
neers! ki-carry nothing—the di-duf- 
fers!” He apologised for Larkin’s 
state of dilapidation by explaining 
that his “stomjack” was out of 
order—the result of an unusually 
protracted trial, incident to a change 
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of quarters, which up to this moment 
it had undergone most creditably— 
adding, however, that he would have 
left him there without compunction, 
if it wasn’t that they were both due 
in York on the following forenoon, 
and it would be slow travelling with- 
out him. They reached the hotel 
as the bleak winter morning was 
beginning to dawn. Coppinger asked 
Bertrand as to his plans. Bertrand 
hadn’t thought of them; but he was 
ready for anything. 

“Come with us to York? [ll 
put you up, and sh-ow you what a 
regiment can be made.” 

“All right,” said Bertrand ; ‘‘ when 
does the train start?” 

“Ten o'clock; we'll put in an 
hour or two of sleep, then a de- 
villed kidney, a brandy-and-soda, 
and off you go.” 

“Tll be ready; but I don’t feel 
sleepy. Ill take a walk and see 
the beauties of the place, ha! ha! 
Please tell the people to have my 
things put up.” And Bertrand 
strode away down the street. The 
Kicker gazed after him in hazy ad- 
miration. 

“Fi-form, by Jove! Pace and 
form! L-ost on in-fantry! quite 
lost; but I’ve got my eye on him, so 
just you wait a bit.” With which 
consolatory reflection, addressed to 
an adjacent lamp-post, the Kicker 
nodded his head sapiently, and 
turned into the hotel. 

Bertrand was not sleepy; he felt 
as if nothing could ever make him 
sleepy again. A wild exhilaration 
still possessed him—a desire for 
rapid motion, bustle, and noise. 
At the moment he would have been 
the very man for a forlorn-hope or 
a reckless charge. Everything was 
a glorious whirl in his brain. No 
dull thoughts of grief were there. 
Wild incongruous absurdities pre- 
sented themselves to his mind, and 
made him laugh aloud; fragments 
of last night’s songs rose to his lips, 
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and he shouted them in the empty 
streets. 

Pursuing his random walk, he 
chanced to pass the M’Killops’ 
hotel. At sight of it he seemed to 
be touched by some exquisitely 
humorous thought, and his laugh- 
ter rang loud and high under their 
windows—no bitter, self-mocking 
laughter, but blithe and _ hearty 
peals of merriment; and so he 
passed on and on; and the sun 
rose, and the town became broad 
awake, and the streets filled, and 
the strange glances of the passers- 
by delighted him as something irre- 
sistibly comic and absurd; and so, 
in the highest glee, he arrived at 
the hotel, just in time to dress, and 
start with his two companions, both 
showing considerable symptoms of 
wear and tear, for the train. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Kicker,” 
cried Bertrand, “it’s a deal too slow 
going to York; I can’t do it, old 
fellow. I don’t think I could 
stand the smell of the stables just 
now. I'll go on to town, and per- 
haps run over to Paris to-morrow ; 
will you come ?” 

The Kicker could not, but he 
honoured the sudden change of 
plans and the wholly insufficient rea- 
sons given for it, as a new indica- 
tion of “form,” and so let Bertrand 
off his engagement easily. 

During the journey Bertrand 
sang and rattled on like a maniac; 
and nothing but his appreciation of 
the “form” thereby indicated would 
have prevented the Kicker from 
feeling a good deal bored by his 
new friend, being, to use his own 
expression, not a little “jumpy” 
this morning. As for Larkins, he 
and his “stomjack” had made no 
very perceptible rally, and were 
travelling as more or less the lug- 
gage and personal effects of Lieu- 
tenant Coppinger. 

At York, the latter gentleman, 
after carefully collecting Larkins, left 
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the train, bidding Bertrand adieu 
with affectionate empressement, and 
an assurance that his eye was, and 
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would continue to be, on him; and 
so we shall leave Bertrand for a little 
while he pursues his journey. 


2 


' CHAPTER XXX. 


We know a good deal about Kila 
now, and not much to her advan- 
tage; but we shall not moralise over 
her, or set ourselves to trace by what 
process of thought she had decided 
to write that letter to Bertrand 
which had produced such exhilar- 
ating effects upon him: whether she 
had once loved him, and, having 
loved, had tired of him; whether 
she had never loved him at all, but 
only his future prospects, and so 
thrown him over when they seemed 
lost; or whether some new and vio- 
lent attraction (scarcely the Kicker, 
surely !) had suddenly possessed her. 
Into such speculations we shall not 
enter ; suffice it that she had written 
what she had written, and committed 
herself by the clumsy and unlady- 
like expedient of a falsehood. That 
Nemesis overtakes all crime in some 
shape or other is the orthodox be- 
lief—and in this instance the ortho- 
dox belief was justified. Her letter 
had barely reached its destination, 
when Nemesis was down upon her, 
“wanting” her for the little fiction 
which it contained. A message 
came from her father that he wish- 
ed particularly to see her at once, 
and she went down to him. His 
mannner was grave, but neither 
gloomy nor depressed. 

“J have seen Bertrand,” he said. 
This was startling to begin with, and 
rather threw her off her balance. 

““ When ?” she asked faintly, won- 
dering if he could possibly have 
received her letter and communi- 
cated its contents to her father 
already. i 

“He only left me a quarter of an 
hour ago.” Kila breathed again. 


“He has told you of his uncle’s re- 
fusal ?”’ continued her father. 

“Oh yes.” 

** And of what he has done ?” 

“Yes, indeed; he has been most 
foolish.” 

“Still I should scarcely have ex- 
pected you to make the admission.” 

“Indeed, papa, I am more sen- 
sible than you imagine.” 

“Humph! but you were willing 
to marry him ?” 

‘“‘Never without your permission, 
dear papa.” 

“And that you shall have, my 
child, 1 trust.” 

““What!” cried Eila, in an agita- 
tion which her father mistook for 
joy. 
‘“You must not be too sanguine, 
my dear, but I hope to be in a posi- 
tion to sanction it before long.” 

“Oh! but——but-—” 

“But what, Hila?” said her father, 
looking at her in surprise. 

“Sir Roland will never give his 
consent, papa.” 

“What does that matter, if you 
only wait for mine ?” 

“True,” said Kila, with despair in 
her heart and the ghost of a smile 
on her face, which had become very 
pale—“ true.” 

“* However,” M‘Killop continued, 
‘“‘ mine is still dependent upon his.” 

“Yes, papa,” murmured Fila. 

“In the mean time you must pro- 
mise me not to have any sort of 
communication with Bertrand.” 

The promise was given with most 
filial alacrity. 

“T think—mind I only say, I 
think—I shall be able to get over 
Sir Roland’s objections.” 
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“Oh, papa!” gasped Eila; “how 
can you ?” 

“ Never mind how; I think I can; 
but don’t be too sanguine.” 

“T won’t! I won’t!” 

“There is a reasonable prospect 
of success, and no call to despair 
—that’s all.” 

“Thank you, papa.” 

“« A month or two will settle it all ; 
meantime you must try to be as happy 
as youcan. It is all to be worked 
out by me, without any communica- 
tion with Bertrand—that’s part of 
the conspiracy, ha! ha!—and you 
may rely upon my using every effort, 
and making any sacrifice for you 
both. Bertrand is a noble fellow; 
you will be lucky if you become his 
wife. Now run away, my dear; I 
must be busy.” 

And Eila went back to her room, 
feeling rather like a person who has 
inadvertently punched an _ unstop- 
able hole in the bottom of his boat 
far out at sea. ‘How could I be 
so mad as to write that letter?’ so 
ran her reflections. ‘I might have 
waited twenty-four hours, at all 
events. Now, if Sir Roland gives 
his consent, what is to happen? 
Good heavens! what wi/Z happen? 
Bertrand must know that I have 
told him a fib about papa. What 
will he think of me?” and at the 
reflection her face tingled with 
shame. ‘I wish I had kept a copy 
of it; I'm pretty sure, though, that 
it could not be explained away. It 
was too broad. Why did I make it 
so broad? Goose! Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! how he will despise me! 


What shall I do?” and she wrung’ 
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her hands in sheer despair. Neme- 
sis had it all her own way for a 
little. “And if,” Eila went on, 
thinking,—“‘if the consent did come! 
fancy losing him—such a match! 
all for this foolish, abominable, stu- 
pid, useless, little fib! Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! I deserved to be poisoned 
for my clumsiness.” After a little, 
though, and all of a sudden, a 
brighter view dawned on Kila, and 
she started up and clapped her 
hands with delight. “I have it!” 
she cried; “I have it! Ill tell 
Bertrand that I told the fib all for 
his sake—merely to prevent him 
from ruining himself by marying 
me; that I did my best to alienate 
and disgust him with me, for his 
own sake, out of my generosity and 
love for him. Bertrand is such a 
goose, I don’t think he can possibly 
refuse to take it all in. No fear; 
Tll whistle him back, and he'll 
come, with thanks and apologies.” 
And she laughed gleefully at the 
prospect. ‘“‘ What a piece of good 
fortune that correspondence is for- 
bidden; was ever anything so 
lucky? I can never be sufficiently 
thankful for that. But what papa’s 
chances are, I don’t understand; 
still he never speaks with such con- 
fidence unless he is pretty certain. 
Meantime, Eila, my dear, keep your 
spirits up; it will all come right 
somehow; and if any good chance 
offers in the mean time, why, Master 
Bertrand, you mayn’t get me yet.” 
And the airy unsophisticated young 
creature went lilting gaily down to 
the drawing-room; and Nemesis 
went home again—for a space. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Two nights after we left Bertrand 
en route for London, Pigott was sit- 
ting in his barrack-room, deep in 
the recesses of the cosiest of chairs, 


before the brightest of fires, smoking 

the most fragrant of cabanas. | . 
It was all but his usual hour for 

going to bed, and he was grappling 
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with the problem whether it would 
bore him most to rise and let his dog 
in at once, or to endure his scratch- 
ings and whinings at the door till he 
got up, at any rate, to go to bed. 
Having apparently “ concluded” to 
let the dog scratch, and having de- 
cided that the boredom of a dog 
generally isn’t compensated for by 
any pleasure he affords, his thoughts 
branched gradually from the canine 
to the human bore, and to the 
reflection how Bertrand Cameron 
had bored him lately, and what-a 
relief it was that he was away—for 
a bit. $ 

“T don’t know, after all,” he 
amended, on continued reflection, 
“that it 7s any comfort. One misses 
the beggar, somehow. I suppose 
that incessant irritation has some 
sort of a—what d’ye call it ?—stim- 
ulating effect. I daresay I should 
be glad enough if Bertrand was sit- 
ting there at this moment. It’s 
habit, I suppose. Besides, I should 
like to know how this business of 
his is getting on. Hang it! there’s 
the lamp going out next! I won’t 
get up, though. Let it go out; 
there’s lot's of fire. J don’t care.” 
He spoke bitterly, as if the lamp 
was going out from personal animus 
against him, and as if his resig- 
nation would mortify it. “But a 
saint could not stand this now!” he 
cried, starting up a little later. His 
dog was barking furiously outside 
the door, and some one was appar- 
ently baiting him—some one who 
danced about, with whooping, and 
shouting, and laughter. Pigott 
strode rapidly to the door, and 
threw it open with a bang. His dog 
rushed in past him, cowed and trem- 
bling, and a tall figure, stepping out 
of the darkness, shouted with gro- 
tesque gesticulations— 


‘+ * Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym. 
Or bobtailed tyke, or trundle-tail, 
Tom will make them weep and wail!’ 
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Yes, that he will, Hand him over, 


in the King’s name! Your dog, 
your dog, my kingdom for your 
dog !”” 

“* What in the devil’s name is all 


this?’ cried Pigott. “Bertrand 
Cameron! by all that’s sinful! 
Why—what! Good heavens, man! 


are you drunk ?” 

“ Drunken with youth, but not a 
drop of wine!” and Bertrand stalked 
into the room, revealing to his asto- 
nished friend a face pale as marble, 
from which his great dark eyes 
seemed to stand out as if bursting 
with the lurid fire that shone through 
them. His dress was all in disorder, 
and his whole aspect ghastly and ap- 
palling. 

““Good heavens, Bertrand!” cried 
Pigott, starting back, “what has 
happened to you?” 

“Of all men else I have avoided 
thee,” was the reply, still in the 
stage-struck manner; “ yet why not 
thou as well’s another? Caitiff, I 
thirst! Bring me a goblet of nectar, 
dashed with the waters of Pharpar, 
Abana, and the Oxus!” 

“Wait a minute,” said Pigott, 
leaving the room, “and you shall 
have it. The Oxus, did you say?” 

“Strong of the Oxus.” 

* All right.” And he was off, and 
ten minutes after, poor Bertrand was 
lying on his back in bed, held down 
by four of the strongest men in the 
regiment. 

“ Brain-fever,” said the doctor to 
Pigott, as he left the room. ‘“ These 
fellows mustn’t take their eyes off 
him for a minute. See that they’re 
properly relieved; and call me if 
there’s anything special wanted. 
He’s as strong as an elephant, and 
he and the fever will have a jolly 
good round. Five to one on Came- 
ron, though. Good night.” 

Poor Bertrand! The hardest 
might feel some pity for him now, 
as he lay there, wrecked and shat- 
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_ tered, all his sufferings personified 
by the weird magic of delirium, and 
hovering about him a sleepless 
army of visionary foes. It was a 
cruel deed that had brought him to 
this, slaying his love, eclipsing his 
faith, mocking a heart infinitely 
true and trusting, and robbing it of 
these “ first joys that come not back 
again.” Exalted loyalty and stain- 
less truth were the very essence of 
his character; and his love, like Sir 
Galahad’s strength, was as the love 
of ten, ‘‘ because his heart was pure.” 
It was a cruel apocalypse for such a 
nature, when his ideal appeared with 
“a lie in her right hand.” It was 
a cruel death for such a love to die 
—poisoned by the impurity of that 
to which it clung. As for her who 
had done the deed, perhaps Pigott 
might almost be forgiven the en- 
ergetic anathema which he award- 
ed to her, as he sat watching by her 
victim’s side, surely divining the 
story of his plight. It was brief, 
incisive, and to the point, as his ut- 
terances were wont to be. 

The doctor's prediction proved 
true; the struggle between Bertrand’s 
splendid vigour of frame and the 
fever was long and fierce. Day 
after day passed, and still the battle 
raged, with now and then an armis- 
tice of lethargy, but never one gleam 
of coherent consciousness. 

Day after day, the dark eyes— 
seeming to grow ever darker and 
larger—stared with a hunted look of 
anxiety and dread, or blazed with 
the fire of frenzy. Day and night 
the parched lips moved unceasingly, 
moaning piteous remonstrances, or 
shouting fierce defiance—chanting 
some scrap of a tuneless song, mut- 
tering some fragment of a prayer, 
or whispering a haunting name or 
number in weariful iterations ; day 
and night doomed to utter every 
waif and stray from the chaos of the 
mind, to repeat every echo from the 
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hurlyburly of the brain. Day after 
day passed, and still the fever held 
its ground, and poor Bertrand lay, 
as lost to life and use as Merlin in 
the hollow oak, imprisoned by his 
false enchantress, with the spell of 
“woven paces and of waving arms.” 
Through all this weary ordeal Pig- 
ott’s devotion never flagged; allow- 
ing himself a very minimum of rest 
and change, he was by his friend’s 
side at all times when not absolute- 
ly required for regimental duty. 
Watching and supervising, a very 
terror to laissez-aller hospital order- 
lies and sluggish ‘“ fatigue-men,” 
the sybarite forgot his roses, the 
typical “ selfish beggar ” of the regi- 
ment forgot himself. Ungrudging 
and ungrumbling, he went about his 
labotr of love in the same quiet 
practical way in which he was wont 
to cherish himself; and he did more 
than he would have done for him- 
self, for he restricted and denied 
himself in everything that might 
have hindered his efficiency as a 
nurse. The secret, perhaps, was, that 
what are called “unexpansive na- 
tures” gain in concentration what 
they lose in expansiveness. They 
are less ornamental; they do not 
fill the eye and challenge public ad- 
miration ; they are not for ever pos- 
turing in benign attitudes; but for 
steadfast thoroughness, when once 
their feelings have made way through 
the unpromising crust, commend us 
to them rather than the others 
—the “sympathetic natures.” The 
spaniel is all things delightfully te 
all men, and true to none; but the 
churl of a bull-dog—there is nothing 
to beat his loyalty to his single 
friend. No outsider shall share his 
manger, though there is room in it 
for ten; but he would die for his 
friend if occasion: was, and he only 
knew how. To his brother officers, 
not given to ethical speculation, 
Pigott was a wonder. 
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“Given up his whist, you know,” 
cried one. “And his billiards,” 
cried another. ‘ And his rackets,” 
“ And his hunting,” “ And his cham- 
pagne,” ‘‘ And sleeps in his clothes,” 
all in an ascending scale of astonish- 
ment. ‘ And yet how he grumbled 
about Bertrand’s boring him with 
his love affsirs!” “Said he must 
exchange to get away from it.” 
“ Awfully queer fellow, Pigott.” 
“Selfish beast, though, all the 
same; positively refused to take my 
duty on Saturday, to let me go out 
hunting! — pretended he couldn’t 
leave Bertrand!” ‘“ Rubbish !” 
“Selfish to the backbone.” One 
or two voices, indeed, would be 
raised against the theory of Pigott’s 
selfishness, but the general senti- 
ment favoured it. And yet ‘pro- 
bably there were not many in that 
self-abnegating circle of young men 
who would have done what Pigott 
was doing for his friend. There is 
nothing so selfish as your society 
of ‘awfully good fellows,” who are 
for ever exclaiming against the self- 
ishness of their neighbours; and 
nowhere are there more real Levites, 
than where every one is, ex officio, as 
it were, an honorary good Samaritan. 

At last the crisis of the fever 
came—the grand final struggle be- 
tween the antagonists. It came; 
it was intense and protracted, and it 
seemed doubtful if Bertrand could 
come out of it alive ; or, if alive, with 
his reason unimpaired. But it pass- 
ed, and the patient fell into a long 
and gentle sleep—the signal and the 
assurance of his victory. It was a 
moment of sincere happiness for 
Pigott when at last he heard his 
name uttered, in a scarcely audible 
voice, from the bed, and, drawing 
aside the curtain, found that his 
friend was awake and conscious. 

“ Where am I, Pigott ?” 

“‘ At home, in your own barrack- 
room, old fellow.” 
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“Oh, yes, I see;” but his eyes 
wandered about in a questioning 
way; the world of reality seemed 
dim and strange to him after the 
vivid phantasmagoria of his long 
delirium. 

“Ts there no parade to-day? [ 
feel as if I had been asleep for an 
age.” 

“You've been very ill, but you're 
all right now, Bertrand; only you 
must be very quiet. Don’t speak, 
but try to sleep.” 

“Very ill! yes, yes—why, I can’t 
even lift my hand! I declare I can’t 
move! How odd it is! Turn me 
away from the light, please; I'll go 
to sleep again, if you're quite certain 
there’s no parade.” 

“* Not an atom of a parade.” 

And Pigott turned him, and he 
slept long and deep, and woke the 
next time stronger, and quite com- 
prehending that he had been dan- 
gerously ill, though he said nothing, 
as yet, of the cause. And so he 
passed through the first stages of his 
recovery, sleeping much, and lying 
silent when awake—scarcely speak- 
ing, indeed, except to express a want 
—dquerulously enough, as the wont 
of convalescents is. And Pigott 
still stuck to his post, and nursed 
him zealously through this most 
trying period to nurses, displaying a 
gentleness and consideration truly 
wonderful, but which would have 
been still more astonishing in a 
professed philanthropist, perhaps. 

And so the weeks rolled on, and 
Bertrand still continued silent on the 
subject of his love-catastrophe, which 
to his friend appeared a satisfactory 
symptom. “It shows, at any rate, 
that the thing’s at an end,” he would 
say to himself; “If it hadn’t been, 
he would never have kept off the 
subject so long. It’s a great com- 
fort—it was a horrid bad business. 
The girl is as hollow as a drum, and 
her governor a snob compared with 
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our big-drummer. It’s a blessing 
it’s at an end; but I wish I saw 
the old boy a little cheerier. That 
will come in time, though. He 
must have change of air and scene, 
and all that sort of thing, as soon 
as he can be moved.” The doctor 
quite fell in with this latter view, 
and by-and-by Bertrand got a 
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couple of months’ sick leave, and 
went down to Bournemouth, ac- 
companied by his faithful friend. 

“Tt is my own case, you see,” 
Pigott exclaimed, as if apologising for 
his devotion ; “and I’m not going to 
let him out of my hands till he’ll do 
me credit.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


The spring was well advanced, 
the season was an early one, and the 
weather was glorious as summer; and 
in such circumstances, Bournemouth 
is acharming place to those who come, 
as Bertrand did, to drink in health 
and vigour from its pure but genial 
air. ‘The woods, where, among the 
much-prevailing pines, their monot- 
ony was relieved by less sombre 
trees, were beginning to wrap them- 
selves in that wonderful soft green 
mist—if one may so express it— 
when the foliage has just been 
wooed from the bud by spring’s car- 
esses ; and everywhere the primrose 
ran riot, and, mingling with early 
wild-flowers of other hues, let- 
tered spring’s advent gloriously in 
grove and lane, on slope and mea- 
dow ; and the sun shone constantly, 
and the sky was clear and blue, and 
the sea, reflecting all, lay sleeping 
underneath the sunny cliffs, peaceful 
and motionless for days. It was a 
delicious time for all men, but for 
an invalid the days came “ with 
healing on their wings,” and Bertrand 
regained his strength rapidly. He 
and Pigott were established in quar- 
ters on the eastern cliff; and they 
could not have been better placed, 
for the aspect was southern, and the 
sea lay at their feet. On one hand 
they looked upon the Isle of Wight, 
with its constant strange transfor- 
mations of light and shade wrought 
by the sea-mists and the sun; and 


on the other to the graceful outlines 
of the Dorsetshire coast, sweeping 
round to form the western enclosure 
of the bay. But it was to the sea 
Bertrand constantly looked; the 
contemplation of its vastness and 
calm soothed his lacerated spirit, 
and, gazing at the far-away sea- 
horizon, he drank in unconsciously 
that indefinable sense of promise 
and hope which it always suggests. 
It was very good for him to be 
there; the companionship of the 
sea was very good for him. Pigott 
was indeed a little disappointed to 
find that his abstraction did not 
abate very much, and that his ef- 
forts to divert his mind to what was 
going on about him, or to amuse 
him with everyday subjects, con- 
tinued to be but very partially suc- 
cessful; yet the return of health 
and strength, the pure air, and 
“the lessons of the sea,” were sure- 
ly, if slowly, doing their work. 
Never, indeed, might the elastic joy- 
ousness of youth before its first 
check return to him—never again 
the same simplicity of faith—never 
again ‘those early dreams of the 
heart that make a fairy-land of life. 
But all these things go necessarily 
in the tear and wear of the world; 
it is only a matter of time—simply 
a question between a sudden lop- 
ping off and a gradual process of 
grinding away witha file. The end 
of our third decade sees the last of 
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them, one way or other. And as 
for the permanent effects of love- 
disappointments beyond this limit, 
does any one now believe in them? 
Does any one believe that any nature 
not afflicted with some grave moral 
or intellectual flaw, will have its 
capacity for work, usefulness, sym- 
pathy, and even enjoyment, para- 
lysed for ever by any such agency ? 

Not very long ago it would have 
been held a kind of blasphemy 
against “the higher sensibilities” 
to hold such language. A few gen- 
erations back, it was quite a venial 
offence to be useless, worthless, or at 
least disagreeable, for the remainder 
of your days, if you had only been 
disappointed in love: it was ex- 
pected of you, indeed, by the roman- 
tic. But from that affectation, at 
least, let us be thankful that our 
age is free, and that the disappoint- 
ed lover is no longer under any sort 
of necessity either to become a 
respectable cynic, the pest and 
scourge of his associates, or to go 
drunk to destruction at a hand- 
gallop via the dirty sloughs of the 
vulgarest Bohemianism. 

We give the hapless lover our 
sympathy, and a reasonable time to 
“ wax well of his deep hurt;” but 
we know perfectly well that a time 
arrives when the reality of his suffer- 
ing comes to an end, and when any 
farther demonstration thereof be- 
comes fictitious and dramatic. For 
his own and Pigott’s sake, may this 
time soon come to Bertrand, and we 
should be disappointed in him if 
we found him wearing the willow 
thereafter. 

Time passed on; the two months’ 
leave drew towardsa close; Bertrand’s 
health was almost quite restored, 
and he was on the fair way to be 
very soon fit to return to his old 
duties and pursuits: but never, all 
this time, had he spoken to his 
friend of Hila, or his recent engage- 
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ment, or thé catastrophe which had 
terminated it. Pigott was not only 
very inquisitive about it (although 
this he would have scorned to ad- 
mit), but he had formed an idea—to 
which the wish, perhaps, was father 
—that Bertrand’s health and spirits 
would both be materially benefited 
by an unbosoming of himself; and 
so he now never lost an opportunity 
of giving him ‘a lead over” when 
any event or turn of the conver- 
sation suggested an opening. It 
was in vain, however, that Pigott. 
skirmished or “showed the way ;” 
Bertrand was evidently not going to 
be manceuvred into a confidence, 
and he still refrained from volun- 
teering one. There is not a great 
deal to be done at Bournemouth. 
Fine air, sunshine, blue skies, the 
beautiful sea, the bursting foliage, 
the glories of the spring—these are 
all very well for a dreamer or an in- 
valid; they were all very well for 
Bertrand as yet, and he was con- 
tented with sitting in the open 
air, strolling along the cliffs and 
among the pine-woods, or now and 
then undergoing an hour or so of 
modified. dislocation on a_ hired 
“animal.” But for Pigott, who was 
a man of action, and in his normal 
state went in for everything, his 
friend began to feel that Bourne- 
mouth must be very slow indeed; 
and at last he begged him not to 
sacrifice any more of his leave to 
him. He was all right now, he said, 
and would get on famously by him- 
self, and probably rejoin the regi- 
ment in a fortnight. But Pigott 
refused to desert his friend. ‘ No, 
no,” he said; “Til stick to you till 
I land you on the duty-rolster again. 
I take a pride in my case, you see. 
If I went away you would be hipped 
and moped, and ten to one you 
would have a relapse, and I might 
have all this business over again. 
We're doing very well; we'll take 
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some more camel exercise to-morrow ; 
and, by the by, I was forgetting—TI’ve 
found a friend—a lady friend, here. 
I met her this morning when I was 
struggling with that thief of a 
butcher—romantic spot for a meet- 
ing!—I went to point out to him 
that, though ignorant of anatomy 
generally, | was aware that sweet- 
breads and liver are not identical— 
not even in value—which he seemed 
to fancy. She, it appeared, had 
come to annihilate him with some 
similar sarcasm; but we met, and 
our wrath vanished. The butcher 
still survives.” 

“* Who is your friend ?” 

“ A very jolly sort of woman; I 
knew her in India. She is the wife 
or the widow of one Curtis, who com- 
manded a native infantry regiment 
at Benares when we were there, 
years ago. I wonder whether she is 
wife or widow now—no interested 
motives, she’s fifty if she’s a day, 
and could no more get into your 
chair than.the hippopotamus ;— but 
it’s awkward not knowing. Curtis’s 
habits were certainly not calculated 
to lengthen life, still I think he must 
be alive.” 

“Well, what about the lady ?” 

“Oh! only that I met her, and we 
were very glad to see each other; 
and I was refreshed by hearing the 
old Hindoo jargon again— the lingua 
Franca which native infantry used 
to talk, you know; and she wanted 
me to go to ‘tiffin,’ and I told her 
I had to go back to you; and she 
asked about you, and your ill- 
ness, and your name; and when I 
mentioned the musical word ‘Came- 
ron,’ she snuffed the heather, and 
asked if you were from Scotland; 
and when I said I feared you were, 
she sprang upon me—morally, that 
is—and said that she too hailed 
from that fortunate country—infor- 
mation which her application of the 
term ‘imparrtinent’ to me, rendered 


superfluous; but when she found 
that you really were a true-born Celt, 
she was much interested, and said, 
‘Bring him to dinner, to-night:’ 
and now, will you come ?” 

‘“‘My dear fellow, it is impossible 
—quite impossible.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Because it is. I’m not up to it. 
You must go by yourself.” 

“You don’t know what you're 
missing, Bertrand. Her maiden 
name, she tells me, was ‘M‘Kascal.’ 
Can you resist that ?” 

“T must indeed. Did you pro- 
mise for me ?” 

“T said I would try to bring 
you.” 

“Well, you must go yourself, 
and make my apologies. It will 
be a change for you, after moping 
with a sick man for weeks;” and 
Pigott finally agreed to go, and 


. went. 


The evening might have passed 
rather heavily for Bertrand, thus 
left to himself, but when the post 
came in, it brought him something 
which effectually rescued him from 
ennui, at all events—a letter ad- 
dressed in a handwriting well 
known, and once inexpressibly dear 
to him. At sight of it his heart 
beat so violently that he gasped 
for breath; and his hand so shook 
that he was unable to tear open the 
envelope. He was still, we must 
remember, but a convalescent. 
“What a foolI am!” he muttered 
to himself, at last. “As if any- 
thing could alter the past! No- 
thing short of a revelation from 
heaven could make me believe in 
truth from that hand again! So, 
what does it matter tome what the 
contents of the letter are?’ He 
then opened, and read as fol- 
lows :— 

“Pau, May, 186—. 

““My OWN DEAREST BERTRAND,— 
Man proposes, but God disposes. 
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When I wrote my last sad letter 
to you, in which I seemed to sign 
away my very life, I was proposing 
to secure your ultimate happiness 
—your prosperity, at all events. 
In doing so I was prepared to sac- 
rifice myself in every way, and this 
I did. I do not boast of it. I 
would do it again for your dear 
sake. I even deceived you a little 
for your own good. I even sacri- 
ficed what was dearer to me than 
life—the truth. Ah, Bertrand! I 
fear I am sadly wicked. I fear 
you are dearer to me than the truth. 
I sacrificed if for you, and I belied 
my own love that you might rather 
even think me unworthy than that 
I should be the destroyer of your 
fortunes. I wrote that letter with 
my heart’s blood, and I have never 
smiled since—never, at least, till 
yesterday. But a merciful Provi- 
dence has seen fit to remove the 
burden from me which was heavier 
than I could bear. I send you 
news—joyful news—glorious news. 
It has pleased Providence so to 
dispose the heart of that dear, ex- 
cellent man, your uncle, that he no 
longer objects to our union. Every- 
thing else seems to go from me as 
I write these words, and I can only 
see my beloved Bertrand standing 
before me, claiming me as his bride / 
and he shali not claim in vain. 
Come to me, my own—come quick- 
ly; every moment without you is 
an agony. Yes, Bertrand, papa 
had a long, delightful interview 
with Sir Roland yesterday; and 
he has agreed to everything. We 
are to have enough in the mean time ; 
and he says he has no intention of 
marrying, and that we are to be his 
heirs! Is it, not too much happi- 
ness? I said to you in jest once 
that if he only saw me, all his ob 
jections would fade away! A con- 
ceited speech, was it not? ‘But, 
dearest, I do really flatter myself 
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that I have had something to do 
with this blessed turn of affairs; 
and it is my pride and joy that I 
have been able to serve my beloved 
Bertrand’s interests. His Excel- 
lency was immensely taken with me, 
(Don’t be jealous.) I could see that 
at once; and, under Providence, I 
believe I have been the instrument 
of softening his heart. 

“But I will not talk of that now. 
We shall laugh over all our troubles 
and adventures soon—shall we not ? 

‘*And now, dearest, come, come, 
come! Papa says ‘Come;’ Sir 
Roland says ‘Come; and J say 
‘COME!’ in the largest capitals. 
If you can get leave, we might be 
married here, and then have a ram- 
ble in the Pyrenees. What a hea- 
venly programme! In {that case I 
would get my trousseau in Paris. 
Might we not meet there, and then 
come back to this place, which, from 
yesterday, will always be dear to me? 
His Excellency, who is far from 
strong, I grieve to say, cannot ven- 
ture on England till the summer is 
well advanced ; and as he must be at 
the wedding, this place would suit 
all parties best. Write—telegraph 
—let me hear from you on the in- 
stant—best of all, telegraph to say, 
‘IT am starting,’ and then.start at 
once. And now a short farewell, 
my beloved Bertrand.—Your own 
fond, hoping, loving, adoring 

“ Rina. 

“ P.S.—If you decide on coming 
straight on here, would you mind 
bringing for me, from Paris, one 
dozen pair of gloves—three buttons 
—64? You can can choose the colours 
you like best. The gloves here are 
execrable, E. M.” 


There was much to surprise Ber- 
trand in this letter—his uncle’s 
reconciliation most of all. “The 
other,” he said, bitterly, ‘follows as 
a matter of course.” He paced the 
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room in deep thought, paused, re- 
read the letter, and resumed his 
walk. ‘Can this be true about my 
uncle?” was his idea; “or is it an- 
other trick—another wheel within 
the wheel of her falsehood?’ At 
last he was apparently satisfied that 
the statement as to his uncle must 
be true. ‘But,” he said, tossing 
the letter from him, “if his fortune 
were a hundred times larger, and his 
favour a hundred times more valu- 
able, and I could only have them on 
this condition, I would say, ‘ Never.’ 
I must answer this letter, [ suppose ; 
and I must write to Sir Roland and 
Mr. M’Killop. These letters will re- 
quire thought. I can’t begin to- 
night, though; I shall be having 
the fever back. This business seems 
to have taken it out of me a good 
deal. I feel as tired as if I had 
walked a hundred miles. I'll go to 
bed.. No; perhaps I had better sit 
up and see Pigott. I ought to have 
told him about my affairs before. 
He has been awfully kind. I'll tell 
him to-night and take his advice as 
to the tone of my letters. When it 
comes to be a matter of hard com- 
mon-sense, his advice is worth havy- 
ing.” Then he threw himself upon 
the sofa, much exhausted, and wait- 
ed for his friend. As his friend was 
returning from his party, he chuck- 
led to himself on this wise—‘ Well, 
I've got a lead for him at last that 
he can’t help following. It’s per- 
fectly childish of him, all this 
mystery; bad for him too. He’s 
too strong now to be damaged 
by the excitement; and when it’s 
over, he'll be all the better for it. 
Pll have it out with him to-night ;” 
with which determination he joined 
his friend. 

“Sleeping, Bertrand?” he cried, 
cheerily, as he entered the room. 
“No, no; I was only resting a 
bit.” 

“Well, you must waken up, and 
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hear all about my dissipation. After 
our quiet life, I feel like a young lady 
just come home from her first ball, 
and I must talk it all over.” 

“* How is the widow ?” 

“The excellent person you allude 
to is noton the war-path. Her gal- 
lant husband stil! slakes his thirst in 
salubrious Bundlecund.” 

‘“*How did you find that out ?” 

“TI circumvented it by degrees— 
drew the conversation to the Indian 
regimental funds, in connection with 
which, a man is described in the 
matrimonial language of the East as 
good for so much, ‘dead or alive;’ 
and I saw that Curtis’s posthumous 
advantages were still in prospect.” 

“And had you a lot of people 
there ?” 

“Ten or twelve—and a good enough 
dinner. A_ brother — M’Kascal — 
did host—a man rather of the,Tainsh 
pattern, but stupider. He had a 
deplorable story about a capercail- 
zie; nobody would listen to it, but 
somehow it seemed to entangle itself 
with the conversation, and kept 
rising at the most unlooked-for 
times, all through dinner. Then 
there was an old fogy—also Scotch, 
and very fierce and argumentative. 
I suppose he thought I looked like 
a Tory, for he kept dangling little 
controversial baits in front of me, 
in a Radical sense. He abused the 
Army Estimates, and was awfully 
sold when I agreed with him; he 
pronounced Gladstone to be a ‘ Phee- 
nix,’ when I agreed with him again, 
on the ground that he was for ever 
rising on the ashes of his old princi- 
ples. He didn’t quite seem to un- 
derstand the allusion, but, consider- 
ing it hostile, kept cream the 
statement that, ‘say what they liked, 
he was a “Phoenix,” and a “ Phe- 
nix” he would prove himself.’ The 
whole thing got rather into a cross- 
purpose jumble at one time, for 
M’Kascal was a Tory, and stuck by 
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his principles, without, however, re- 
linquishing his yarn: so that at one 
time it appeared that, if people only 
stuck to the capercailzie, Ireland 
would be pacified ; whereas if Glad- 
stone happened to be sitting upon 
eggs, and you came upon him in a 
wood, the chances were ten to one 
he would come at you like a steam- 
engine. The Phoenix and the ca- 
percailzie were really distracting. 
But lovely woman was there to 
mollify everything—M’Kascal’s wife 
and the Phoenix-man’s daughters; 
the former talked about something 
she called ‘protoplasm.’ It seems 
to be a new sort of arrowroot, which 
does not necessarily, as she assured 
me, impeach the veracity of Holy 
Writ. She seemed perfectly sober 
too, so I suppose that confounded 
capercailzie has been too much for 
her intellect. It would pretty soon 
do for mine, I know. The younger 
lady was very arch,—told me she 
knew all about me and my friend 
up yonder (you); and wasn’t it odd 
and mysterious? I admitted that it 
was, but how? Ah! there it was— 
couldn’t I guess? No, I couldn’t. 
How stupid I was! was it true that 
officers were all stupid and con- 
ceited? Yes, I believed so. Ah! 
there I was—fishing for compli- 
ments! ButI must guess, guess. 
Well, perhaps she had read about us 
in the Bournemouth Visitors’ List ? 
No, she hadn’t—a very, very dear 
friend of hers had told her about us. 
A lady? Yes, and such a nice girl. 
Unnecessary to say so of a ‘very, 
very dear friend’ of hers. 

“There [ was, again, with my ab- 
surdity. How did J know she was 
not. horrid and nasty, and therefore 
the friend of horrid and nasty girls ? 
I quite felt the justice of the ques- 
tion, and said I gave up the riddle. 
‘Well,’ she said, ‘you must have 
patience; she is coming in here this 
evening. You shall have a surprise. 
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I guite look forward to seeing your 
meeting. It’s almost romantic, I 
declare. I wouldn’t for worlds 
miss the meeting. Certainly I won’t 
tell you who she is.’ And she 
didn’t, but gushed and prattled 
away on other subjects; and what 
with her archness, and the proto- 
plasm, and the capercailzie, and the 
Phoenix, and the Aberdonian clan- 
gour of the voices all round the 
table, I can assure you I was not 
sorry when dinner was over. When 
we got to the drawing-room, who 
do you think the mysterious lady 
proved tobe? Not that you'll guess 
any more than I did. I was glad 
to see her, however —although I 
can’t say there was much romance 
about the meeting. She was always 
rather a friend of mine; but, by the 
by, Bertrand, you’ve become such a 
dark horse, I don’t know whether 
she is a friend of yours any longer. 
Perhaps” (with mock gravity) “I 
had better change the subject ?” 

‘““ Not at all: you may talk of any 
man, woman, or child under the sun, 
I assure you.” 

“Very well, I will. It was Morna 
Grant.” 

‘“*Morna Grant here!” 

“In the flesh; and apparently in 
better spirits than the last time we 
saw her.” 

‘“‘ What is she doing here ?” 

“ Abiding, residing with some of 
her mother’s ancestors, I should say, 
from the name, which begins with a 
sneeze, turns into a cough, and ends 
airily ina hiccup. I won’t attempt 
it.” 

“Don’t, please. I certainly should 
not have expected to meet her 
here.” 

‘She asked very kindly for you.” 

“ Hum !” 

‘“‘Hoped she would see you.” 

“Ah 1” 

“Gave me her address, that we 
might call.” 
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“Oh!” 

“What a genius you have for 
monosyllables to-night! I told her 
about your illness. She had only 
just heard of it. Wasn’t that 
odd ?” 

““No; why should she have heard 
of it?” 

“Ah! why indeed, of course? 
And then she said—but, hang it! 
perhaps you'll blaze out, ’and think 
me impertinent if I say what she 
said ?” 

“Not I; goon.” 

““Well, of course, Bertrand, I 
know nothing of your affairs. i 
have only conjectured; and, after 
all, it seems, from what she says, 
that my conjectures have not been 
correct.” 

* As how ?” 

“Well, not to mince matters, she 
began to talk about her people, and 
your—your engagement, you know, 
and that it had been suspended for 
a time, but that it was all on again, 
and the marriage to come off immce- 
diately. I said I knew nothing 
about it; but you hadn’t been cor- 
responding with her people—I knew 
that—and that I thought you would 
have told me if the marriage was 
coming off. I said I thought she 
must be mistaken. But she 
said that was impossible, for she 
had had a letter from her people— 
her mother or her step-sister, I for- 
get which—this very evening, an- 
nouncing that the marriage is to 
take place at Pau a few weeks after 
this.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Bertrand. 

“T must say, Bertrand, I> think 
you might have told an old pal like 
me. Here have I been cherishing 
a spirit of malice and all unchari- 


.tableness against the future Mrs. 


Cameron. Why on earth didn’t 
you tell me you were going to be 
married ?” 

““ Why didn’t I tell you? because 


it’s an infernal lie from beginning 
to end.” 

“Odd, that; for I should have 
said that if truth were possible in a 
woman—TI don’t assert it is, mind 
—probably it might be possible in 
Morna Grant.” 

“Granted, granted; I have no 
doubt she believed what she told 
you. She was deceived—lied ‘to— 
that’s all; don’t you see ?” 

“No hang meif I do. ‘It’s as 
mysterious as the proto—what d’ye 
call it? Pll have a pipe; and you 
had better go to bed—you are look- 
ing done up.’ 

“No, no; I wish to talk to you, 
Pigott. I have a lot to say to you 
on this very subject. I was going 
to speak to you about it to-night at 
any rate. I daresay you've been 
surprised that I have never alluded 
to my engagement since [I came 
back ?” 

“My dear fellow, you ought to 
know by this time that nothing 
ever surprises me.” 

“No matter; I ought to “have 
spoken to you about it before. I 
owed it to you, Pigott. You've 
been kinder ‘to me than I. ever 
dreamt it possible a man could be. 
I've never thanked you; but I’ve 
felt it, old fellow—believe me, I 
have. Very few men would have 
gone through what you have for 
me, and——” 

“There, there, Bertrand. For 
heaven’s sake don’t gush about it! 
I hate that sort of thing, you know. 
If it hadn’t amused me to nurse 
you I wouldn’t have done it, be 
sure of that. Now, goon with your 

arn. ” 

‘Well, if you won’t be thanked, 
you shan’t be. Pigott, you were 
right about—about Miss M‘Killop.” 

Mt t never said anything about 
her.” 

“Not in . words-even in words 
you hinted things that made me™ 
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angry,—but I knew by your man- 
ner you didn’t believe in her; was 1 
not right ?” 

“Well, if you put it to me, 
frankly, I never did, from the mo- 
ment I clapped eyes on her. If 
you would like to throw things at 
me, say so, and I’ll go to bed.” 

“No; its all over between us 
long ago. I am not going to in- 
dulge you with a tirade against her, 
and female faithlessness, and all 
that sort of thing, however.” 

“ Soit pour dit, by all manner of 
means.’ 

“T will simply tell you that she 
treated me—that she treated me 
very ill, and that she was actually 
guilty of falsehood.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! I beg your par- 
don, Bertrand, but your earnestness 
was so appalling; and then only to 
hear, after all, that the world goes 
round!” 

“Tt may amuse you, but it very 
nearly killed me. I haven’t the 
advantage of being a sceptic or a 
cynic—not even yet, you see.” 

“IT sincerely beg your pardon, 
Bertrand. _Upon my honour, I’m 
sorry 1 spoke as I did. The whole 
affair must have been hard on you, 
or you wouldn’t have suffered as I 
have seen you suffer. Go on, old 
fellow; I won’t transgress again.” 

And Bertrand went on and nar- 
rated all the particulars of: his event- 
ful visit to Edinburgh, and read 
him the letter just received—all 
without passion or comment of any 
description; insomuch that Pigott 
said to himself, ‘What a boon that 
fever has been to him! it has posi- 
tively almost made him sensible.” 
He dwelt pretty strongly upon his 
interview with old M‘Killop—fully 
exonerating him of complicity, as 
indeed. the result—the unexpected 
compliance of Sir Roland—clearly 
did It was rather a disappoint- 
ment to Pigott to admit this, and 
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also that the conviction of felony 
must have been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. “It remains, however, a 
wonderful puzzle,” he said, “how 
M‘Killop could have persuaded your 
uncle—not so much of his inno- 
cence, but to recognise its value in 
a convicted man. Even to tolerably 
unworldly people, the conviction 
would be worse than the guilt. 
Perhaps your uncle is thoroughly 
unworldly, however ?” 

‘“On the contrary, perhaps there 
is not a more worldly man in exist- 
ence.” 

“Then either M‘Killop must be 
one of the cleverest fellows out, or 
this letter is another specimen of 
his daughter’s talent for fiction.” 

“T thought of that, but it is im- 
possible; it would be quite mean- 
ingless, for one thing: besides, de- 
tection would be so certain. No; 
strange as it may sound, M‘Killop 
must have carried his point with 
Sir Roland.” 

“Then, Bertrand, you’ve made 
about as narrow an escape as man 
ever did.” 

“T have; and learned a lot of 
lessons into the bargain.” 

“T fancy you rather agree with 
me about the fair sex now ?” 

“If you mean that I include 
them all in one common sneer, you 
are quite mistaken. You brag 
about your stern logic; mine may 
not be so stern, but I think it is 
fully more correct. It certainly 
doesn’t teach me to reason from one 
particular instance up to a general 
truth.” 

‘“* Spoken like a schoolman !” 

“Tt is all very well to laugh, but 
yours is the absurdity; I think he 
would be a mean, miserable, petty 
creature who took to misanthropy . 
or misogyny—or whatever the word 
is—for such a cause. It would be 
just as reasonable, if, after you had 
picked one sour apple in an orchard, 
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you were to cry out, ‘ Have nothing 
to do with that orchard; its apples 
are all sour !’” 

“You stick to your apples and 
I'll cling to the ‘mahogany ;’ but 
really you ought to sell out and go 
to the bar.” 

“And as for unhappiness setting 
one against all creation, on the con- 
trary, it ought to make one better 
and kinder.” 

“You must relinquish the idea 
of the bar, and declare for the 
Church; but wait till the bishop 
has said ‘Go forth and preach’— 
for the present, don’t do it, like a 
good fellow. Why didn’t you write 
to M‘Killop at once from Edin- 
burgh ?” 

“T was nearly out of my mind 
at first; then you know I was ill; 
and then, afterwards, I thought 
silence was best. I fancied the 
young Jady would take her own 
way of telling her father; and she 
must have been deceiving him all 
along.” 

“Evidently; how she has out- 
manceuvred herself! Fancy the 


row she'll get into with her own 
people!” 

“That depends on how I answer 
her letter, and how I write to them. 
If I leave her to make lr own 
story, no doubt she'll get out of it 
cleverly enough.” 

“Yes, and the next act in the 
piece will be a breach-of-promise 
case instituted by the unconscious 
M‘Killop, and perhaps a second dis- 
inheritance by his amiable Excel- 
lency ;—that would be quite in 
keeping with your old style. Place 
aux dames in all things, even if 
they should wish to walk into our 
reputations and our fortunes without 
an equivalent.” 

“No, no, I would not consider 
myself bound to make any sacrifice 
for her; still unnecessary cruelty 
is not in my line. We must talk 
this matter over seriously, however, 
before I write. To-night I am too 
tired; I must go to bed. And, of 
course, I must see Miss Grant to- 
morrow,; for it will not do to have 
her publishing this fiction all over 
the place.” 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE AND ARMY ORGANISATION. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—Notwithstanding all that 
has been said and written during 
the last few months upon National 
Defence and Army Organisation, 
no very definite conclusions appear 
to have been yet established, and 
even such as exist seem in some 
respects erroneous. 

The prevalent tone of public opin- 
ion seems to be, that wars for the 
future will be made on a great scale, 
and will be suddenly undertaken 
without previous warning; that we 
should therefore maintain large 
forces for our own safety, and to 
preserve our due influence in Europe. 
There is also, apparently, a very ge- 
neral notion that we are deficient of 
matériel, and that our army is de- 
fective in organisation, in numbers, 
and in intelligent preparation. My 
, experience does not confirm the 
major part of these views, so far as 
they relate to the defences of the 
United Kingdom, although I be- 
lieve that our military arrangements 
require certain reforms. 

The great Continental Powers of 
Europe feel themselves called upon 
to keep vast masses of soldiers ready 
for the field, because their frontiers 
are open and contiguous to each 
other for long distances, and are 
often, in fact, mere geographical lines 
of demarcation; and therefore the 
ambition or the warlike propensities 
of one compel the rest, for their 
safety, to arm heavily. And no 
doubt the modern means of rapid 
communication of orders by the 
telegraph, and of concentration of 
men and matériel by railway, do give 
great facilities for entering on a cam- 
paign, and for the sudden move- 
ments of great armies. Our insular 
position, however, very much neu- 
tralises all these powers of concen- 


tration and quick movements so far 
as attack on our shores is concerned. 
We hold a powerful position in 
Europe and in the world, not so 
much on account of the numerical 
strength of our army, but on ac- 
count of our great maritime power, 
our colonial and foreign possessions, 
the freedom of our institutions, and 
partly, we may hope, from the en- 
ergy and enterprise of our national 
character. 

In considering the danger of a 
possible invasion of this country, we 
should always bear in mind the great 
difficulties inherent to all expedi- 
tions across the sea. The Crimean 
expedition is a striking instance in 
point. Those who were engaged in 
the arrangements connected with 
it are aware that the assembling of 
the ships and their preparation— 
more especially those for the cavalry, 
artillery, and munitions of war—and 
the necessary rafts for disembarka- 
tion, occupied many anxious weeks; 
preparations whith were notorious, 
and could not be concealed. 

In the voyage from Varna to the 
Crimea the Allies were favoured with 
fine weather, they were not attacked 
by the enemy’s fleet, and the disem- 
barkation was equally quiet and ur- 
opposed. A moderate gale would 
have dispersed the ships, and even 
a slight attack might have thrown 
the whole into confusion, and have 
disconcerted our plans. Every 
thoughtful person present at the 
time was struck with the helpless- 
ness of a great crowd of transports 
laden with men, horses, guns, and 
stores. 

Favoured in every respect, the 
French and English only succeeded 
in landing 50,000 men with pro- 
portionate field artillery. Even 
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after our landing on an open beach, 
and when we were without any 
base of operations, the Russians did 
not fire a shot or attempt opposition, 
otherwise the expedition might then 
have been exposed to danger of fail- 
ure. The successful landing in the 
Crimea, therefore, by no means bears 
out the view that the operation is 
one which can be hastily undertaken 
or easily accomplished. 

With regard to this country, for 
many years after the great war 
which terminated at Waterloo, our 
defensive arrangements both by 
land and sea fell to a very low, and, 
what now appears to us to have 
been, a dangerous condition. In the 
celebrated correspondence between 
Sir John Burgoyne and the late 
Duke of Wellington in 1846, it was 
pointed out that our standing army 
at home did not exceed 30,000 men ; 
that the militia were not embodied ; 
that our dockyards and harbours were 
feebly defended ; that militia stores 
were deficient, and the field-artillery 
reduced toa skeleton. On the other 
hand, France, at that very time, 
had, it was stated, at least 150,000 
men always ready for the field. She 
had a fleet almost as numerous as 
our own, and a long line of coast, 
with numerous harbours, great and 
small, in comparative proximity to 
our shores; steam, moreover, had 
to a certain extent bridged the 
Channel. Sir John Burgoyne 
pointed out that the temporary loss 
of our command at sea was there- 
fore possible, and that the success 
of an invasion under such circum- 
stances was probable. The Duke 
considered that the French could 
readily land 40,000 men provided 
with artillery. 

Our condition and state of pre- 
paration are, however, more satis- 
factory now than in those days. 
The regular troops at home amount 
to 100,000 men; we have 135,000 
militia, and 170,000 volunteers ; 
and shall shortly have 336 field- 
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guns manned, horsed, and equipped, 
which is almost double the amount 
we have had at any time since 
Waterloo. Whether as regards the 
officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men, or the guns, ammunition, 
and equipments generally, the field- 
artillery of this country can, in my 
opinion, compare favourably wit 

that of any other nation. The es- 
tablishments of the individual bat- 
teries are on a more liberal scale 
than is usual in time of peace with 
other Powers, and there is a depot 
of about 2600 men to supplement 
them in time of war. We have 
upwards of 7000 garrison gunners 


for the fortresses, besides 15,000. 


militia and 37,000 volunteer artil- 
lerymen; so that, with respect to 
this particular branch of the army, 
and one which is so especially im- 
portant for defensive purposes, we 
have every reason to congratulate 
ourselves on our position, as com- 
pared with that of 1846. Again, with- 
out dwelling on the present condition 
of France, it is, I think, evident that 
our nearest neighbour will not, for 
many years, be so predominant in 
Europe, and will not possess the 
same aggressive power as heretofore. 
It may perhaps be argued that if 
France is weaker, Prussia or other 
Powers will be proportionately 
stronger; but as a matter of fact, 
the very geographical position of 
France, her long line of coast with 
its numerous harbours—some of 
them fortified, and in such close 
comparative proximity to our own 
—affords her facilities such as no 
other nation can possess; indeed, of 
late years, when the invasion of 
England has been discussed, it has 
almost always been considered, and 
very naturally, that the danger would 
lie in that direction. The difficulties 
of maritime expeditions increase 
rapidly according to the distance to 
be traversed, especially in rough 
northern seas. 

I therefore look upon an invasion 
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of England without considerable 
previous warning as an impossi- 
bility. It would at all events re- 
quire a total defeat of our naval 
force before an enemy could ap- 
proach our shores, and when we 
consider the numbers and efficiency 
of our ships, and the power of their 
magnificent armaments, it is assum- 
ing a great deal to suppose that 
they could be driven from the sea. 
The armaments of all our ships both 
in commission and in reserve are 
complete in guns, carriages, ammu- 
nition, and stores. 

As regards our home defences, the 
modern fortifications of Portsmouth, 
_Plymouth, Pembroke, Portland, 
Dover, the mouths of the Thames 
and Medway, and of other places, 
are approaching completion, after 
ten years of labour. These great 
works are now receiving their arma- 
ments, and those armaments are pro- 
bably the most powerful in the 
world, and are rapidly progressing. 
No doubt much remains to be done 
with respect to the numerous and 
important commercial ports and 
rivers, but the manufacture of heavy 
guns is proceeding with vigour, and 
with the great means of our arsenal 
in the production of ordnance and 
ammunition, it is a question more 
of money than anything else. We 
should also bear in mind that the 
development of the new auxiliary 
defence by torpedoes adds consider- 
able facilities for protecting our har- 
bours and rivers. The necessary 
arrangements connected with them 
are now in hand; they can be ap- 
plied to any position, and do not re- 
quire long to mature; so that, com- 
bined with land armaments and 
with the assistance of small gun- 
boats, we ought to feel certain of 
being able to close the entrance of 
every harbour and creek on the 
coast to a hostile fleet. We have 
ample supplies of military stores; 
and in all that relates to the produc- 
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tion of matériel of war, we are, in 
my opinion, better prepared now 
than at any period within my recol- 
lection. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length 
on the difficulties of maritime expe- 
ditions and of landing on an enemy’s 
coast, because the great and singular 
advantages of our insular position 
appear to me to have been some- 
what overlooked in the late discus- 
sions, and because I am anxious to 
show that a sudden and tnforeseen 
invasion of this country is impossi- 
ble. Should an enemy break through 
our blockade of his ports and suc- 
ceed in defeating our fleets, and, 
favoured with fair weather, approach 
our coasts, even then we have the 
power, by means of land batteries, 
gunboats, and torpedoes, of prevent- 
ing his entering our harbours, and 
of forcing him to the hazardous 
attempt of landing on an open 
beach, and entering on a campaign 
without a base of operations. It is 
at such a critical juncture that the 
Militia and Volunteer Artillery 
might be expected to prove useful 
auxiliaries to the Royal Artillery, 
not only with the heavy ordnance 
in our coast batteries, but also with 
movable guns of position. At all 
hazards the enemy should be at- 
tacked on landing. 

No doubt it is possible that in 
spite of every effort on our part such 
a contingency may arise, and then 
the struggle must be fought out on 
land. Still it must be carried on 
upon terms advantageous to us in 
every way. The enemy must be 
comparatively limited in numbers, 
weak in artillery, and in some confu- 
sion. On the other hand we have 
all the inner lines of communica- 
tion, the railways and telegraphs in 
our possession ; and certainly, under 
these circumstances, if we retain 
any of our ancient courage and de- 
termination, we ought to be able to 
defeat such a rash attempt, and 
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to drive our foes back into the 
sea. 

There seems to be a general im- 
pression that our main arsenal at 
Woolwich is very open to attack, 
and that we should therefore main- 
tain another more inland. To this 
argument I demur. Now that the 
great forts on the Thames at and 
below Gravesend are approaching 
completion, some of them being 
already armed, and considering that 
the river itself is a difficult one in 
parts for large vessels, and consider- 
ing also how easy it is to close it 
with lines of torpedoes, Woolwich, 
under these circumstance, appears 
to me as safely as it is conveniently 
placed. We have depots of guns, 
ammunition, and stores also at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Chatham, Wee- 
don, and other places. 

As regards manufacture, Messrs. 
Armstrong at Newcastle, Sir J. 
Whitworth & Co. at Manchester, 
and other firms, are capable, in case 
of need, of turning out guns and 
munitions rapidly, in large quanti- 
ties; consequently, there seems no 
necessity to incur the expense of a 
second manufacturing arsenal, Our 
policy in this matter has been, to 
manufacture partly ourselves and to 
encourage the trade ; and this seems 
as sound in principle as it is econo- 
mical to the State. 

With respect to the position of 
our depots, it should always be 
bore in mind that we are a great 
maritime Power, that we have to 
supply the navy with guns and 
munitions of war, and that our chief 
land defences are on the coast, and 
our depots should be placed accord- 
ingly. In short, we should adapt 
our arrangements to the require- 
ments of the service, and not pro- 
vide for imaginary campaigns in the 
heart of England when our natural 
defences lie elsewhere. Not only 
that, but, for all foreign expeditions, 
it is essentia] that our depots should 


be at hand; therefore, for offensive 
or defensive purposes, we should 
keep our strength and our munitions 
near the coast, because it is the 
point of departure for foreign war, 
and the strongest line for national 
defence. Our exceptionally fortu- 
nate position renders it unnecessary 
to map out the country into districts 
and to maintain large corps darmée, 
as in reality we have no neighbours 
—we stand apart in the ocean. The 
requirements of an army for home 
defence, in all that relates to sup- 
plies, camp equipage, and transport, 
are of a very modified character, as 
compared to those of troops en- 
gaged in a distant campaign in a 
hostile country. But, on the other 
hand, in entering on a Continental 
war, we have always at the com- 
mencement to encounter the special 
difficulties of transporting our troops 
with all their impedimenta across 
the seas, and we must therefore 
make our arrangements accordingly. 


Passing now to the next portion 
of the subject, and in considering 
what should. be the* organisation of 
our forces, and in comparing it with 
that of other nations, it is to be ob- 
served that the duties required of 
our troops are more varied, and in 
many respects more onerous, than 
those of others, and our system can- 
not consequently be so simple. 

The great military Powers of 
Europe have one main object in 
view—namely, to protect themselves 


from powerful neighbours; the 


whole of their army is at home; 
their military systems, therefore, are 
devoted to the creation of the largest 
possible army at the smallest cost, 
and to be ready in the shortest 
time. 

Our circumstances, however, are 
different. In the first place, our in- 
sular position gives us considerable 
advantages so far as home defence 
is concerned, and renders unneces- 
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sary the colossal arrangements con- 
sidered essential by the Continental 
Powers ; and therefore, were our re- 
sponsibilities limited to the protec- 
tion of the United Kingdom, our 
military organisation might be sim- 
ple and cheap. We could adopt the 
Prussian or some similar plan, so far 
as required, and feel secure. But, 
on the other hand, our colonial pos- 
sessions and our empire of India re- 
quire a large number of troops to 
protect them ; in fact, at present we 
have 80,000 men abroad, three- 
fourths of whom are in the East. 

These troops are so dispersed over 
the world that they cannot be relied 
on for assistance at home in case of 
need ; and the very distance of our 
foreign dependencies, especially of 
India, renders it impossible to adopt 
altogether the cheap and efficient 
short-service plan, and therefore 
our whole army system is compli- 
cated and overborne by the nature 
of our empire. 

There are many officers who, per- 
ceiving the great difficulties of re- 
conciling these somewhat conflicting 
varieties of service, are disposed to 
cut the matter short by creating two 
separate and distinct armies—the 
one for permanent duty in India, 
the other for home defence. There 
are, however, great objections to this 
proposal. An army of English sol- 
diers, permanently localised in a 
country and climate such as India, 
far away from English associations, 
and ever resident amidst inferior 
Eastern races, is apt to become tur- 
bulent in spirit and lax in discipline, 
and these defects in time become 
chronic. Those who are acquainted 
with the circumstances connected 
with the dissolution of the local 
European army in India, in 1859, 
would be able to urge strong reasons 
against the renewal of sucha system. 
But there are other and still greater 
objections. The distinguishing fea- 
tures of the English army have been 
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its love of enterprise and its varied 
experience from service in all quar- 
ters of the globe. The army has, 
in this respect, been imbued with 
the national character, and both 
officers and men have derived great 
advantages from the various and en- 
larged nature of their duties. To 
create a local army for India would 
cut off our forces from their widest 
field of enterprise in the East; and 
it may be feared that if the home 
army were to be limited to the de- 
fence of these shores, it would be 
found, after a few years of peace, to 
have dwindled away into a mere 
lifeless local militia, without ambi- 
tion or experience, and would pro- 
bably be unprepared and ignorant 
in the hour of need. 


The chief defects of our present 
military arrangements, as regards 
men, appear to consist, not so much 
in deficiency of numbers as in want 
of unity and elasticity of system. 
The army, the militia, the pension- 
ers, and the volunteers, have all dis- 
tinct organisations, and instead of 
being parts of one whole, are rivals, 
and in a degree almost antagonistic 
to each other, both in feeling and 
in fact; and there is no sufficient 
trained reserve. 

The army consists of men regular- 
ly trained, enlisted for service all 
over the world, passing most of their 
time abroad. The militia is only 
available for home, or occasionally 
in war for colonial duties. It is not 
permanently embodied, the men are 
but partially trained, and the officers, 
as a rule, are not professional sol- 
diers. 

The volunteers, though patriotic 
in spirit, are hardly soldiers in the 
strict sense of the word; they are 
civilians, under arms occasionally, 
subject to no military law, and gen- 
erally without professional Jeaders. 
It is sometimes supposed that in 
their organisation they represent to 
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a certain extent the Prussian system, 
whereas in reality they are precisely 
the reverse, the Prussian soldiers 
having to undergo three years’ train- 
ing, the service being compulsory, 
the discipline strict, and the officers 
all professional. 

The militia and the volunteers 
may be looked upon as auxiliaries 
more or less useful, but at present 
they are not, in the ordinary sense, 
reserves for the army. The volun- 
teers are of course out of the question 
in this respect; and although the 
militia give men in certain numbers 
to the line, the doing so is justly 
considered an injury to the former 
force. The one is a rival, not a re- 
serve to the other. 

Whether the militia and the vol- 
unteers be considered as reserves or 
auxiliaries to the regulars, or what- 
ever relation they may be supposed 
to hold, the organisation, taken as a 
whole, is the reverse of that which 
obtains in Continental armies. With 
us the old soldiers stand in the first 
line, then the partially-trained men, 
then the armed civilians; whereas 
in the Continental armies the new 
levies come first, and so on, each 
reserve being composed of older 
men than the one before it; and 
this seems a more natural order of 
things. 

At present, owing to the absence 
of reserves, the army and the militia, 
in the event of augmentation, both 
go to the same source—that is, to the 
open market —for recruits. If the 
increase is a large one, the men are 
not obtained for months, and even 
then they have to be drilled before 
they are fit for war; in fact, with 
the militia, the annual training is so 
short that they never become effici- 
ent. It is evident, therefore, that 
what we require is unity and elas- 
ticity of system; our forces at pre- 
sent constitute a disjointed structure 


of armed men without cohesion, and 
the result is a vast expenditure, and 
but little real efficiency, except as 
regards the regular forces. Each 
body of men should be a reserve to 
the other, so that when an augmen- 
tation is required the Secretary of 
State for War ought to feel that he 
has the power of immediately calling 
out the numbers required, not of 
recruits, but of trained soldiers. 

In short, we require an army com- 
posed of men who have to perform 
two different duties—the one for 
home defence, the other for the pro- 
tection of India, the colonies, and 
for foreign wars. The first may be 
men of short service, but with the 
other it is impossible. 

It appears to me that we might 
accomplish our double object by 
making the militia the basis of the 
whole; enlisting a certain propor- 
tion of the population annually for 
short service, sending them home 
when their education is sufficiently 
complete—say at the end of twelve 
months—calling them out afterwards 
for short summer drills; and out of 
this home army allowing volunteers 
for the line. The regular forces 
should have no other means of ob- 
taining recruits. Each regiment of 
militia, properly officered, should be 
the depot battalion of its fellow in 
the line, to which the old soldiers 
would return and form a second re- 
serve. This would at once produce 
unity of feeling and of system, would 
make the army popular by localising 
its interests, and would put an end 
to the present regimental depots and 
to rival recruiting. 

I merely sketch out this plan as 
a simple and cheap solution of a 
great difficulty. It is one which has 
been advocated, to a certain extent, 
by Lord Monck,* Lord Sandhurst, 
Sir Robert Walpole, Sir William 
Russell, and others. 





* Speech in the House of Lords, 23d April 1869, 
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Lord Sandhurst, in a recent speech 
in the House of Lords, said :— 


‘“‘He would suggest that the age at 
which the militia recruit should be re- 
ceived should be 18, and the line recruit 
21. That regulation would at least get 
rid of the evil of which the officers com- 
plained—namely, the competition which 
now existed for the same class of men for 
both services. At the end of every train- 
ing season the Secretary for War would 
declare what number of young men were 
required to fill vacancies in the army for 
that year, and he would then ¢all for vol- 
unteers from the militia regiments to fill 
the vacancies in the line regiments. It 
must be understood that any: man thus 
coming from the militia into the line 
must have completed his 20th year.” 


Sir William Russell, in a debate 
in the House of Commons, said :— 


. 


“Our present experience in recruiting 
for the army and militia proved that there 
would be no difficulty in raising 50,000 
men annually. He certainly thought the 
best course to pursue would be to enlist 
men for the militia in the first instance. 
and draft them into the army afterwards.”’ 
he 10th 


Again, writes 


May :— 


on 


“Three years is unnecessarily long for 
the training of a soldier for the army of 
defence: one year would be amply suffli- 
cient, after which he would return to his 
civil occupation, being available for home 
service whenever required. Three years 
is not long enough for the duties required 
from a professional soldier in a very small 
standing army, suclfas we ought to main- 
tain. 

‘“*The formation by voluntary eniist- 
ment, annually, of an embodied militia 
of 50,000 men, as a training school for 
one year for the whole military force of 
the country, would admit of a reduction 
of 50,000 men in the standing army. 
And under my proposed scheme, the sum 
required annually would be very consid- 
erably less than the present army esti- 
mates, at the same time that the local 
militia and the army and militia reserves 
would censist of more than double the 
number of men provided by the Govern- 
ment plan, and their efficiency would be 
very greatly increased.”’ 


General Sir Robert Walpole, in a 
letter to the ‘Times,’ 8d February 
1871, writes :— 
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‘“‘The militia is the proper reserve for 
the army; it should be the feeder for the 
line, but it is not so. Indeed it is a detri- 
ment, as it monopolises the men required 
for the army, and holds them fast when 
they are required for active service. It is 
well known, as Sir William Mansfield 
states in his letter to Lord Elcho, recently 
published in the ‘Times,’ that difficulties 
are thrown in the way of the men in the 
militia volunteering for the line, notwith- 
standing that the men are willing to yol- 
unteer. 

*“The remedy for this is the fusion of 
the militia with the army. Every bat- 
talion of infantry should have a militia 
regiment amalgamated with it; the for- 
mer for active service, the latter to form 
a depot and reserve to it. 

‘The headquarters of the reserve and 
depot battalion should be permanently 
established in its own county, not in the 
county town, but in cantonments in its 
neighbourhood. 

‘The men shouid be enlisted for ser- 
vice at home and abroad in their own 
regiment. The colonel of the regiment 
should draw annually, or oftener if neces- 
sary, by volunteering, the number of 
men required to complete the service 
battalion.” 


The original intention of George 
IIL, in .giving regiments county 
denominations in 1782, was to pro- 
mote recruiting by creating local and 
mutual attachments; and as long 
ago as 1809, Sir Harry Calvert, 
the then adjutant-general, advocated 
a system very similar to that now 
proposed. 

It is, in my opinion, somewhat 
difficult to reconcile the efficient and 
economical administration of an ar- 
my with Parliamentary government 
as at present conducted, and with 
what are usually calied free institu- 
tions. 

The army is as it were dissected, 
and its administration and numbers 
canvassed every year in the House 
of Commons by members, the great 
majority of whom, from their avo- 
cations, are not well fitted for such 
investigations. This arrangement is 
unfavourable to unity of system. 
Constant interference in details al- 
most paralyses the administrative 
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departments ; personal interests and 
political considerations also enter 
largely into the debates, and the 
tendency of modern legislation has 
been to diminish the official repre- 
sentation of the army in Parliament. 
For instance, in the year 1829, when 


the Duke of Wellington was Prime 
Minister, and when the army and 
ordnance estimates combined only 
amounted to £7,750,000, the army 
was officially represented in Par- 
liament as follows :— 


Secretary of State, War, and Colonies—The Right Honourable Lieutenant-Genera! Sir 


George Murray, G.C.B. 
Commander-in- Chief—Lord Hill, G.C.B. 


The Master- General of the Ordnance--Lord Beresford, G.C.B. 

The Secretary at War—The Right Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, K.C.B. 
The Clerk of the Ordnance—The Right Honourable Spencer Perceval. 
Lieutenant- General of the Ordnance—Lord Edward Somerset. 

Surveyor- General of the Ordnance—Major-General Sir Henry Fane, K.C.B. 
Principal Storekeeper of Ordnance—Colonel Trench. 

The Clerk of Deliveries of Ordnance—General Phipps. 

Sceretary to the Master-General—Lord Downes. 

Treasurer of the Ordnance—William Holmes, Esq. 

The Paymaster- General of the Forces—The Right Honourable J. Calcraft. 
The Judge Advocate-Generd—The Right Honourable Sir John Beckett, Bart. 


One favourite argument in the 
House of Commons is, that the de- 
fence of this country is but an affair 
of money—a matter of insurance. 
This is a great error. No amount 
of mere money can stand in place 
of that personal service which is 
incumbent on every man. Golden 
shields will never save a country. 
We want more soldiers, and then 
we shall require less money. In 
North Germany about 100,000 are 
trained yearly, and the estimates in 
1867 were estimated to be 94 mil- 
lions; whereas with us only 15,000 
were raised in the same time for the 
army, and our estimates in that year 
exceeded £14,000,000. It may be 
true that the Prussian system, in 
removing so many from the pursuits 
of civil life, is equally costly in the 
end. Conscription doubtless con- 
sists in obtaining the services of men 
below their market value, but then 
they obtain what they require— 
namely, soldiers sufficient for na- 
tional defence ; and when the safety 
and honour of their country are at 
stake, they are lavish, not of their 
money, but of their blood. 


In considering military organi- 
sation, it should be borne in mind 
that the efficiency of an army de- 
pends far more upon national char- 
acter than upon mere administration. 
There are many officers of rank and 
experience who have commanded 
troops with success in the field, and 
who are fully capable of organising 
and administering its affairs; but 
unless the nation is true to itself, 
and unless the people, as a body, 
are prepared to exhibit that devo- 
tion and to submit to those sac- 
rifices of their time and personal 
liberties, by which alone the arniy 
can be maintained in efficiency, all 
our efforts will be rendered nugatory. 
This is the important question which 
the people df this country have to 
consider, and to be prepared to re- 
spond to. 

The late events in France, and 
the great defeats which the French 
have sustained, are striking evi- 
dences of what I have stated. Al- 
though it is now the fashion to dis- 
credit the arrangements in that 
country, we should bear in mind 
that their military system is one 
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which, in former years, led them 
constantly to victory; that in its 
main features it was still in force 
when the crash came; consequently, 
we must seek elsewhere for the cause 
of the sudden collapse, which seems 
due far more to the degradation and 
loss of virtue of the people generally, 
than to mere military defects. The 
army fell with the nation. 


There are three. main principles 
on which all successful armies must 
be formed—drill, discipline, and 
professional leaders. The first is 
the training of the body. Men who 
aspire to be soldiers must not 
only be well drilled to the use of 
their arms, to rapid movements and 
hard marching, but they must be 
content to sleep in the open air, to 
live occasionally upon rough, scanty, 
badly-cooked food, and in every re- 
spect to submit cheerfully to expo- 
sure and privations. The second is 
the training of the mind, and is far 
more difficult of acquirement. Sol- 
diers, to be really such, must be con- 
tent-to sacrifice their personal and 
political liberties, and, in silence 
and cheerfulness, to submit to the 
superior will of their commanding 
officers. These iron rules are abso- 
lute, and can never be relaxed ; they 
are the basis of all success. 

But, above all, it is necessary that 
armed men should be commanded by 
experienced professional leaders. A 
man who aspires to lead others must 
know more, dare more—ay, and have 
suffered more—than they. He must 
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be one to whom his men can look 
up with confidence, and with a feel- 
ing that he is able to lead them to 
victory, and, what is still more diffi- 
cult, to save them in defeat. Armed 
men without such a leader will rare- 
ly gain a victory, and a disaster will 
render them a despairing, helpless 
mob of men with muskets. These 
principles are eternal. They have 
been the foundation of successful 
armies since the creation, and will 
continue to be so to the end. Each 
one can judge for himself how far 
they form the basis of our present 
mnilitary arrangements, and how far 
the nation generally is prepared to 
acquiesce in them. There are many 
who fear that a large number of peo- 
ple in this country are gradually 
giving themselves up to luxury and 
pleasure, whilst others are complete- 
ly absorbed in the sordid pursuit of 
wealth. If this be so in any great 
degree, our national character will 
assuredly deteriorate, and the army 
cannot be maintained in efficiency. 
If we continue to be brave, simple, 
enterprising, and modest, as of yore, 
the country is in no danger; but if, 
on the other hand, we become lazy, 
frivolous, and effeminate, and if we 
live chiefly for the pleasure of heap- 
ing up money, then it may be relied 
on that no army organisation, how- 
ever perfect, will be sufficient to 
save us in the day of peril, should it 
come. 
Joun Apys, 
Brigadier-General, Royal 
Artillery. 
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THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF FRANCE. 


Tue events of the last twelve 
months placed France in a position 
of financial difficulty of so varied 
and complicated a nature, that the 
impression produced amongst a large 
number of the lookers-on was that 
she might possibly be unable to rally 
from so tremendous a blow. Not 
only was her prestige destroyed as 
the first military Power, but it ap- 
peared to many people, even of those 
who regarded her with real sym- 
pathy, that her material ruin was 
complete, and that: she might collapse 
under it. The disaster looked so 
yast, the burden so crushing, that 
the most hopeful were constrained 
to admit that long years must pass 
before she could fill up the hole 
which had been dug by her defeat. 
And yet these forebodings, which 
may have seemed quite reasonable 
and natural to persons who have not 
studied the resources of France, 
have faded out of sight during the 
last few weeks. The astonishing 
success of the loan, and the ener- 
getic revival of work and trade, have 
suddenly led Europe to suspect 
either that France is less hurt than 
was imagined, or that her recupera- 
tive powers are infinitely greater 
than any one had supposed. The 
notion that she is ruined beyond 
redemption has vanished utterly ; 
even the impression that she will 
need much time to heal her wounds 
is disappearing; the feeling gener- 
ally prevalent now is, that her com- 
plete recovery is certain; and will 
probably be very rapid. 

Hostile critics and desponding 
friends may have really believed 
that a great country—great in agri- 
culture, in manufactures, and in 
trade—a country of thirty-eight mil- 
lions of people—could be entirely 
ruined by seven months of unsuc- 
cessful war; but though the cir- 
cumstances were grave, and pro- 


voked legitimate anxiety as to. the 
means which France could employ 
to repair her losses, they never jus- 
tified the fears of almost total de- 
struction which were so current 
during the early part of the 
year. The revulsion of opinion is 
now so thorough that many people 
will probably be unable to recognise 
that they ever entertained a doubt 
on the subject; but a reference to 
the newspapers of January and 
February will show how deep and 
general doubt then was, and will 
give the exact measure of the change 
which has taken place in the inter- 
val. The confidence which has now 
sprung up, the expectation that 
France will not. only be able to pay 
with relative ease its debt to Prus- 
sia, but that it will speedily recoup 
all the money losses consequent upon 
the war and the Communist insur- 
rection, are, however, sentiments 
rather than convictions; they are 
feelings provoked by reaction and 
surprise rather than deductions re- 
sulting from an examination of the 
facts. They are much nearer the 
truth than were the previous ideas 
of coming ruin; but, amongst the 
great majority of the public, they 
are not founded on any solid know- 
ledge of the details of the case, and 
if political difficulties again occurred 
in France, these impressions would 
perhaps yield their place to renewed 
fears, as exaggerated and as ground- 
less as those which have just dis- 
appeared. A continued series of 
revolutions would necessarily delay 
material recovery, and would pro- 
duce a degree of exhaustion which 
would render that recovery far more 
labourious than it is likely to be as 
things stand now; but, ultimately, 
the reconstitutive power which the 
country possesses in so extraordi- 
nary a degree would infallibly pro- 
duce its result, the difference being 
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that the process would in that case 
be slow and difficult, instead of be- 
ing rapid and relatively easy. The 
subject is of deep interest to Eng- 
land: our relations with France are 
so intimate and varied—the conse- 
quences to us of any ruin across the 
Channel would be so serious in a 
money sense,,and so keenly felt 
politically and socially—that it is 
well worth our while to closely ex- 
amine the financial situation of 
France, and to try to form a definite 
opinion for ourselves as to the future 
prospects which that situation seems 
to render probable. Finance is a 
dry study, but in the question be- 
fore us, it is the only basis on which 
discussion can rest; and as it will 
lead us to encouraging results, we 
shall find some recompense in them 
for a little attention to figures and 
calculations. 

Before we look at the present or 
the future, it is, however, essential 
to glance backwards for an instant 
in order to see where France was 
before the war broke out. Her posi- 
tion at that moment must necessarily 
be taken as our starting-point. The 
budget of 1870, which gives the 
latest information on the subject, 
was like its predecessors during the 
later years of the Empire, divided 
into three parts. The ordinary 
budget showed an expenditure of 
- £66,036,000; the extraordinary 
budget amounted to £4,976,000; 
while what is generally called the 
departmental budget added a fur- 
( Land tax, ‘ r 


Doors and windows, 
Fines, 


Direct Taxes, + 
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Patents (tliat is to say, the right to trade), 2,671,000 


| Less repayments and non-realisation, 
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ther sum of £11,212,000. The 
whole outlay of the country for 
1870 appeared therefore to reach 
£82,224,000; but this figure is 
illusory : the real sum was consider- 
ably less. The cost of working the 
post-office, the telegraph, the State 
forests, and the tobacco and gun- 
powder monopolies, is included in 
the total for £6,556,000, while the 
gross products of these five items 
are counted as receipts on the other 
side of the account. The so-called 
departmental budget contains an 
entry of £4,187,000 for ‘“repay- 
ments and non-realisations on direct 
taxes.” The result is that, under 
these six heads, the budget is ficti- 
tiously swollen to the extent of 
£10,743,000. This way of calcu- 
lating may be entirely correct ac- 
cording to the laws of book-keeping, 
which may require that the amounts 
in question should be passed through 
both receipts and payments; but in 
fact those sums form no part of the 
income or the expenditure of the 
country, which, for 1870, were esti- 
mated to reach £71,481,000, and 
no more. In order to be able to 
appreciate the present position, and 
to judge the probable value and 
effect of the new ways and means 
proposed for the future, it is indis- 
pensable to indicate the composition 
of the revenue which produced this 
totai. It was as follows, grouping 
together the elements of the three 
sections of the budget :— 


et 1.574.000 


’ 


£13,311,000 


Additional direct taxes, especially af- 
fected to the departmental budget, 
and including therein as a receipt, 


9,360,000 


£22,671,000 
4,187,000 
—_———— £18,484,000 
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Land-transfer, registr wee, and | mortgage i 


Stamp duty, 
State domains, . 
Sale of various objects from the Ministries, 
Products of various State establishments, 
Product of State forests, 

Less cost of w orking, . . 


Customs import duties, 
‘export duties, 
Navigation dues, 
Sundry roducts of the customs, 
Excise « uties on salt, i 
on wine, beer, and spirits, | 

6 on home-made sugar, 

% on sundries, 
Sale of tobacco, 

“gunpowder, 


Less cost of working, . 


Post-office receipts, . 
Less cost of working, 


Products of the universities, 
a3 of Algeria, ‘ 
Retenues on ‘salaries, &e., 
Various receipts, : 
Cochin China indemnity, 
Payment from the Société Algérienne, 
Balance in hand from the last loan, 


Receipts specially affected to the depar tmental budget, over and above 
the £9,360,000 already shown in the direct taxes, $ 


Deduct loss on the Rpts Pe Saat service— 
Cost, : ; ‘ 
Receipts, , 


It is quite unnecessary, for the 
purposes of this article, to extend 
this column of figures by giving the 
details of the expenditure side of the 
account ; it is sufficient to say that 
interest on the Consolidated Debt 
(Rentes) absorbed £14,000,000, 
and that the nominal capital of 
those Rentes was £447,000,000. 
This was the situation when the 
war broke out. 

In August 1870 a first loan of 
£50,000,000 nominal was effected 
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1,852,000 
£71,517,000 


36,000 
£71,481,000 


by M. Magne, then Minister of 
Finance. It was in 8 per cent. 
Rentes, and was issued at 60}. It 
consequently costs £1,500,000 a 
year, and it produced in "cash about 
£30,000,000. Three months later 
another loan for a nominal capital 
of £10,000,000 was brought out in 
England, in 6 per cent. stock at 85. 
The annual interest on it amounts 
to £600,000, and its net product to 
the Treasury was £8,160,000. It 
results from these facts that on Ist 
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January 1871 the nominal amount 
of the Consolidated Debt of France 
was about £507,000,000, and the 
annual amount of interest thereon 
about £16,100,000. 

The direct cost of the war is 
stated by M. Thiers to amount to 
about £320,000,000, of which 
£200,000,000 is for the indemnity to 
Germany, and about £120,000,000 
for outlay by France. But the 
latter sum contains nothing for the 
requisitions made by the invading 
army, or for the damage done by 
battle. It is, however, recognised 
that the country must pay the value 
of all this, or, at all events, a large 
part of it. It would be flagrantly 
unjust to leave the money conse- 
‘quences of the destruction caused 
by the war to be paid solely by the 
inhabitants of the 8,000 communes 
which have been occupied by the 
Prussians. The other 28,000 com- 
munes which have escaped all ma- 
terial suffering ought naturally to 
contribute their proportion to the 
losses incurred in the Northern Pro- 
vinces; and they can only do it in 
the form of a national payment. 
The amount to be provided for this 
purpose is estimated at a minimum 
of £20,000,000. The cost of the 
Communal insurrection is another 
item to add to the list. No official 
statement has been made with re- 
spect to it; but it seems to result, 
from the various estimates which have 


M. Magne’s loan gave about 
The English loan produced 


The Departments contributed (for the Garde Mobile) about. 


The Rentes of the army dotation were ner and 1 sold for 

about . " . 
The Bank of France advanced 
Exchequer bills were issued for 
The new loan lastly raised 


The total of the resources obtained to this date is consequently 


about . 


With this sum the first £80,000,000 expenses 
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been published, that it must reach 
somewhere about £6,000,000, not 
including, of course, the damage 
done in Paris by fire and bombard- 
ment, which alone is said to repre- 
sent £18,000,000, and which will 
have to be borne by the munici- 
pality. Finally, the interest, at 3 
per cent., on the German indem- 
nity represents, for three years (on 
the £120,000,000 still unpaid), 
£10,800, 000. The total of these 
various charges reaches about 
£357,000,000; and it must be 
remembered that they include no- 
thing but the liabilities which fall 
on the State—that they make no 
allowance either for the large share 
of outlay which the towns and 
village corporations will have to 
cover, or for the deficiency of 
£27,000,000 which has arisen in 
the estimated product of the taxes in 
1870 and 1871—and that the vast 
sum represented by destruction of 
trade and by privation of profits must 
be added to them in order to arrive 
at a general statement of the entire 
loss to France, which has, directly 
or indirectly, been provoked by the 
war and the insurrection. We, 
however, are dealing with the cost 
to the State alone ; and we may take 
£357,000,000 as being very nearly 
the exact amount of that cost. Part 
of this sum has been paid already, 
the cash for it having been provided 
from the following sources :— 
£30,000,000 
8,160, 


5,500,000 


4,000,000 
53,200,000 
12°240,000 
80,000;000 


£198, 100,000 


have been discharged. 


have been paid to Germany, and The amounts remaining to pay are 
£113,000,000 of the French war a balance of some £7,000,000 on 
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the French side, £120,000,000 to 
Prussia, about £11,000,000 of in- 
terest thereon, and £26,000,000 
for the damage done by the war, 
and for the cost of the Commun- 
ist rebellion; the total of these 
debts is about £164,000,000, form- 
ing, with the £198,000,000 al- 
ready paid, the general amount of 
£357,000,000, already indicated. 
The whole of this sum will not, how- 
ever, constitute a permanent debt; 
the advances obtained from the 
Bank, from the army dotations, and 
on Exchequer bills representing 
together £69,440,000, and certain 
parts of the outstanding claims, 
will be paid off by degrees out of in- 
come, and will never assume a con- 
solidated form: that at least is the 
intention announced by M. Thiers, 
and it is easy to understand why he 
should wish to realise it; he cannot 
at present raise money under 6 per 
cent. by an issue of Rentes, but the 
money lent by the Bank of France 
comes to him in notes which cost 
that institution nothing, and on 
which he pays an interest of 3 per 
cent during this year, and of only 
1 per cent from ist January next; 
furthermore, this advance in no way 
presses, for it is repayable during 
eight years at the rate of £8,000,000 
a-year. The consequence is, that 
the real amount of lasting debt 
which will have to be contracted 
is £258,000,000, composed of M. 
Magne’s loan, the English loan, the 
£80,000,000 just brought out, the 
£120,000,000 to come three years 
hence, and, probably, a special and 
separate issue to provide the 
£20,000,000 which have to be paid 
for damages. This £258,000,000 
would form a nominal capital in 
Rentes of about £300,000,000, sup- 
posing, which does not seem improba- 
ble, that the loans which have yet to 
be effected are arranged at par, with 
5 per cent interest. The entire 
amount of the National Debt of 


France would, on this hypothesis, 
be carried to about £750,000,000 
and the interest on it to about 
£28,000,000. The balance of war 
expenditure over and above the 
£258,000,000 will be successively re- 
paid out of income. This brings us 
to the next part of the question: 
what will be the annual expenditure 
of France when all these charges are 
included in the Budget ? 

In his speech of 20th June, on 
the Loan Bill, M. Thiers has given 
an explanation of that budget; but, 
notwithstanding his lucidity, he 
does not enable us to exactly follow 
him, and there are some obscure 
points in his statement which will 
not be cleared up until the debate 
takes place on ways and means: his 
figures permit us, however, to form 
a very approximate idea of the 
truth, though in order to do so it is 
necessary to group the elements of 
the account in a different way from 
that which he adopted. 

The nominal Budget of 1870 may 
be taken as the basis of the modi- 
fied Budget of 1871; it amounted, 
as has been already shown, to 
£82,224,000 (including the double 
entries on each side). The items. 
which will increase this sum will 
come into play at various dates ; 
some of them will be temporary, 
some of them permanent; and in or- 
der to class them correctly we are 
obliged to make two separate cal- 
culations ;—the . first showing, the 
Budget of 1871, as it seems likely 
to finally come out; the second in- 
dicating the Budget of some future 
year, after all debts are discharged, 
and all temporary payments com- 
pleted. 

The economies propo 
year’s expenditure do 
exceed £1,200,000. 
not distinctly given by 
but it results, or seems to. result, 
from his speech. If it be correct, 
the amount we start from—that is: 
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to say, the total of the Peace Budget 
of 1871—will be £81,024,000. To 
this we have to add £4,600,000 for 
interest on the three loans already 
issued (it should be remembered 
that the coupons of the last loan date 
only from 1st July); £3,000,000 for 
ten months’ interest to Germany 
on the £120,000,000 which remain 
unpaid; £1,600,000 for interest on 
the advance made by the Bank; 
£8,000,000 for the first instalment 
of repayment of that advance (due 
1st January 1872); £4,000,000 for 
the reconstitution of the dotation of 
the army; and a margin of, say, 
£2,000,000 for the unforeseen lia- 
bilities which will surely arise at a 
moment of such complication. This 
form of estimating the Budget in 
no way resembles that adopted by 
M. Thiers; but it does not appear 
to be far wrong, and it leads us to 
a total of £104,224,000 for 1871. 
After Germany is paid in full—after 
the Bank of France has got back its 
advances—this amount will be con- 
siderably diminished; it will pro- 
bably fall to about £94,000,000, 
including therein the interest on the 
new loans of £120,000,000 for 
Prussia, and of £20,000,000 for 
home indemnities. | Consequently 
the future budgets of France seem 
likely to range between a maximum 
of £104,000,000 now, and a mini- 
mum of £94,000,000 a few years 
hence. These figures may be modi- 
fied after discussion of the Budget 
by the Chamber, but the principle 
of loading the present in order to 
diminish the permanent charges in 
the future is wise and practical, and 
it is unlikely that the Assembly will 
reject it. When it became known 
that war had cost about 
£350, , the general idea was 
that ole of that sum would 
be raiséd in the form of Rentes, and 
that the interest thereon would in- 
volve, at an average of 6 per cent, 
a durable addition of £21,000,000 
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to the national expenditure. But 
instead of borrowing £350,000,000, 
M. Thiers takes only £258,000,000 
(including £20,000,000 for French 
damages); and instead of incurring 
a permanent annual payment of 
£21,000,000 for interest, he will 
leave behind him an augmentation 
on that head, which probably will 
not exceed £14,000,000. To attain . 
this result, however, the next ten 
years will have to bear a spe- 
cial load, averaging something like 
£10,000,000 a-year, the effect of 
which will be to produce a total 
increase of the Budget during these 
ten years of about £23,000,000, as 
compared with thé total before the 
war. This was the original estimate 
of the new taxes which France 
would have to support. The plan 
adopted involves, however, a diminu- 
tion of that sum hereafter, amount- 
ing, as has been shown, to about 
£10,000,000, so leaving the perma- 
nent increase at about £13,000,000 
altogether. 

M. Pouyer Quertier has laid be- 
fore the Chamber a scheme of taxes 
destined to make up this deficit: 
that scheme is mainly based on an 
increase of the customs duties, which 
means that, if it be adopted, France 
will resume the practice of protec- 
tion which it abandoned in 1860 
when the Treaty of Commerce was 
signed with England. The interest 
of the subject is doubled by this 
proposal; it involves not only the 
raising of some £23,000,000 of new 
receipts, which is in itself a singu- 
larly large question, but also the 
probability of a total modification 
of the commercial policy which 
France has followed for the last 
eleven years. Before the present 
project was communicated to the 
Assembly, the feeling was general 
throughout the country that the 
Government would resort to di- 
rect taxation in some shape to be 
determined—that income-tax was 
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the most likely solution, and that a 
return to protection (notwithstand- 
ing the well-known personal pro- 
clivities of M. Thiers and of Pouyer 
Quertier) could not reasonably be 
expected. The publication of the 
Ministerial plan consequently pro- 
duced considerable surprise, some 
emotion, and endless discussion. 
The advocates of direct imposts, 
especially of income-tax, urged that, 
at a moment like this, the requisite 
revenue ought to be raised on produc- 
tion, and not on consumption ; that 
taxes on consumption alone leave 
each consumer at liberty to determine 
for himself the amount which he 
will contribute to the needs of the 
nation, for he has only to diminish 
the quantities of the objects which 
he eats, drinks, and wears, in order 
to simultaneously diminish the taxes 
which he pays; that duties on pro- 
duction oblige each citizen, on the 
contrary, to pay up in proportion to 
what he gains, and deprive him of 
the faculty of evading by economi- 
cal living the proportion of respon- 
sibility which attaches to his posi- 
tion in the world. The Protection- 
ists retort that these are only dis- 
guised arguments in favour of in- 
come-tax, which is, in fact, the only 
“impost on production;” that in- 
come-tax is impossible in France, 
not only because the people will not 
have it, and would steadfastly make 
false returns in order to escape it, 
but also because the average income 
of adult Frenchmen is under £80 
a-year, and consequently offers no 
ground for the application of such 
a duty; that the whole nation hates 
the sight of the tax-gatherer, and 
would prefer to support any amount 
of indirect contributions rather than 
get off for a less sum on condition 
of paying it straight away; finally, 
that the manufacturing interests 
absolutely need protection against 
foreign competition in order to en- 
able them to compensate the addi- 
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tional burdens which they have 
henceforth to bear. The Free- 
Traders reply, with a mixture of 
irritation and scorn, that the pre- 
tended horror of the tax-gatherer is 
all nonsense, that a French peasant 
is as crafty a calculator as any Paris 
banker can be, and that he knows 
his own interests well enough to 
elect the form of taxation which costs 
him the least, no matter whether 
he has-to pay directly or indirectly ; 
that as in 1870 the direct taxes 
produced £22,670,000, while the 
customs and excise dues together 
did not reach quite £20,000,000, it 
is evident that he is as much accus- 
tomed to one as to the other; that 
the objection based on the average 
insufficiency of incomes throughout 
France is, in fact, a strong argument 
in favour of taxes which specially 
affect the rich, and against duties 
which weigh equally on rich and 
poor alike; and that the idea of 
protecting home manufacturers be- 
cause they have to pay their share 
of the new taxes is totally inadmis- 
sible, since it applies with equal 
force to every Frenchman whatever 
be bis trade. 

All these arguments, however, re- 
fer only to the principles involved in 
the discussion; it is when it ap- 
proaches the details of M. Pouyer 
Quertier’s scheme that it grows bit- 
ter, because direct personal interests 
then come into play. That scheme 
proposes to add £10,520,000 to 
the import duties hitherto levied, 
£4,000,000 thereof being on raw 
material of various kinds, the new 
tax being at the rate of 20 per cent 
ad valorem. The announcement of 
this project produced a general out- 
cry in the trades which draw their 
raw material from abroad; the silk- 
weavers particularly declared that 
such a duty would ruin them, and 
sent a deputation to Versailles to 
protest against it. Whether other 
manufacturers could support it bet- 
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ter will appear in the debate here- 
after, but there does not appear to 
be any reason to suppose that French- 
made goods can continue to be ex- 
ported under such a load. It is 
evident that an increase of one-fifth 
in the cost of raw silk would be 
fatal to Lyons, for the home growth 
has been so diminished during the 
last twenty years that it is quite in- 
capable of supplying the looms, and 
the proposed system of drawbacks 
on exportation is so cumbersome 
and unpractical that it is not likely 
to counterbalance the disorder which 
would be introduced into the trade 
by so encrmous an import duty. 

The arguments employed in France 
against the entire plan leave out, 
however, altogether one of the most 
striking points connected with it. 
They take no notice of the fact that 
it would carry the customs dues 
in one jump from £5,000,000 to 
£15,500,000, and they do not in- 
voke the difficulty, if not the im- 
possibility, of trebling taxes on 
consumption without so diminishing 
that consumption that it will no 
longer’ produce the anticipated yield, 
especially as this huge addition of 
dues is given as the net result after 
deducting all drawbacks on expor- 
tation. Can it be expected that 
£20,000,000 worth of raw material 
will continue to be imported an- 
nually into France in the face of 
such a duty as 20 per cent? The 
£2,120,000 of proposed extra taxes 
on sugar and coffee might perhaps 
be realised, but the £3,200,000 ex- 
pected to be raised on textile goods 
would seem to be a most uncertain 
item. Furthermore, none of these 
additional duties could be put into 
force until the commercial treaties 
by which France is bound to other 
countries have been modified or 
annulled. For these various reasons, 
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it is in no way surprising to find 
that a serious opposition to the 
whole scheme is being organised in 
the. Chamber, and that its chances 
of passing into law are diminishing 
every week. This opposition applies 
almost exclusively to the adoption . 
of customs dues as the essential 
element of the arrangement; its other 
parts are less attacked.* The pro- 
posed increase of the stamp and 
registration fees, the new taxes on 
marine and fire insurances, on play- 
ing-cards, paper, allumettes, and the 
chiccory used as a substitute for 
coffee ; the augmentation of the ex- 
cise duties on wine, spirits, beer, 
and cider; and even the rise of one 
sou on the cost of letter postage—are 
all considered more or less practical 
and wise solutions; but the adop- 
tion of such tremendous import 
duties seems likely to raise a real 
storm. The extra revenue which 
France wants now at once is sta- 
ted by the Minister to amount to 
about £19,300,000, though it re- 
sults from the preceding calcula- 
tion that a larger sum will be 
needed if the unfunded part of 
the new debt is to be paid off 
by annual instalments. That 
revenue, whatever be its precise 
figure, must be raised; whether 
the people like it or not, they will 
have to provide it, in some form or 
other, but at all events they have 
the right, through their representa- 
tives and by direct action of their 
own, to manifest their wishes and 
to protect their interests. These 
wishes and interests cannot be cor- 
rectly judged from our English 
standard; neither in cause, form, or 
result do they exactly resemble our 
own desires or necessities; but the 
French absolutely agree with us in 
the main principle that agricul- 
and wine-growing districts 





* Since the above was written, the Budget Committee has rejected the duty on raw 
materials, 
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have nothing to gain by the applica- 
tion of duties on the importation of 
raw or manufactured articles. About 
three quarters of the population 
would therefore, if they expressed 
their opinions, be opposed to taxes 
which, while they increase the cost 
of their food and clothes, bring them 
no kind of corresponding advantage. 
It is only: in certain branches of 
manufacture that any compensating 
advantage would be found; and as, 
notwithstanding the recent enor- 
mous development of its industrial 
productions, France is still essenti- 
ally an agricultural country, it is 
clear that the proportion between 
those who would gain and those who 
would lose by a readoption of pro- 
tection is very small indeed. An 
income-tax (which is not, however, 
the only other practical solution) 
would have the merit of weighing 
equally on everybody; but its ap- 
plication would probably be difficult, 
and its opponents may be right in 
urging that all kinds of fraud would 


be practised in order to evade it. 


Furthermore, French Government 
employés are, as a rule, the most 
offensive, inquisitorial, insolent class 
in Europe; they would inevitably 
discharge their duties of verifica- 
tion with a want of tact, with an in- 
discreet zeal and a personal curiosity, 
which would render that verification 
more disagreeable still. But these 
considerations, ‘serious as they are, 
can scarcely be admitted to constitute 
a sufficient and valid motive for re- 
jecting the principle of such a ‘tax; 
they would naturally induce the 
Legislature to seek all practicable 
‘means of protecting the public from 
unnecessary annoyance, but that is 
the only real result which they 
ought to be permitted to bring about. 
The other and far graver argument 
that France is not rich enough to 
pay an income-tax is absurd on the 
face of it; if such a statement were 
true, France would never be able to 
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get out of its present difficulties at 
all, for it is income alone, or, more 
exactly, the accumulation of wealth 
represented by it, which can supply 
£100,000,000 a-year to the Ex- 
chequer. It may possibly be true. 
that the average annual receipt of 
each Frenchman does not exceed 
£80; but in every country in the 
world the mass of the population is 
poor, and France is no exception to 
the rule. It is, however, equally 
true that the incomes above £80 
a-year make up a total of about 
£300,000,000 ; and that, before the 
disasters of the last twelve months, 
the country was regularly laying by 
one-third of that sum. £300,000,000 
of taxable revenue certainly supply 
matter enough for the extraction 
of the £10,000,000 which are want- 
ed. If the entire sum were honestly 
stated in the returns, a rate of 3} 
per cent (8}d. in the pound) would 
suffice; and if we admit that only 
£200,000,000 would be acknow- 
ledged by the public, a tax of 5 per 
cent (a shilling in the pound) would 
produce the requisite amount. The 
latter rate appears to be the max- 
imum which would have ‘to be 
applied; the question, therefore, 
lies between 20 per cent of import 
duties, or 5 per cent of income-tax. 
The declared intention of M. Thiers 
being, however, to abandon office 
rather than accept the latter solu- 
tion, it may be supposed that if the 
majority of the Chamber should 
reject the dyties on raw material, a 
compromise of some kind will be 
effected, both sides abandoning 
their theories, and that some alto- 
gether new tax will be adopted to 
fill up the gap. There are in France 
a group of economists who have 
taken up income-tax with enthusi- 
asm, as if it were a remedy for all 
difficulties, and a panacea for all 
trials. This party is influential and 
active, but it has become so blinded 
by its own convictions that it has 
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ceased to recognise that whatever 
be the merits of its plan, it is not 
the only one which the position 
offers. 
in taxable matter, and if from real 
inherent objections, or from the 
purely political motives which might 
result from the resolute opposition 
of M. Thiers, all parties should agree 
that income-tax shall not be tried, 
there will remain several other so- 
lutions capable of providing the 
£10,000,000. A tax on clothing, 
especially on the dearer articles which 
are included under that head, would 
be a wise and popular arrangement : 
it would mainly fall on the weal- 
thier classes, but would give them 
the satisfaction of paying indirectly, 
for it would, of course, be included 
amongst the excise duties, and would 
involve no visit from the tax-gather- 
er. The consumption of stuffs in 
France (cotton, wool, silk, and 
linen) reaches about £120,000,000 
a-year, so that an impost of 10 per 
cent thereon would produce more 
than the sum required. The other 
articles employed in dress—leather, 
felt, straw, &c.—afford a margin for 
additional taxation, if it were thought 
desirable to put a lower rate on 
tissues. The proposed increase of 
the wine and spirit duties, which 
stands in M. Pouyer Quertier’s plan 
at about £3,500,000, might cer- 
tainly be carried considerably fur- 
ther. Many objects of luxury— 
carriages, servants, pianos, jewels, 
and other articles of daily use, such 
as books, candles, furniture in all 
its forms—are untaxed, and would 
offer a large field for examination, 
so that, without touching bread, 
meat, coal, or iron, which four cate- 
gories of home production the Fin- 
ance Minister rightly declares to be 
sacred, there is room enough to turn 
round and to select a scheme which, 
without adopting either protection 
or income-tax, will make up the 
required revenue. The difficulty 
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of choice does not lie in the dearth 
of matter ; it springs mainly from the 
strong prejudices which exist in 
both sides, and which render mutual 
concessions almost impossible. The 
end will probably be that neither 
party will carry its object; that both 
customs duties and income-tax will 
be abandoned ; and that some totally 
different source of revenue will be 
selected from the list which has just 
been given. 
But if there is difference of opin- 
ion as to the selection of the means 
to be employed, there is, happily, 
complete unanimity as to the power 
of France to support the new charges, 
whatever be their form, which will 
be imposed upon it: not a doubt, 
not a hesitation exists on that part 
of the subject; and when we have 
glanced at the reasons invoked in 
explanation of this confidence, we 
shall recognise how legitimate and 
well based it is. Those reasons are 
of two sorts: some of these result 
from the singularly healthy signs 
which were furnished by French 
securities during the war, others 
from an examination of the inherent 
condition of trade and production. 
The forced currency of bank notes 
was adopted in August 1870, and, 
notwithstanding the series of disas- 
ters which have occurred since, those 
notes have never been at more than 
one per cent discount in Paris, and 
that only for a few weeks: in Bel- 
gium they actually reached a small 
premium. They have long been at 
par again, though there is no pro- 
bability of an immediate resumption 
of specie payments by the Bank. 
This fact is an argument in itself, 
and, even if it stood alone, would 
almost suffice to justify the feeling 
that France will recover rapidly. 
But when we remember that it has 
taken place simultaneously with a 
total suspension of all commercial 
payments, and with a fall of 30 per 
cent in the price of Rentes (74 to 
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52), its value becomes infinitely in- 
creased. On 13th August the Cham- 
ber passed a Bill delaying for one 
month the payment of all outstand- 
ing acceptances: the delay has been 
successively extended down to 
March for the provinces, and to this 
moment for Paris: the Bank held 
a very large amount of those accept- 
ances, which it had taken, as usual, 
under discount: its current receipts 
were therefore correspondingly di- 
minished, while its advances to the 
State were carried to more than 
£50,000,000; yet, in the face of all 
this, its notes retained their value, 
and its shares only fell 5 per cent 
in all between 15th July 1870 and 
ist June 1871. The shares of other 
institutions came down enormously ; 
even those of the Crédit Foncier fell 
80 per cent, while the stock of 
many strong financial companies lost 
50 or 60 per cent; but bank shares 
moved only in the trifling proportion 
indicated, and have since risen to a 
higher price than they reached before 
the war began. 

So far as a National Bank can be 
taken to represent the credit of a 
country, so far as public confidence 
in that Bank can be taken as the 


‘measure of its power and influence, 


it must be owned that the Bank of 
France has come out wonderfully 
from this trial, and that the strength 
which it has shown and the skill 
with which it has been managed 
argue well indeed for the interests 
over which it presides. But the 
Bank is not the only great corpora- 
tion which supplies evidence of the 
monetary force of France ; the Rail- 
way Companies, which, from their 
special organization, may almost be 
regarded as national institutions, 
have shown almost equal vitality. 
With the exception of the Southern 
lines, all traffic on them has been 
virtually stopped during a period of 
six months, while damage of every 
kind has been simultaneously in- 


flicted on their works and stock ; 
yet their shares never fell more than 
about 25 per cent in the worst cases, 
while their debentures only lost 
about 18 per cent., the greater part 
of which, in both classes pf securi- 
ties, has been recovered already. 
This resistance to the depressing ef- 
fects of invasion and disaster, is one 
of the features of the history of the 
war; it has remained generally un- 
noticed, because the great facts of 
the campaign struck public atten- 
tion with so much intensity that 
economical questions were lost sight 
of in the smoke of battle; but now 
that the smoke has cleared away, 
the time has come to put them for- 
ward, We may fairly argue that 
if the crushing events of the last 
twelve months have had, relatively, 
so little effect on the position of the 
Bank and the Railways, which are 
the two most manifest expressions 
of the money dealings and the in- 
terior trade of the country, the 
damage caused by those events can- 
not have been either deep or ex- 
tensive. This opinion is confirmed 
by the rapidity with which the 
traces of war have been effaced, 
and by the evident abundance of 
the supply of money for all the 
necessities of trade. The subscrip- 
tions for the loan partook somewhat 
of a speculative character, and con- 
sequently offered a less certain proof 
of a really sound condition than 
that which is furnished by the 
energetic revival of industry and 
commerce. In every direction busi- 
ness is resuming its former activity ; 
and unless it should be checked 
again by political complications or 
by unwise fiscal regulations, we may 
expect soon to see France laying by 
£100,000,000 a-year, as she did 
during the prosperous years of the 
Empire. 

If from these actual and special 
evidences we turn towards the gen- 
eral prospects of France as indi- 
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cated by its rate of progress dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, 
we find equal ground for expecting 
that she can easily carry the burden 
which the war has imposed upon her. 
Her foreign trade (imports and ex- 
ports together) has risen from an 
annual average of £54,000,000 for 
the ten years ending with 1836, to 
£251,000,000 for the same period 
ending with 1866. The yearly bal- 
ance of value of her exports over her 
imports rose in the same thirty years 
from £1,240,000 to £12,280,000. 
On 31st December 1869 she had 


10,575 miles of railway open, all 


constructed since 1840+; while 3671 
miles of new lines were being made. 
The development of her home traffic 
is proved by the facts that, in 1869, 
the railways carried 105,017,972 
passengers over an average distance 
of 23 miles, and 42,078,413 tons of 
goods over an average distance of 
94 miles. The gross receipts pro- 
duced by this traffic amounted to 
£27,000,000, giving an average of 


£2550 per mile per annum. The pro- 
duction of coal rose from 5,900,000 
tons in 1853, to 13,100,000 tons in 
1869 ; and that of iron from 660,000 
tons to 1,350,000 tons in the same 
period. The manufacture of beet- 
root sugar, which was only 26,000 


tons in 1841, reached 204,000 
tons in 1869. The bills discount- 
ed at the Bank of France repre- 
sented £73,000,000 in 1852, and 
£267,000,000 in 1869. The pro- 
gress has been the same in almost 
every branch of trade; and the 
closer we look at the details of each 
branch, the more clearly do we see 
that the progress has been real, solid, 
and sound, and that it shows no 
mark of fictitious success. Further- 
more, the signs of national pros- 
perity are not limited to these aug- 
mentations, great as they are, in the 
quantities of business done. The 
extension of foreign trade in new 
articles, especially in iron-work, rail- 
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way stock, and textile manufactures, 
supplies evidence of equal value. 
Until 1855 France had no share in 
the supply of metallic products to 
other countries. That trade was mo- 
nopolised by England and Belgium ; 

but during the last fifteen years, 
rails, iron bridges, railway carriages, 
and fixed plant, have been sent all 
over Europe by French makers ; lo- 
comotives from the Creusot Works 
have been sold in England itself, and 
the wire covering of the Atlantic 
Cable of 1867 was supplied from the 
Juga. That France should be able 
to compete successfully with England 
in iron seems scarcely credible, but 
it is so; the fact is explainable by 
the relative cheapness of labour in 
France, and by the admirable man- 
agement which it brings to bear: 
coal and ore cost far less in England, 
but the difference in the price of 
raw material diminishes with the 
degree of work employed to con- 
vert it into a manufactured article, 
and France can turn out a locomo- 
tive at the same price as England, 
though the matter which compuses 
it costs nearly twenty-five per cent 
more in one case than in the other. 
The same results may some day be 
attained in other trades, even in* 
cotton perhaps; for France is already 
able to sell muslins and other simi- 
lar fabrics in central Europe, not- 
withstanding the rivalry of the cheap 
Swiss makers. The rapid extension 
which has taken place in the ex- 
port of French agricultural products 
deserves to be specially alluded to, 
for but few persons probably are 
aware of its importance. The value 
of the wine shipped has risen from 
an annual average of £1,880,000 forty 
years back, to £9,000,000 at present ; 
the increase in corn shipments be- 
tween the same dates has been from 
£440,000 to £5,200,000, in cheese 
and butter from £90,000 to 
£1,800,000, in horses and cattle from 
£320,000 to £5,200,000, in eggs from 
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£180,000 to £850,000, in fruit from 
£130,000 to £660,000, in linen and 
hempen threads from £50,000 to 
£520,000, while a hundred other 
articles have increased in similar 
proportions. The only objects in 
which a diminution has occurred are 
’ those known as “articles de Paris,” 
which include  coffrets, _glove- 
boxes, dressing-cases, and analogous 
trifles ; their exportation has fallen 
from £250,000 a-year to £180,000. 
With this one exception, every 
single element of export has gone 
up from five to ten times since 
1830. 

In the face of such facts as these, 
which could be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, if there were any use 
in furnishing further proofs, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that the 
home and foreign trade of France 
will continue to develop in the 
future as they have done in the 
past? Is it not fair to expect that 
the balance of trade in its favour 
will steadily increase, that the yearly 
profit laid by will go on augmenting, 
that production in all branches of 
industry and manufacture will main- 
tain its progress? Education is ad- 
vancing with rapid strides; a few 
years ago, forty per cent of the con- 
scripts drafted into the army were 
unable to read and write; in 1869, 
the proportion was only twenty per 
cent, and it seems to be steadily de- 
creasing at the rate of about one per 
cent perannum. The population is 
becoming more and more able to 
understand its interests, and to ex- 
tend the productiveness of its work. 
Excepting in politics it appears to 
be advancing on all the roads which 
lead to profit; its old habits of 
economy havefnot been really affect- 
ed by the influences which got into 
play during the extravagant years of 
the Empire: And it should be re- 
membered that the wasteful outlay 
of that period was not only compen- 
sated by special gains, but that it 
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was localised in Paris and a few 
other large cities, and that the mass 
of the inhabitants took no part in it. 
The French, as a whole, are still 
a thrifty, sober, hardworking race ; 
the one black spot in their commer- 
cial future is the separation which 
is growing up between the objects, 
tendencies, and interests of the agri- 
cultural population and those of the 
manufacturing classes ; that separa- 
tion is not yet sufficiently defined 
to enable us to determine how far it 
may some day infiuence the forward 
march of national wealth; but it 
may be feared that the scission be- 
tween the peasant who owns land 
and the workman who owns nothing, 
may grow hereafter into a grave 
danger. 

From the facts and figures be- 
fore us, it results that the events 
which have occurred since this time 
last year have involved an outlay 
which obliges France to add about 
£28,000,000 to its budget for the 
next ten years, but that that ad- 
dition can be reduced to about 
£18,000,000 at the expiration of 
that period. Whether these amounts 
will turn out to be absolutely correct 
depends on the form which may be 
finally given to the settlement of 
the still outstanding part of the 
debts incurred; all that can be 
said with certainty at this moment is, 
that these amounts appear to approx- 
imate closely to the truth, according 
to the statements made by M. Thiers. 
An increase of £23,000,000 of tax- 
ation in one lump has never yet 
been applied in Europe, and it will 
necessarily weigh heavily on France, 
especially at a moment when she is 
suffering in so many other ways, 
materially and morally. But there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, in the 
face of the evidence that has been 
adduced here, that she can bear it, 
and that, if necessary, still higher 
sums could be extracted from her 
without producing exhaustion, or 
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even much fatigue. The accumula- 
tion of money in the country has 
permitted France to support the dis- 
asters of the war without showing a 
sign of breaking down under them. 
The development of her resources 
will continue ; four or five years of 
prosperity will enable her to recon- 
stitute by profits the entire sum 
which she has lost; and, but for 
the eventuality of political difficul- 
ties, there seems to be no ground 
for doubting that she will recover 
with an energy and a speed which 
will be cited in history as a great 
example of the recuperative forces 
which trade and production are be- 
ginning to bring into play. These 
forces are relatively new, and their 
application in France has not yet 
been seriously tested: they will 
now be called upon to show what 
they can effect; and if they carry 
France quickly up the hill again, 
the experiment will once more 
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prove the truth of the principles 
of the modern school of econo- 
mists, and will demonstrate that 
in France, as elsewhere, the pro- 
gress of nations depends on their 
productive powers and on the ex. 
tension of their trade. France, for- 
tunately for her,-has become as 
thoroughly a nation of shopkeepers 
as England is or was; but, in ad- 
dition to her commercial aptitude, 
she possesses a special elasticity of 
character and temper which serves 
her admirably now, for it supplies 
her with confident hope in her trial 
and humiliation, and prevents her suf- ° 
fering from the despondency which 
would assuredly afflict most other 
races at such a moment. We may 
look on without anxiety at our 
neighbour’s convalescence, and 

feel certain that the moment, 
ae | restored health is not 
off. 
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Tue name which we haye just 
written is one which no Scotsman 
can pronounce or think of without a 
special movement of pride and plea- 
sure—a gratification more tender, 
more familiar and homelike, than 
that even with which we bethink 
ourselves of Shakespeare, who is 
the greatest magician of all, the 
wizard whose magic is still more 
widely spreading and penetrating. 
Shakespeare is England’s, Britain’s 
—part of the inheritance of all who 
speak our language; but Scott be- 
longs to us by a closer relation- 
ship. He has made us glad and 
proud in one tender, private corner 
of our heart, which does not open to 
the poet purely as a poet. There 
happens to be, as we write them, a 
special meaning in these words, but 
their truth is beyond times and sea- 
sons ; it was as true twenty years ago 
as now, and will be as true as ever 
generations hence. A passing irri- 
tation, an affectionate anger even 
moves our minds that we should be 
supposed to feel more warmly -to- 
wards him now than at any other 
moment. Walter Scott needs no 
celebrations, no feast held in his 
honour. Scotland herself is his 
monument. It is with no ephemer- 
al enthusiasm that we regard a man 
whose thoughts have mixed them- 
selves inextricably with our thoughts, 
whose words rise to our lips una- 
wares, whose creations are our famil- 
iar friends, and who has thrown a 
glow of light and brightness over 
the scenes which are dearest to us. 
From Schiehallion to Criffel, from 
the soft coves and lochs of the 
west to the rugged eastern coast 
with all its rocks and storms, some- 
thing of him is on every hillside and 


glen. We do not know any poet 
who has so identified himself with a 
country, so wrapped himself in its 
beauty, and enveloped it with his 
genius, as this greatest of our na- 
tional writers has done for Scotland. 
His fervid patriotism (unlike as the 
two men are in every respect) is 
more like the Italianism of Dante 
than the milder nationality of any 
other poet. Dante was fierce and 
terrible in his) narrow patriotism, 
Scott benign and cordial; but what 
Florence was to the one Scotland was 
to the other. Her name was writ- 
ten in his heart. Had she been 
convulsed with the great throes of 
national conflict, it was in him too 
to have shown that wild vehemence 
of patriotic love and grief as truly 
as did Allighieri. As the days he 
fell upon were peaceful days, he con- 
tented himself with the sweeter 


task of lighting up and beautifying 


the country of his love. He hung 
wreaths and ornaments about her 
with lavish fondness. He adorned 
and decked her, sometimes with the 
enthusiasm a man has for a tender 
mother, sometimes with the passion 
of a lover for his bride. He is 
henceforward to all the world the 
type and model of a patriot-poet. 
ena critic means to bestow upon 
Manzoni, for instance, the highest 
encomium that can be given, the 
very grand cross of literature, he calls 
him the Scott of Italy; and we feel 
the praise to be overweening. No- 
body but Dante has ever so con- 
centrated eyed upon a beloved 
country, and perhaps no t ever 
born has ae Be so full pe abun- 
dant a reward. 
The present moment, of course, 
suggests reflections of its own; but 
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these are apart from Scott and the 
real impression he has made upon 
the mind of his country. It sug- 
gests to us a wondering, half-smiling 
reflection that a hundred years ago 
there was no Scott known in Scot- 
land. No: Scott! no genius of the 
mountains, shedding colour and 
light upon their mighty: slopes ; no 
herald of past glory, sounding his 
clarion out of the heart of the an- 
cient ages; no kindly, soft-beaming 
light of affectionate insight brighten- 
ing the Lowland cottages! And yet 
more than this—there were no novels 
in the land. There was Richardson, 
no doubt, and the beginning of the 
Minerva press. But the modern 
novel was not, and all the amuse- 
ment and instruction and consola- 
tion to be derived from it were yet 
in the future. The softer and lesser, 
but still effectual, hands which 


helped in the origination of this 
prose form of perennial poetry, Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Austen, Miss Fer- 
rier, rose with the greater magician, 


like secondary moons round a planet. 
There were no novels; and a hun- 
dred years ago the past history of 
Scotland was a ground for polemics 
only—for the contentions of a few 
historical fanatics, and the investi- 
gations of antiquarians—not a glow- 
ing and picturesque path in which 
all the world might rejoice, a region 
sounding with music and brilliant 
with colour, as living as our own, 
and far more captivating in the 
sheen and brightness of romance, 
than the sober-tinted present. This 
is but a superficial enumeration of 
what Sir Walter has done for us. He 
has made our past beautiful and dear ; 
he has lighted up our country, and 
given her a charm for all the nations 
of the earth; but he has done even 
more than this. To us he has popu- 
lated Scotland. He has set that en- 
thusiasm of loyalty which belongs 
only to a primitive race in full and 
splendid relief against the darkness 
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of the hills to which it belongs; but 
he has also set forth the less demon- 
strative faithfulness of the tamer 
peasant of the plains, triumphant 
over the complications of more arti- 
ficial life and the restraints of pru- 
dence and common-sense. He has 
surrounded us with the beautiful, 
the noble, and the fair, and he has 
not: disdained to pluck a very daisy 
from the soft slopes of St. Leonard’s 
and wear that as his crowning glory. 
Could we go back to that: Scotland 
of 1771, into which a new Scott was 
born without much remark, of the 
old mosstrooping race, tamed down 
to all the soberness and regularity 
of a respectable family, how strangely 
different should we find it? The 
people we should meet would be 
more entertaining in themselves, 
more original, less like everybody 
else, no doubt. They would re- 
member the °45, and still feel in 
their hearts some remnant of that 
thrill of doubt and fear and hope 
which must have run through the 
island before the ill-fated prince 
turned back on his way to London. 
But in their recollections there 
would have been no Vich-Ian-Vohr, 
no Evan Dhu, no Flora—high quint- 
essence of the old Celtic race. And 
Arthur’s Seat would have risen to 
the sky with no consciousness in its 
lion crest that David Deans’s cottage 
lay safe below. And Stirling would 
have shone in the sun with no Fitz- 
James treading its lofty streets, no 
Douglas and no Lufra to call forth 
applause even from the Ladies’ Rock. 
And Loch Katrine and her isles 
would have lain hidden in the dark- 
ness, with no soft courageous Ellen 
to bring them to human ken. What 
a strange, what an incredible differ- 
ence! No Highland emigration 
could so depopulate those dearest 
hills and glens as they are depopu- 
lated by this mere imagination. A 
hundred years ago they were bare 
and naked—nay, they were not, ex- 
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cept to here and there a. wandering, 
hasty passenger—such a passenger, 
for example, as Samuel Johnson— 
who made what haste he could to 
escape from these dreary wilds. Not 
even Shakespeare—no poet we know 
of—has done so much as this for his 
country. And it has all been done 
within the century which in this 
month comes to an end, 

This, however, is, as we have said, 
an accidental reflection. Scott him- 
self is greater than all celebrations, 
and wants nothing to keep his mem- 
ory fresh in the popular heart. He 
is not only the most perfect example 
of a national poet, but he is in him- 
self a typical Scotsman. In _ his 
strength and in his weakness he is 
alike an example of the best and 
most characteristic qualities of his 
race. The restrained and disciplined 
force of his mind, the curb which he 
always holds over his imagination, 
even.in its wealthiest overflowings, 
the absence of exaggeration in his 
warmest enthusiasm, the serene and 
broad common-sense which gives a 
sober daylight reality to all his pic- 
tures, are essentially Scotch ; and so 
is the equally characteristic impru- 
dence which helped to cloud over the 
end of his life—the love of hospitali- 
ty and a kind of homely splendour— 
the openness of house and heart— 
the pride of family—which were the 
kind and endearing failings of his 
great soul. This self-restraint of 
mind and extravagance of life, per- 
fect sobriety of thought and un- 
bounded fervour of aspiration, are as 
national as is the cold-blooded cau- 
tion of Andrew Fairservice, or the 
prudence of Cuddie Headrigg,—nay, 
they are far more distinctly and 
characteristically national. Scott's 
longing ambition to establish a house 
—a warm and kindly, and, in its 
way, splendid home-—-for his pos- 
terity after him—a house in which 
good men’s feasts should be held and 
wide welcome given, and the libe- 
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ral lavish life of a chief in his own 
land be kept up for generations, is 
a kind of weakness which, for our 
own part, we are incapable of criti- 
cising. It is wrong, no doubt; for 
there is always a keen and sharp in- 
justice involved in the career of all 
those who make it even possible that 
others may have to pay the penalty 
of their liberalities, and that a poor 
creditor ruined may be obliged un- 
willingly to counterbalance a poor 
friend helped—nay,.even a piece of 
temporary splendour or vague gene- 
ral hospitality. It is wrong so—but 
only because the experiment has 
failed. Success makes it right, and 
quenches every thought of fault-find- 
ing. No mean self-glory was in Scott’s 
thoughts. His Abbotsford was to 
have been a very light of kindness 
all over the world; shutting its doors 
on none; spreading a warmth of 
welcome and happiness through the 
very atmosphere. If there is a cer- 
tain subtle pride involved in the de- 
sire to be always the giver, always 
the source of advantage and plea- 
sure, a dispenser to others, a superior 
genial power in the midst of depen- 
dants, it is a kind of pride which 
has a thousand kindly excuses, and 
which attracts rather than repels. 
It is a fault which, buried deep 
out of sight, and little discerned by 
the shallow critic, lies at the very 
root of the native character of Scot- 
land. It is not the reckless extrava- 
gance which distinguished the old 
race of Irish gentlemen—for waste 
is alien to the national temper; but 
it is (we confess) a proud inclination 
to be the bestower—to give rather 
than to receive. This was the source 
of many of Scott’s imprudences, and 
of much of his suffering ; but which 
of us shall throw a stone at the libe- 
ral soul, simple in his own Tastes as 
a child, yet eager to make everything 
warm with sunshine and plenty 
about him, and to scatter the crumbs 
from his abundant genial table over 
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half the world? A cynic, no doubt, 
might take a different view of this 
kind of pride—might call it ostenta- 
tion and vanity, and a hundred hard 
names; and it has its darker side, 
no doubt, like every other ; but it 
is essentially a national weakness. 
Hospitality, somebody says, is a 
barbarous virtue; but, anyhow, it 
is one which penetrates the Scottish 
character down to the lowest level 
of society. It is not, so far as we 
know, at all characteristically or 
universally English—a curious shade 
of difference between such near 
neighbours, which we do not remem- 
ber to have seen any attempt to ac- 
count for. 

Walter Scott was born in the 
year 1771, on the day which is 
sacred in Catholic. countries as that 
of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
and which, for many recent years 
(last year, even, in the fierce irony 
of time and fate), has made all the 
French skies hiss and sparkle to the 
glory of Napoleon—the 15th of 
August. His childish history, as 
contained in his autobiography and 
Mr. Lockhart’s illustrations,* is alto- 
gether charming. Never was a more 
genial, poetic child born into this 
dreary world. In his sweetness 
of temper and love of his kind— 
his kindly enthusiasm of genius, 
which could not run in the ordinary 
channels, nor do itself much credit 
in book-learning—in his manful 
simplicity and true childhood — 
were all the germs of the future 
man. We may say, indeed, that 
the Walter Scott of Sandyknowe 
is as nearly identical with the Wal- 
ter Scott of Abbotsford as it is pos- 
sible to imagine. The large, sweet, 
liberal nature cannot be hid; and 
while the man is scarcely less fresh 
and open-hearted than the child, 
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the child is scarcely less wise in 
human nature than the man. His 
breeding was peculiar, as by some 
benign arrangement of Providence 
the breeding of a child of genius 
generally is. He was brought up 
for the first six years—counting, at 
least, for fifteen of any other child’s 
—in the lonely house of Sandy- 
knowe, with his old grandfather 
and grandmother, in absolute en- 
joyment of country sights and 
sounds, riding on the shoulders of 
the ewe-milkers as they went about 
their work, and with the “cow- 
bailie” in his pastoral wanderings. 
Besides the cow-bailie and the milk- 
maid, he had his aunt, Miss Jenny, 
for his instructor, and a whole world 
of ballad and genealogical story to 
dwell in—happy boy !—a founda- 
tion of. life never to be forgotten, 
and the importance of which it 
would be impossible to over-esti- 
mate. When this sweet preface of 
rural existence was over, and he 
had returned to Edinburgh, there 
is a half-expressed disappointment 
visible on the part of his parents 
that he was not quite sufficiently 
advanced for the High School! 
which, however, he seems to have 
entered in his eighth year. There 
is evidently very little foundation 
for the tradition which places Scott 
in the list of the dolts of genius. 
He was not a careful or anxious 
scholar, but he was always full of 
those flashes of brilliant perception 
which reveal the power within ; 
and there is all the movement and 
energy of boyhood about the story, 
its frays and daring deeds, as well 
as those dreams which are common 
to youth, but which surround with 
a mist of glory and of joy the youth 
of genius. Except that he was more 
bright and sweet-tempered, more 





* It seems almost unnecessary to add here a tribute of admiration to the many al- 


ready rendered to Lockhart’s Life of our great poct. 
It is neither an éloge nor a defence; but (barring Boswell’s) the 


placed by its side. 


We know no work that can be 


clearest and fullest narrative one man has ever made of the life of another. 
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genial, and gay, and kind, than most 
youths of his age, there seems to 
have been nothing peculiar about 
young Walter. Sometimes he would 
tell his confidants of his ‘‘ visions,” 
the expression of his face changing 
as he did so from its usual kindly 
brightness to the gravity of intense 
feeling; sometimes he would climb 
high into the silent nooks of 
Arthur’s Seat, with his chosen 
friend and a packet of books, which 
they read together. ‘‘ He read faster 
than I,” says the companion of these 
wonderful hours of leisure, “and 
had, on this account, to wait a little 
at finishing every two pages before 
turning the leaf.” One wonders 
. what thoughts came into the boy’s 
head as he waited, perched high 
up on those silent heights, with the 
most picturesque of cities lying be- 
low him, the soft steeps of St. Leo- 
nard’s, or, far away on the other 
side, the blue distant Firth, with its 
islands. 


‘* Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land?” 


Did he croon the words to him- 
self long ere ever the English squire 
was brought into being who was to 
say them? Or was David Deans 
already in his cottage, with his cows 
munching the sweet gowans, and 
Jeanie, the beloved of our heart, 
looking out, with her hand shading 
her eyes, for wilful Effie’s return? 
Who can tell? And then the leaf 
would turn, and the boy-poet go 
back to rush through the breath- 
ing woods with Una, or sit and 
listen with that graceful company 


on the lawns of the Decameron.’ 


Never was fitter scenes for such 
studies and such dreams. ‘“ We 
used to climb up the rocks in 
search of places where we might 
sit sheltered from the wind; and 
the more inaccessible they were, 
the better we liked them,” says 
his companion. A lonely shoulder 
of the hill, no doubt, rose above, 
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sheltering the two heads over the 
book. The whole soft, rich, lovely 
country was at their feet; the grey 
city slowly lighting its windows, 
glimmering in unequal fairy lines 
of human tapers, full ef mystery 
and suggestions; the Firth, broad 
and calm and glorious, leading off 
into the unknown,—-such a com- 
bination of land and water, of hill 
and plain, of town and country, as 
perhaps is to be found on no other 
spot on earth. Here the young 
mind grew, nourishing itself with 
the dew and the poetry, with the 
dreams and the romances that had 
charmed a seore of generations. If 
school and college were but little to 
him, a better training was in those 
absorbed readings, those dreamy 
pauses, and that delicious stillness 
of the hills. 

All this time he seems to have 
been laying in thoughts and inci- 
dents, and even words and phrases, 
for future use; putting them by, 
unconsciously, in the capacious cay- 
erns of that poetic memory, which 
is not so much memory as a 
vivid consciousness of everything 
that has ever befallen its possessor. 
Long after, when the Waverley 
Novels appeared, awakening the 
wild delight and curiosity of a 
whole people, a hundred broken 
bits of words with which they 
were familiar came back to the re-~ 
collection of the men who had been 
boys in the days when Walter Scott 
was a boy, calling out vague echoes. 
from the half-forgetten past, and 
confusing or else enlightening, 
their anxious guesses at the identity 
of the Great Unknown. The “ Pree- 
torium here, Pretorium there,” of 
Edie Ochiltree, which was taken ~ 
from an anecdote told him by one 
of his friends, was perhaps odd 
enough to catch the fancy; but as 
much cannot be said for some of. 
the chance expressions, spoken. by 
careless lips, which turned up thirty 
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years after in the web of the great 
Magician’s weaving, to the wonder 
of his old companions. Nothing 
escaped him in those early days; 
and this extraordinary power of 
imaginative memory becomes all the 
more wonderful when we recollect 
that he never occupied the passive 
position of a spectator, but was 
always one of the foremost actors in 
everything he had a share in. So 
vivid, we suppose, is the sense of 
being in such a mind, that some- 
thing of that Divine fullness of re- 
collection which makes everything 
present, was in the rich and la 

perceptions of the poet. 
up everything unconsciously in his 
silent garners, hearing and seeing 
what no one else noted, living that 
double life of action and meditation, 
—the one most visible and real, the 
other utterly unsuspected, — which 
was natural to him. His soul in 
secret roved about among men and 
things, like a bee among the flowers, 
taking something from each new 
‘place or being,—here a character, 
there a story, even a phrase, if no- 
thing better came in his musing, 


busy i 

His life as a young man is full of 
the same genial activity and enjoy- 
ment of life, and the same silent 
accumulation of the materials for his 
work. His journeys to the north 
and south—to the unexplored hills 
of Liddesdale, and up into beautiful 
Perthshire, strike us with a pleasant 
surprise as we follow him, wonder- 
ing where —— Veolan is to be and 
where Charlieshope. He went like 
the founder of new empires through 
those lonely ways selecting his sites 
unawares, with eyes that glowed 
with warm and enthusiastic ad- 
miration, but as yet no sense of 
what he was really about. To us 
his way is traced in lines of light; 
but to him it was rich only in plea- 
sant souvenirs of friendship, hospi- 
table welcomes, good stories, scraps 
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of ballads, and many a happy laugh 
and good-humoured jest. He was 
going through his Wanderjahr 
without knowing, piling up know- 
ledge everywhere. But no idea of 
the brilliant future had yet come to 
him, even when he noted the scenes 
which were hereafter to inspire him, 
or which at least were to afford the 
garments of natural beauty and 
quaint human character to clothe 
his inspiration withal. So far in- 
deed was he from foreseeing his own 
original career, that his first essay 
in print, made doubtfully, and more 
as a joke than a serious venture, the 


He laid ‘pleasant self-indulgence of an ama- 


tetr, not the work of a born minstrel, 
was a translation. His version of 
Birger’s ‘ Lenore’ was his first effort ; 
and its picturesque force and spirit 
made a great oe upon friend- 
ly critics, though not much upon the 
public, which just then had several 
translations of the same poem to 
choose from, and was not excited 
by it. Scott’s translation, however, 
had all the animation and brilliancy 
of an original poem; and it is diffi- 
cult on reading it to imagine that 
anything in it is second-hand, or 
that the ideas are derived from 
another. He was twenty-five when 
it was published; and there seems 
to have been a private motive for 
the publication apart from desire of 
fame or even love of poetry. It 
was supposed by some of the an- 
xious confidants who were in his 
secrets, and knew that his life had 
been coloured for some years by a 
half-hoping, half-despairing love for 
a nameless young lady, that the 
sight of a real printed book by her 
lover might move her heart. It 
was a forlorn hope, and it was not 
successful. The lady married an- 
other notwithstanding ‘Lenore; 
choosing, it is said, a worthy and 
admirable but undistinguished man, 
instead of the immortal who wooed 
her with all the humility of his 
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chivalric nature. The reader feels 
almost inclined to hope that she 
lived to repent it, for Scott’s heart 
had received a lasting wound. But 
this is a spiteful thought,which never, 
we are sure, entered the mind -of 
Scott. He did not break his heart 
altogether, it is apparent, but shortly 
after permitted it to be caught in the 
rebound by a sprightly half-French 
balf-English maiden, whom he met 
on the Borders. He was married 
after a short interval, and it is to 
be supposed that the life and char- 
acter of his bride merged gently 
into his, as we believe it is consid- 
ered best for a woman to do; for 
there is little note afterwards of any 
individual appearance on her part, 
or influence upon him. 

After this event the poet settled 
quietly in Edinburgh, going on 


with his professional work as_be- 
hoved a young husband—the foun- 
der of a new family—but spending 
his spare time, and a great deal of 
it, in the collection of ballads for 
his ‘Border Minstrelsy.’ The ap- 


pointment of Sheriff-Substitute of 
Selkirk, which came to him about 
this time, threw him more and 
more in the way of this search, 
and in 1802 his book was pub- 
lished. Percy and Ritson had 
already developed a taste for ballad 
literature, and the work was suc- 
cessful. It was just about this time 
that Longman, on purchasing the 
copyrights of Cottle of Bristol, de- 
cided the ‘Lyrical Ballads” of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge to be 
worth nothing, and allowed them to 
be withdrawn and returned £o their 
authors; but Scott, after receiving 
£100 as the profit for a small first 
edition of his ‘ Minstrelsy,’ sold the 
copyright to the same publisher for 
£500. No doubt it would be suffi- 
ciently easy to explain why this 
collection of the earliest popular 
literature of the country, the pure 
and genial romance, concerned with 
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externai life only, and full of pictur- 
esque incident and primitive un- 
complicated feeling, should seize the 
uneducated public ear in a way 
impossible to'the deep thought, the 
undecided and struggling philoso- 
phies, and the much loftier preten- 
sions of the new school of poetry ; 
but still the contrast is curious. 
The publication of the ‘ Minstrelsy’ 
led by the easiest and most acciden- 
tal (seeming) ways of gentle sug- 
gestion and pliant fancy to Scott's 
first great original production. In 
the beginning of the year 1803 the 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’ was 
published. It was followed in three 

ears by ‘Marmion,’ and two years 
later still by the ‘Lady of the Lake.’ 
Never was fame more instantane- 
ously won. From the time the ‘ Lay’ 
was given to the world, that world 
was at his feet. The two subsequent 
publications did but enhance his 
fame; and by the year 1810, when 
the last of the three was published, 
he reigned supreme over a crowd 
of worshippers, fought for by pub- 
lishers, adored by his audience, re- 
ceiving the highest plaudits and the 
most solid rewards which poet, up 
to that time, had ever won. The 
books sold by thousands, the public 
never seeming to have enough, and 
from every side nothing but praise 
came to their author. He was ele- 
vated at once into the highest rank, 
and the author of ‘Waverley’ did 
not rouse a greater enthusiasm than 
did, in these early days, the author 
of the ‘ Lay.’ 

In this judgment we cannot say 
that posterity has altogether agreed ; 
but then it must be remembered 
that posterity has known Scott as 
so perfect and supreme in another 
walk, that his poetry has been some- 
what lost in the blaze of his other 
fame, and has not received, since 
that other fame began, the notice it 
deserved. Scott has vanquished 
Scott, and silenced his own praise. 
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It is a hard thing for a man to be in 
the first class in two of the great 
branches of art, and Scott the poet 
is not so unquestionably supreme as 
is Scott the novelist. Before his 
other gift was known, however, the 
world was wild on the subject of his 
merits. He became the great ‘‘ Magi- 
cian” before he had ever printed 
a word of prose; and the ‘universal 
popularity which he won so easily, 
was entirely due to the wonderful 
success of his poems. He took 
everybody by storm—critics and 
non-critics, men and children. There 
was no class and no age beneath his 
sway. He came out like his own 
Lochinvar and sprang “light to the 
saddle,” to lead everybody captive 
after him. At the first outset the 
‘Lay’ was everybody’s favourite, 
though after a while, when the wild 
rush of enthusiastic partiality for 
the first poem had a little abated, 
calmer judgment placed the more 
complete and perfect ‘Marmion’ in 
the highest place. -The ‘Lay’ is 
always likely to attract the ima- 
gination. It is sweet and ten- 
der as a fairy tale in all its softer 
passages, though daring and rapid 
in its movement, as such a story 
ought to be. Never was a more 
ideal pair of gentle lovers than fair 
ap ope and her Knight. And in 
all the records of that poetry which 
touches the trembling string of the 
supernatural, we know no just par- 
allel to the mission of Deloraine. 
The wild and strange character of 
the narrative is at once tempered 
and increased by the absolute 
truth, dulness, and bravery of the 
mosstrooping hero, who is as unable 
to understand the spell he has gone 
through so many dangers to seek, 
as he is—even with that precious 
burden in his bosom—to resist the 
crane on the baron’s crest which 
moved him to immediate warfare. 
All the complications occasioned by 
this yielding to the only tempta- 
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tion which could have made him 
swerve from his immediate duty, 
are dashed forth from the rapid 
harp with all the true animation 
and musical movement of a strain 
chanted, not written. This charac- 
ter is kept up throughout — the 
music wavers and changes as a min- 
strel would naturally change it— 
leaping of a sudden from the plain- 
tive weariness of one canto— 

* Alas, fair dames, your hopes are vain, 

Thy heart has lost the un ig strain, 

Its lightness would my heart reprove, 

‘My hairs are grey, my limbs are old, 


My heart is dead, my veins are cold, 
I may not, must not, sing of love;” 


to the fervour of the next, in which, 
warmed with applause and wine, he 
strikes a bolder note upon his harp— 


** And said I that my limbs were old, 
And said I that my blood was cold, 
And that my kindly fire was fied, 
And my poor withered heart was dead, 
And that I ht not sing of love ? 
How could I, to the dearest theme 
That ever warmed a minstrel’s dream, 
So foul, so false a recreant prove ; 
How could I name love’s very name, 
Nor wake my heart to notes of flame ?”” 


The same charming animation 
and susceptibility to all the changes 
of his audience carry the singer 
from Branksome’s echoing hall to 
the still bower of the weird lady, to 
Margaret, trembling at every breath 
as she steals out to meet her lover, 
and to the wild pranks of the elfin 
page. .The song sweeps along with- 
out pause or weariness. Never 
once does it flag upon the reader’s 
ear. It is like a Scotch river, 
hasty and buoyant, flashing its dark 
clear waters under the trees and 
over the rocks, with here a deep 
sunny pool and there a waterfall, 
never weary, incapable of a pause. 
Such a stream is essentially unlike 
the broad smooth current of the 
great river as it flows through 
southern plains, soft, steady, and 
monotonously gentle in its flow; but 
the Highland river, with its sudden 
depths and shallows, its gleaming 
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rapids and rock-broken channel, 
though it has not the stateliness nor 
the use of the Lowland flood, is as 
bright a companion as ever wanderer 
had. It makes the country musical 
to him, brightens the darkest nooks, 
and lends new meaning to the sun- 
shine. This is the distinction of 
Scott's poetry; it is not profound, 
nor very lofty; it touches upon 
none of the deeper questions that 
agitate and confuse humanity. Its 
life and movement are on the sur- 
face, not veiled in mystery, or even 
haziness. The child enters into its 
meaning, while the oldest are stirred 
by it. It is simple and straight- 
forward in its lyrical brightness. 
With a true sense at once of the 
power and of the limitations of his 
craft, the Minstrel puts nothing 
in his song which cannot be sung. 
And the very nature of the song for- 
bids any over-vivacity of dramatic 
power, for the work is not a 
drama in which every man has to 
speak for himself, but a narrative 
proceeding from the lips of one. To 
compare this poetry with that of 
Wordsworth, for instance, would be 
a’ simple absurdity; it would be 
like comparing the Tay to the 
Thames. The well-trained, useful, 
majestic stream, which carries trade 
and wealth into the very bosom of 
the land, is as unlike as possible to 
the wayward child of the mountains, 
rushing against its rocks with 
wreaths and dashing clouds of 
spray, unfit to bear a boat for any 
steady progression, yet flowing on 
strongly, brightly, picturesquely, 
charming all eyes that look upon it, 
and delighting all hearts. 

We do not of course mean this to 
apply to the ‘Lay of the Last Min- 
strel’ only, but to its successors 
as well. In all these poems there 
is the same. rapid, brilliant mo- 
tion—the same animated variety of 
scenery and incident—the same 
warm, full tide of life. ‘ Marmion,’ 
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we believe, has come to be very 
generally regarded as the best of the 
series; and there can be no doubt 
that its dramatic form and pictur- 
esque splendour transcend the others 
in some notable respects. It treats a 
larger subject, the canvas is broader, 
the personages more majestic; but 
for that-very reason it fails of a 
certain tenderer and more gentle 
interest, which is very strong in 
its immediate successor, the ‘ Lady 
of the Lake.’ If critics have given 
the palm to the courtly scenes in 
‘Marmion,’ to its brilliant battle- 
pieces, and the splendour of its 
pictures, the popular mind has 
taken into its warmest liking the ne-| 
tional romance of James Fitz-James.| 
Something of that visionary warmth| 
of feeling, in season and out of season, | 
with which Scotland has all along 
regarded: her “native kings ”—a 
feeling held by none more strongly 
than by Scott—has stolen into this 
delightful rendering of the familiar 
tradition. And there is at the same 
time a more subtle interest, which 
has crept in one cannot tell how. 
The beginning of the transition from 
one class of poetry to another is to 
be found in this poem. . Ellen Doug- 
las, so brave, so innocent, so simple- 
hearted and true, the very type of a 
high-spirited and high-born maiden, 
bold with the fearlessness of inno- 
cence, is such a picture as has not ' 
appeared before, and it is one which 
charms every heart. Never while 
Benvenue stands, and Loch -Kat- 
rine holds up to him her silver 
mirror, shall that light skiff and 
lighter form forsake the silver 
strand, or cease to throw a charm over 
those loveliest islets. The picture 
is so clear, so sweet, so fresh, that— 
as we say of Raphael—it might 
-have been made yesterday. It is 
no profound study of an ideal wo- 
man, but it is a true Highland girl, 
frankest, most courageous, and most 
stainless of human creatures, capable 
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of all and every exertion which love 
requires of her—facing all perils, 
like Una herself, with an unfalter- 
ing brow, when those who are dear 
io her require her help. None of 
‘ir Walter’s poetical heroines are 
so perfect. In her simplicity there 
is at once a gleam of frolic and a 
possibility of all the stateliness which 
becomes a lady of the far-famed 
Douglas blood. And there is a fine 
aad delicate harmony between her 
and the scenery we find her in, 
which acts upon the reader like a 
»erfect strain of music. It wants 
no elucidation, no explaining, like 
taose grand chords with discords 
freely intermixed, which belong to 
» great sonata. This is the “melody 
that’s sweetly played in tune,” the 
nir as simple and as sweet as the 
ilowers it breathes over, which even 
. child can catch, and which tempts 
every voice to take up its cheer- 
ful refrain. In this fascinating way 
is a new power, the development 
of character, introduced into the 
tale. The dark chieftain in his 
waving tartans, the wonderfully 
strange and exciting scenes in the 
history of Clan Alpine, charm us by 
their picturesqueness and dramatic 
force; but in Ellen and her noble 
father there is, mingled with the 
poetry, a curious breadth and un- 
exaggerated truth of protraiture, 
which show how Scott’s powers had 
grown. These two stand behind the 
veil of the verse, as it were, with all 
the noble force of reality which dis- 
tinguishes the work of after-days. 
.\s they stand they might be tran- 
ported into ‘Waverley’ with little 
harm. 

Thus the greater artist had al- 
ready begun to form and show him- 
self within those early garments of 


poetry. This is, we think, the great . 


distinction of the ‘Lady of the 
Lake.’ His former poems have 
just enough humanity to interest 
the reader in the rapid course of the 
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tale ; but here the great Maker finds 
himself unable longer to refrain 
from putting character into his 
poetic creation. It was perhaps a 
dangerous experiment; for the art 
of the minstrel is too light, too 
swift, too essentially musical, to be 
weighted with such grave necessities 
of detail. In ‘Marmion’ there is 
no character-painting. The great 
lord himself does and says nothing 
which can make'us believe in the 
forged letters, or indeed which can 
help us to any insight into his pro- 
bable proceedings one way or an- 
other. We accept him on the poet’s 
showing in what character he pleases. 
Neither is De Wilton more distinct, 
nor the sweet conventional medieval 
figure of Clare. It is better for the 
poem that they should not be so; 
for it is a vivid narrative of events, 
not an inquiry into the secrets of 
human nature. And where was 
there ever found a broader land- 
scape, or one more full of atmo- 
sphere and sunshine, than that 
great picture which opens upon the 
southern noble and his train as they 
approach Edinburgh? or where a 
more glowing and splendid sketch 
than that midnight scene at the 
Cross? or where such a battle-piece 
as that of Flodden? This is true 
minstrelsy, the song flung from 
rapid harp and voice, the strain of 
the primitive chronicler. The warm 
impulse of external life thrills 
through ever line. There is no 
time nor place for details of indi- 
vidual humanity, nor for the deeper 
thoughts and emotions which clog 
and curb all instantaneous action. 
The minstrel cannot pause to dis- 
entangle the confused and confusing 
network. This is not his vocation 
in the world. 

‘The Lord of the Isles’ has never 
reached the high popularity attain- 
ed by the earlier poems—a fact for 
which we can give no sufficient rea- 
son, unless, indeed, that Scott had 
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attained by a bound such perfection 
in his chosen strain, that it was im- 

ssible for him to mount. higher, 
and that a certain monotony had 
crept into the repetition. We have, 
for our own part, the prejudices of 
personal association in favour of this 
poem; but putting these as much 
ag possible apart, it seems to us very 
little if at all inferior to the others. 
{The picturesque scene in the hall of 
Ardtornish; the wonderful voyage 
among the isles, which conveys to 
ourselves all the exhilaration and 
wild delight in the sweeping. seas 
and favourable gales—the flying mo- 
tion and continually-varying scenery 
which are characteristic of such a 
voyage; the romantic surprise of 
Arran; and, finally, the grand pic- 
ture of Bannockburn—match at once 
in beauty and interest anything in 
‘Marmion ;’ while there is, besides, 
a second manifestation of another 
power, which we have remarked 
upon as appearing in the ‘Lady of 
the Lake.’ The great and noble 


character of the kingly Bruce, shows 
once more that not only the audi- 
ence but the poet had outgrown the 
primitive music, and was groping 
towards something deeper and high- 


er. There is no reason to suspect 
that the author, any more than his 
audience, knew what it was which 
was coming; but already the charm 
of a broader art had begun to attract 
and draw him away from the old 
harp which lent him so much grace 
and sweetness, yet limited his genius 
and cramped the real soul within 
him. It seems to us that. nothing 
can be more plain than this gradu- 
ally rising necessity for a fuller ut- 
terance. The new power worked 
with the old tools with an uncon- 
sciousness of itself which belongs 
only to the greatest mould of man; 
but yet felt that the tools were old, 
and longed for instruments more 
fitted to its nature. Except’ Shake- 
Speare, no one we know of has 
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possessed. this unconsciousness, 
which is the crowning charm of ge- 
nius, in such a degree as Scott. He 
was perfectly contented and happy in 
his simple strain ; half amused that 
anything so easy could have gained 
him so much fame, and always aware 
that some day the world might 
change its mind on the subject, but 
taking it with a delightful ease and 
naturalness, When the new stream 
began to swell upwards out of the 
murmuring spring among the hills, 
Scott himself tried, as it were, to 
dam it down, and keep it within 
the narrower channel. He kept 
on trying to make the graceful and 
vague forms he had been used to, 
till the grander heads forced them- 
selves through the clay. When, out 
of the rose-tinted mists of poetry, 
Ellen Douglas and her father looked 
him in the face—and when the grand 
serene countenance of the Bruce in- 
sisted on making itself apparent out 
of the romance of the Maid of 
Lorne, one can imagine a certain 
confusion growing into the mind 
of the poet. Here was something 
which wanted larger development— 
a sphere more extended, a different 
kind of utterance. No. doubt, for 
the first moment, they bewildered 
him with the vague delicious con- 
sciousness they must have brought 
of a giant’s strength yet untried, 
and a. whole new world yet to be 
conquered. He had outgrown the 
earlier singing-robes, the primitive 
music. Something weightier, some- 
thing wider, was to come. 

Thus the poems of Scott were but 
as the preface to his work. His real 
and enduring glory is in his novels— 
the fuller and greater drama which 
did not naturally with him shape. 
itself into verse, and which was. 

uite beyond the minstrel’s sphere.. 
here is a certain confusion here in. 
words, which we trust may not in- 
volve our meaning to the reader’s ap- 
prehension. Scott was a great poet, 
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—one of the greatest—but not in 
verse. In verse he is ever and at 
jall times a minstrel, and nothing 
‘more. He is the modern representa- 
tive of that most perennially popu- 
lar. of all characters, the bard who 
weaves into living song the exploits 
and the adventures of heroes. It is 
no mean band, for Homer stands at 
the head of it, supreme in the love 
and admiration of all the ages ; but 
it is esseritially different from the 
other schools of poetry which have 
flourished among us, and in more 
recent times. it does not admit 
of the great impersonations of the 
' drama proper, and at the same time 
it forbids, as strictly as the true 
drama forbids, those explanations 
which are permitted to reflective 
and philosophical poetry. The im- 
pression it makes must be conveyed 
rapidly, without interruption to the 
song; the narrative must flow swift 
as a stream, vivid and direct to its 
end. The primitive passions, the 
motives known to all men, the great 
principles of life which all can com- 
prehend and even divine, are the 
materials .in which alone it ever 
works. The fact must never be lost 
sight of, that the tale is told by one 
voice, and that this one voice sings. 
The story has to be done at a hear- 
ing, or at two or three hearings, but 
must, by its nature, never be allow- 
ed to flag or become monotonous. 
Neither can it be permitted to be 
elaborate. Directness, simplicity, 
comprehensibleness are absolute 
necessities to it. No one must 
pause to ask what does this or that 
mean. To thrill the listeners with 
a rapidly-succeeding variety of emo- 
tions—to hold them breathless in 
suspense for the dénowement—to 
carry them along with the hero 
through some rapid adventure— 
these are the minstrel’s powers. If 
he lays his hand on the more com- 
plicated chords of existence, and 
tries to unravel the deeper mysteries, 
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he forsakes his sphere. Hamlet and 
Lear are impossible to him, and so 
are the musings of Jacques, and even 
the delicious trifling of Rosalind. 
His is a hasty muse, with staff in 
hand and shoes on feet. He must 
be doing at all hazards. He must 
know how to relieve the strain upon 
his audience by a rapid change of 
subject, but never by a pause. Thus 
he stands apart among the ranks of 
the poets—a great artist in his way, 
the most popular perhaps .of all— 
but never attaining to that highest 
sphere in which the crowned singers 
dwell. 

This is Scott’s position in what is 
ealled his poetry as distinct from his 
prose writings, and we think it is 
a mistaken love which claims a 
higher for him. Of all poets it is 
perhaps the minstrel who has the 
largest and most sympathetic audi- 
ence. When we reflect that while 
all the world vied in celebration of 
Scott, Wordsworth was known only 
to a handful of friends, this fact 
will be made very apparent. The 
critics who applauded the one to 
the echo, and fell with savage 
cruelty upon the other; the public 
who bought up edition after edition 
of the minstrel’s lays, and left the 
poet unregarded among his moun- 
tains,—enforce the lesson with a 
clearness above all comment. And 
it would be wrong to say that there 
was no justice in the award of the 
world. That world was made up 
of—a small class of people able 
to appreciate the loftier flights of 
poetry, and to understand those re- 
searches into the depths of human 
nature, and those high communings 
with heaven and earth which are 
her privilege—and of myriads who 
were too busy, too joyous, too sick 
and sorrowful, too hard-working and 
worn with care, to have any power 
to enter into the depths or ascend 
to the heights of that divine philo- 
sophy which speaks in music and 
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song; but these myriads at the same 
time were pervaded by that vague 
longing for beauty and sweetness, for 
noble deeds and thrilling tales, which 
is one of the broadest principles of 
humanity. In the midst of the 
flatness of their own particular lives 
their ears were open to the tale of 
passions, sufferings, and generosities 
—of those conflicts of love and hate 
which (they are always ready to 
believe) make the lives of some 
men as full of interest as their own 
lives are devoid of it; and for this 
throng, this multitude more than 
could be numbered, Scott took up 
his harp and sang. He played upon 
them as upon another harp. He 
moved them to instant excitement, 
to sympathy with the generous and 
the injured, to admiration of the 
lovely and good. He turned their 
tame partiality for their native 
country into a passion; he raised 
patriotism into a proud determined 
principle; he made the blood run 
warm in their veins, and roused 
them to the influence of poetry, to 
the sway of the unseen. /Therefore 
we say that the award was just. 
The poetry of Wordsworth affected 
one to the depths of his being, where 
the poetry of Scott roused a thou- 
sand superficially out of the dul- 
ness of theirs. The effect and 
the means were alike superficial 
in comparison. The nightingale 
in the darkling woods moves to 
deepest delight the few wakeful 
ears that hear him; but the day- 
light lark spreads the joy of his song 
over a world of fields, and wakes up 
a whole village with his simpler 
melody. Such is the minstrel’s 
place in the economy of art; he 
gets his reward at once, warm and 
abundant; the other waits for the 
slow coming of his day, sadly enough 
often, not knowing if it will ever 
come. But it does; and the dear 
minstrel whom we love, who gave 
us our first thrill of poetic interest, 


who woke the dull heart in us, who 
made us first to hear and see—he 
wanes. It is the nature of things. 
“Tn thy lifetime thou hadst thy good 
things.” Such is the sentence pro- 
nounced upon this facile yet merited 
success. : 

For these poems Scott received 
not only, as we have said, the uni- 
versal plaudits of this world, but a 
great deal of money. A thousand 
pounds was given to him for ‘ Mar- 
mion’ before the poem was pub- 
lished or even written, and his 
other works were in proportion. 
The sum was wonderful then, and 
indeed is not much less than miracu- 
lous now, for Scott was still but a 
new poet, and had not done anything 
to fight his way into prosperity. He 
had, however, unfortunately, taken a 
step which neutralized those advan- 

to him. He had helped his 
friend James Ballantyne, his ac- 
quaintance with whom had been 
formed in childhood, to begin busi- 
ness in Edinburgh as a printer, and 
after a while became his partner—a 
step which involved him in all the 
after-troubles of his life. For it was 
not really Abbotsford, nor family 
pride, nor any other of the causes by 
which his downfall is commonly ac- 
counted for, which really produced 
it; but the half-benevolent, half- 
prudent.scheme by which, no doubt, 
he hoped to put money in his own 
purse, but, at the same’ time, to 
establish his friend in business, 
and help him on in his career. 
Before this step was taken, he had 
reached a pleasant eminence of 
comfort and tranquillity in respect 
to pecuniary matters. He had 
somewhere about £2000 a-year, 
an income sufficient for all the neces- 
sities of his position; and though 
his professional work had suffered 
from his poetry, the poetry itself 
had done a good deal to redress the 
balance, and he had already pur- 
chased the farm of Abbotsford before 
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a word of the novels had been writ- 
ten, or at least published. This new 
connection, however, involved him at 
once in business difficulties, and kept 
him for the rest of his life the slave 
of those wants and foolishnesses 
which he had rashly connected bim- 
self with, notwithstanding the clear 
perception of character which al- 
ways distinguished him. He worked 
for his partners, or rather for the 
necessities forced upon him by his 
relations with them, as he had never 
worked for his own convenience; 
and he had now reached the com- 
mencement of that middle period of 
life, in which it is not easy for a 
man to begin to deny himself, or 
to give up for himself or those he 
loves the indulgences and graces of 
existence. The publication of the 
‘Lord of the Isles’ was the first 
check in his triumphant poetical 
career. This was after the publi- 
cation of ‘Waverley,’ of which we 
have not yet spoken, and he had con- 
sequently a fund of consolation to 


strengthen his heart. We quote from 
Lockhart’s Life an account of the 
manner in which he received the 
news of this check :— 


“One evening, some days after the 
poem had been published, Scott request- 
ed James Ballantyne to call on him; and 
the printer found him alone in his library, 
working at the third volume of ‘Guy 
Mannering,.’ I give what follows from 
Ballantyne’s memoranda. ‘ Well, James,’ 
he said, ‘I have given you a week ; what 
are people saying about the ‘ Lord of the 
Isles’? [hesitated a little after the fashion 
of Gil Blas, but he speedily brought the 
matter toa point. ‘Come,’ hesaid, ‘ speak 
out, my good fellow; what has put it into 
your head to be on so much ceremony with 
me all of asudden? But I see how it is; 
the result is given in one word—disap- 
pointment.’ y silence admitted his in- 
ference to the fullest extent. His coun- 
tenance certainly did look rather blank 
for a few seconds; in truth, he had been 
wholly unprepared for the event. > 
However, he instantly resumed his spirits, 
and expressed his wonder rather that his 

etical popularity should have lasted so 

ong: than that it should have now at last 
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given way. At length he said, with per- 
tect cheerfulness—‘ Well, well, James, so 
be it; but you know we must’ not droop, ” 
for we can’t afford to give over. Since 
one line has failed, we must just stick to 
something else ;’ and so he dismissed me, 
and resumed his novel.’’ 


Brave, modest, truthful, indomi- 
table soul! just so might Shake- 
speare have done had the audience 
of the Globe tired of tragedy— 
turned to at a historical. play or one 
of those delightful comedies which 
are what no other comedies ever 
were; so might Shakespeare have 
done—but no other poet we ever 
heard of. In every other individual 
of the race, the tormenting of an ir- 
ritable self-esteem and profound in- 
dignation against a world not wise 
enough to appreciate him, has more 
or less soured both temper and life— 
but not with these two. There is 
a certain grandeur, no doubt, in the 
persistent self-support of a neglected 
poet, who gives himself all the moral 
backing of his own good opinion, 
and persists in believing in himself 
till he has elicited a gleam of an- 
swering belief from the world. But 
how much sweeter and dearer to the 
heart, in its charm of modesty and 
humility, is this acceptance of the 
verdict of others, this cheerful ,put- 
ting aside of self, ahd undiscouraged 
change, since the friendly world. so 
wills it, of fashion and form! “ We 
must not droop; we can’t afford to 
give over. Since one line has failed, 
we must just stick to something.” 
Unimpressive, commonplace words ; 
and no sublime expression of any 
poet’s faith in himself ever touched 
us so much. It is what Shakespearc 
would have done. And Scott did it 
—and no one else. 

There is a grandeur in the life 
which is above common rules— 
which is a law unto itself—ex- 
empted by its great endowments 
from the common course of living. 
Such an existence, when it is pure 
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like Wordsworth’s commands our 
respect and almost.awe. When it 
is wild and irregular like Byron’s it 
moves us to seek out every eager 
excuse for that light, leading ever 
astray, which still is light from 
heaven. But how much _ nobler. 
how much more truly great, is the 
life raised by genius above the com- 
mon leyel, but loyally subject. to 
all the daily burdens of humanity, 
throwing off no yoke; patient, not 
petulant under every restraint; if 
one thing fails, cheerfully, bravely, 
with a smile, taking upanother. This 
is a subject of which we cannot trust 
ourselves to speak, so infinitely, to 
our thinking, does this broad loyal 
simple humanity, the common nature 
sublimated and expanded all over, 
not individualised into sharp ident- 


ity,transcend those lower peaks of ob- 
stinate, self-regarding, self-idolising 
personality. Scott conducts himself 
throughout, in his faults as in his 
virtues, as any ordinary man of gen- 
erosity and honour would have 


done. He seeks no benefit of clergy. 
He toils, mortgages himself, antici- 
pates the exertions of his own future, 
as if he had been no poet, but an 
honest man struggling hard by sac- 
rifice and manual labour—common 
work—to keep his head above water, 
and save himself and his friends. 
He takes no thought for his own 
ruffled amour propre, makes no moan 
over the hard necessity of putting 
his Pegasus into harness. Far other 
is the effect of necessity and embar- 
rassment upon him. That which the 
poorest scribbler mourns over as a 
degradation of his genius, tis man 
accepted without a whisper or a 
thought of shame. It was no ig- 
nominy and no grief to him that he 
had to keep all his mighty faculties 
in constant exercise, and work like 
a slave or a-giant for the money 
which was needed. Neither his 
work nor his anxiety disturbed the 
gracious nature which through all 
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could take its pleasure, could bear 
up and press on, ever with more 
and more work, and, ever dragging 
after him, upheld by his strong arm, 
the incapable souls whose fault, it 
was. His poetic contemporaries, 
while he went through this long 
struggle, were preaching to the world 
the necessity laid upon it of provid- 
ing a peaceful nest and a sheltered 
life for the man of genius, in order 
that he might work without care or 
restraint ; while gaily in his fetters, 
bound hand and foot, anxiously 
striving only to keep on, and not to 
fail, this man of genius lived and 
laboured. Honour and highest praise 
to the brave soul who was first of 
all things a man before ever he was 
a poet! He did it—and Shake- 
speare—no more. 

Perhaps, however, we ought to 
take a less enthusiastic view, which 
is also a true one, No amount of 
high principle or training could 
have made Wordsworth or Byron do 
what Scott did. Their narrower 
temperament and constitution could 
no more have borne it thana 
weak man could have borne the 
burden which is easy to the strong. 
It would have been intolerable to 
either, and must have been thrown 
off as incompatible with their lofty 
pretensions, or else would have 
crushed them to death. But Scott’s 
unbounded healthfulness of soul, his 
superiority to all those tremors of 
sickly foresight which are to the 
mind what neuralgia and toothache 
are to the body—his native cheer- 
fulness: carried to the edge, but 
never over the edge, of insou- 
ciance—his delightful faculty of 
shaking off all burdens from his 
memory, and leaving to the morrow 
its own cares—brought him through 
this enormous struggle as no man 
of less perfect health and breadth 
of constitution could have been 
brought. It cannot even be said 
that the lamentable malady which 
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clouded the end of his life was 
caused by these unexampled exer 
tions; for in such a way, with just 
such sufferings, his father, a man 
with no cares to afflict him, hed 
also passed into the dark valley. 
Scott laboured at the highest mental 
work as if it had been weaving or 
carpentering, only with energy ten- 
fold greater than is ever employed 
at the bench or the loom, and would 
have been the first to laugh, no 
doubt, at the thought of hardship 
in his own bright and noble lot. 

The story of the origin of ‘ Waver- 
ley’ is almost too well known to 
need repetition, but it is necessary 
in every sketch of his life. After 
the success of the ‘ Lay,’ it occurred 
to him to illustrate the manners of 
the past in prose as he had already 
done in verse; and, moved by the 
pleasant itnpulse with which a man 
so exuberant in strength and genius 
takes up any new work, he wrote 
the first chapters—the description of 
Waverley Honour and the dreamy 
youth and studies of the young 
heir. When he_ submitted this, 
however, to some friends, he was 
discouraged by them from proceed- 
ing with it. They feared that he 
would risk the fame he had won by 
the puerility of a novel, and “were 
of opinion besides that Waverley 
Honour itself was dull, and likely 
to excite no interest. One can ima- 
. gine the spark of humorous incre- 
dulity in Sir Walter’s eye at this 
judgment; but his life was full as 
life could be. He had but to weave 
so many couplets together, and 


gather up the laurels and the gold. 


that were sure to follow; and he put 
away the manuscript, accordingly, 
at the bidding of his advisers, with- 
out, it would appear, a word of re- 
monstrance. In the drawer where 
he had placed ‘it, it lay long forgot- 
ten, for some seven or eight years, 
at the end of which time, in a 
search for some fishing-tackle, he 
found the neglected sheets. Pro- 
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bably by this time it had become 
apparent to his sagacious mind 
that his fountain of poetry was not 
one which would flow for ever. He 
took it out, read it over, and doubt- 
less, with more amusement than 
displeasure, recolleeted, and did not 
agree in, the unfavourable verdict. 
The half-forgotten papers were not 
restored to their drawer; and with 
all the pleasant excitement belong- 
ing to a new and fresh piece of 
work, Scott began to finish his 
story. The two last volumes were 
written in three weeks! There is a 
curious story told in Lockhart’s Life 
of the effect produced upon one of a 
young party of convivial law-stu- 
dents in Edinburgh by the sight, 
through a window, of the perpetual 
movement of Scott’s hand as he 
wrote. “It never stops,” he said ; 
‘“‘nage after page is finished and 
thrown upon that heap of MS., and 
still it goes on unwearied; and so 
it will be till candles are brought 
in, and God knows how long after 
that. It is the same every night. 
I can’t stand the sight of it when I 
am not at my books.” It was the 
conclusion of ‘ Waverley’ which was 
being written in this untiring way, 
and the fact—though it cannot rea- 
sonably tell either for or against the 
book as a book—is curious, as de- 
monstrating the warmth of interest 
with which Scott threw himself into 
everything he undertook. He did 
not put it aside, it is evident, till it 
was finished, knowing, no doubt, his 
own readiness to accept counsel-on 
the subject, and resolving to make 
this work at least certain. We do 
not hear that he submitted it to any 
further private judgment; but good 
James Ballantyne shook his head 


over it, and found that Waverley 
Honour was dull, and Tullyveolan 
eulgar—save the mark! and had 
but poor expectation of any good 
result. Thus humbly and diffi- 
dently was a book to steal into the 
world which made such a revolu- 
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tion in the world of letters as has 
not been made since. It was re- 
ceived with such a flash of enthu- 
siasm as none of his works had as 
yet called forth. Not even the fresh 
delight of the ‘Lay’ had stirred the 
public mind as did the new revela- 
tion—the beginning of a new branch 
of literature, as it may be called— 
which came before it in ‘ Waverley.’ 
The effect was electrical. ‘Opi- 
nion!” said Lord Holland, when 
asked what he thought of the book ; 
“none of us went to bed all night, 
and nothing slept but my gout.” 
The world was once mere taken by 
storm. 

We have said that in these days 
there were no novels; except the 
contemporary works of Miss Edge- 
worth—works which are said (as 
the lesser sometimes manages to 
convey the spark of life to the 
greater) to have directed the 
thoughts of Scott to this kind of 
literature—nothing of any weight 
or importance in the shape of 
fiction had appeared between 
‘Waverley’ and ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison.’ Richardson had had 
his day; and his influence, so far 
as it was living and real, was 
dying dut of the world. He was 
falling into the position of a classic 
—much admired and quoted, but 
little read. The field altogether was 
clear; and Miss Edgeworth’s novels, 
though full of truth and genius, 
could not stand for a moment in 
comparison with those of Scott. 
He came upon the stage not quite 
knowing what was to follow, with 
none of the sublime self-confidence 
‘ with which some of his contem- 
poraries faced the world, feeling 
certain, however it might decide, 
that they themselves could be no- 
thing but supremely right. Scott 
did not attach to his work the same 
tremendous importance. It was 
not, in his estimation, great enough 
to hold the world in balance, and 
he knew himself ready and 
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cheerfully willing to change the 
manner of it at any time if such 
a proceeding seemed expedient. 
Nevertheless it must have been a 
serious question with him whether 
or not this new venture was to be 
successful. Lockhart remarks upon 
‘the gallant composure” with which 
Scott “‘awaited the decision of the 
public,” as exemplified in the fact 
that immediately on the publication 
of ‘ Waverley’ he started on a yacht 
voyage of nearly two months’ dura- 
tion. This, however, may be inter- 
preted in two ways, and it might 
well be that the thoroughly brave 
but harassed and hard-working soul 
was glad to escape from that inter- 
val of suspense—to turn his mind 
entirely from the question, which, 
no doubt, was an anxious one, and 
to return only when it must be dis- 
tinctly decided one way or another. 
He had the faculty invaluable to 
every hard-working man, and above 
all to one whose work is of a mental 
kind, of separating himself alike from 
his toils and his anxieties, and living 
in the cheerful, novel day of adven- 
ture and change when that came to 
him, without torturing himself with 
unavailing broodings over what 
was going on behind. That he 
turned his back upon Edinburgh, 
and indeed upon the world in which 
letters and newspapers were practica- 
ble, and went out to the silent seas, 
to the coasts with which he was un- 
acquainted, and to the small society, 
all congenial and pleasant to him, who 
were thrown upon each other in the 
inevitably close companionship of 
the ‘ stout cutter,”—was exactly one 
of those brilliantly-sensible expe- 
dients of self-deliverance which so 
healthy and manful a nature selects 
by intuition to get itself through its 
difficulties. He never spared him- 
self work, nor took any cowardly 
means of escape from the trials that 
had to be borne. But he avoided 
the suspense which was avoidable, 
and which it was useless and un- 
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availing to brave. Before going 
away, however, he had heard al- 
ready the buzz of rising curiosity 
and fame. “It has made a very 
strong impression here,” he writes 
to his friend Morritt, a few days af- 
ter its publication, “and the good 
people of Edinburgh are busied in 
tracing out the author, and in find- 
ing out originals for the portraits it 
contains ;” he “does not expect, 
however, that it will be popular in 
the South, as much: of the humour, 
if there be any, is local, and some of 
it even professional.” In another 
letter he adds a piece of criticism 
which is true enough, and shows the 
impartiality with which he looked 
upon the children of his brain. 
“The hero,” he says, “is a sneaking 
piece of imbecility, and if he had 
married Flora she would have set 
him up onthe chimney-piece as 
Count ‘Borolaski’s wife used to do 
with him. I am a bad hand,” he 


continues, “ at depicting a hero pro- 
perly so called, and have an un- 


fortunate propensity for the dubious 
characters of Borderers, buccaneers, 
Highland robbers, and all others of 
a Robin’ Hood description.” This 
shows that Scott recognised a defi- 
ciency which is, indeed, not com- 
mon to him only, but to the greatest 
of dramatists as well. When one 
recalls not only Waverley, but 
the Claudios, Bertrams, Bassanios, 
and Sebastians of Shakespeare, as 
well as Scott’s own mild, respectable, 
and ineffectual band of Harry Mor- 
tons, Lovels, &c., it becomes evident 
that to “depict a hero” is a very 
hazardous task indeed, transcending 
even the highest powers. ' 

But hero apart, what a wonder- 
ful and enchanted world was there 
and then opened to the astonished 
public! Here was no astonishing 
Grandison ideal, no work of mere 
imagination created out of no- 
thing, but a revelation of a whole 
broad country, varied as nature is, 
and as true. The veil was drawn 
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from the face of Scotland, not only: 
to other nations, but to her own as- 
tonished, delighted inhabitants, who 
had hitherto despised or derided the 
Highland caterans, but now saw sud- 
denly with amazed eyes the courtly 
figure of Vich Ian Vohr descend- 
ing from the mists, the stately and 
beautiful Flora, with all their atten- 
dants, such surrounding personages 
as Evan Dhu and Callum Beg, either 
of them enough to have made any 
ordinary man’s fortune. We can 
comprehend but dimly at this dis- 
tance—we who have been brought 
up upon the Waverley novels, and 
scarcely can remember when we 
first made acquaintance with that 
wonderful Highland court, any more 
than we can remember when it 
was that we first set childish foot 
within Prospero’s enchanted isle— 
it is with difficulty that we can 
realise the first magical effect pro- 
ductd by them. They had no 
rivals in the field. They were read 
everywhere by all kinds of people; 
they flew from hand to hand like 
the news of a campaign in which 
every body was personally interested ; 
and it is easy to realise how, as 
book followed book, the world kept 
ever growing larger and larger round 
the astonished, entranced, breathless 
audience, which had enough ado to 
look on while the bright panorama 
glided before them, and sketch after 
sketch of new country rose brilliant 
out of the mists. The race whose 
power and place was over—the econ- 
omy of the past in its last splendid, 
fatal outburst—became visible sud- 
denly, as no amount of historical 
description could ever have made it, 
in the persons of Fergus Maclvor 
and his valiant and loyal henchman. 
In that wonderful flow of narrative 
the reader was carried along from 
admiration to disapproval, to blame, 
to enthusiasm, to regret, and finally 
to that scaffold and conclusion which 
he came to with a pang of the 
“hysterica passio” in his throat, 
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and at the same time that sense 
of inevitable and necessary fate 
which ennobles and saddens the 
Greek drama—all without time to 
breathe or pause, or escape from the 
spell that had seized upon him. 
The splendid warmth of kindly and 
genial humour which lighted up the 
absorbing tale, gave to it all the 
breadth of that life which goes on 
cheerily, feasts and laughs, and 
finds a sober enjoyment in the 
midst of the greatest convulsions. 
What could be more delightful, 
more loving in its fun, more 
whimsical in its quaint concep- 
tion, and, at the same time, more 
completely true to nature, than the 
Baron of Bradwardine, a knight 
and gentleman every inch of him 
—with his wisdom, his learning, 


-his vanity, and gravest solemn 


foolishness? “I had a great deal 
of fun in the accomplishment of this 
task,” says Scott, with the gleam of 
enjoyment in his eyes. He, too, 
liked it as much as his audience. 
To him, as to every true humorist, 
his Baron was dear—there is mois- 
ture beyond the laughter in his 
eye, rising half from the heartiness 
of the laugh, half from a tender af- 
fection below. Without this no man 
ever attains to true humour, which 
is ever kind, ever delicate in its 
touch, mellowed and sweetened by 
the heart of sympathy within. And 
allis so easy, so natural, flowing from 
detail to detail with the quiet succes- 
sion of fact, no strain of invention 
perceptible, or even, the reader 
feels, possible. The book advances, 


grows; lives by its own instinctive 


vitality. One thinks of the hand 
seen through the window finishing 
page after page without a pause. 
Why? Because by force of genius 
the author had, as it were, no will 
in the matter. The book brought 
itself into being ; took its own way, 


amusing the writer even by its: 


waywardness, by the flow of its 
incidents, by the changes and 


slips it made in his half-conscious 
hands. 

And pouring after ‘Waverley’ 
into the world came the flood of 
its successors, all instinct with kin- 
dred life, proving that no adventi- 
tious help of historical interest was 
wanted, but that the humblest’ in- 
cidents of common life were enough 
to furnish at once drama and inte- 
rest. The cottage of the Muckle- 
backits with its simple tragedy is 
brought as close to us as the rude_ 
hall of the Highland chieftain, and 
goes even more warmly to our hearts. 
Scott draws them as if he had been 
studying fishermen and their ways 
all his life. His sympathy enters 
into everything. The rustic dal- 
liance on one hand, and that sorrow 
of the poor which has to be put 
aside for all the necessities of ordi- 
nary life, are all open to his sympa- 
thetic eye; and, with the touch as 
of a magician’s wand, he conjures 
all coarseness out of the one, and 
teaches us to feel for the petulance 
of grief restrained—the passion of 
sorrow which takes the form of irri- 
tation—in the other. As the bril- 
liant series flows on, it is as if 
each new study was the author’s 
en and so mightily does 
he work upon us, that even the 
conventional machinery of the lost 
child, in its different forms, gains a 
new interest, and becomes in his 
hands the most ready way of se- 
curing a picturesque arrangement 
of characters. More than this, how- 
ever, Scott never aims at in his plot. 
Though we defy the most cold-blood- 
ed reader to follow without excite- 
ment the story of those strange 
events which make Captain Brown 
into Henry Bertram of Ellangowan, 
it is not upon such means of arousing 
and retaining the reader’s interest 
that Scott depends. The story is 
but as a thread to him upon which his 
pearls are strung; and though each 
tale has its love-story, we do not 
suppose that any but the youngest 
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reader is much concerned whether 
Waverley marries or not, or takes 
any great interest in the vapid loves 
of Lovel_or Hazeldean. It is the 
men and women whom he intro- 
duces to us who engross our interest ; 
and besides this, which is the primary 
attraction, his power of simple nar- 
ration is unequaled. This is almost 
a more rare gift than that power of 
creation which has peopled our earth 
and our country with so many new 
and original and noble beings. Scott 
not only introduces us to a crowd of 
men and women whom we did not 
know before, but he sets incidents 
so before us that they make as vivid 
an impression upon our minds as 
things that have happened to our- 
_ selves. We feel that it would be 


quite possible for a man in,all good 
faith, after reading, say, the Battle of 
Prestonpans, the Porteous Riot, or 
the expedition of Dandie Dinmont 
and young Bertram across the moors, 
to feel his mind overshadowed by a 
momentary doubt whether these in- 


cidents had occurred in his own 
experience or had been simply told to 
him. He takes us into a new dis- 
trict, and sets it before us so that 
we feel capable of recognising every 
bush and cothouse. He makes a 
scene so to pass before us that we 
feel we have been in it. In every 
way he pours the full tide of his 
own exuberant existence over the 
subject he has chosen; he makes it 
live, he makes it glow, he removes 
it out of the region of hypothesis, 
and writes certainty all over it. His 
novels are as vivid, as lifelike, as 
lavish in their vitality, as are his 
poems; and though the probabili- 
ties are by no means slavishly ad- 
hered to, or facts severely upheld, 
there are a few among us who do not 
stand by Scott against both history 
and likelihood. What he has creat- 
ed, is--and we are impatient of any 
contradiction, for do not his bril- 
liant imaginations, his pictures, even 
his dreams and visions, prove them- 
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selves? By their internal evidence 
we feel ourselves ready to stand or 
fall. 

The curious breadth of Scott’s 
character is apparent also in the . 
fact that he has given us every pos- 
sible kind of man and woman to 
add to the population of our world, 
Almost all other writers have been 
limited in this respect. In our own 
day, Dickens had his special kind 
of character which he could bring 
out to perfection—Thackeray his— 
and Lord Lytton his; but Scott, like 
Shakespeare, has a world of men 
under his belt. From Jenny Denni- 
son, up to Rebecca the Jewess, what 
arange of variety; from Coeur-de- 
Lion to Dirk Hatteraick! and yet 
they are all so vivid that we might 
(as people say) shake hands with 
them. Every one of his figures is 
an individual study. They are not 
divided into classes, as is so usual 
even with novelists of genius, who 
have one stock old man whom 
they vary at their will, one humor- 
ous character, one grave one, with 
which they play all the changes 
possible in a circle so limited. Scott 
is entirely free from this. Baron 
Bradwardine and Jonathan Oldbuck 
are as little like each other as either 
is like Waverley or Fergus Maclvor ; 
and the same may be said of every 
picture he has made. Except in the 
thankless réle of hero, where it is 
very difficult to vary the no-charac- 
ter, he never repeats himself. Guy 
Mannering, Pleydell, and Dandie 
Dinmont are in no way to be con- 
founded with the other soldiers, 
lawyers, or honest fellows »in the 
series. Neither have we any counter- 
part or echo of Nicol Jarvie or of 
Andrew Fairservice. ‘This notable 
expedient for saving trouble evi- 
dently had not occurred to him. 
Even his heroines, though they par- 
take of the same disadvantages as 
the heroes, have a certain ghmmer 
of identity. Rose and Lucy are 
not the same, neither are the spright- 
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ly Julia and Miss Wardour, though 
there is a certain resemblance be- 
tween them. This wonderful var- 
iety cannot be better illustrated than 
by taking one class of characters as 
an example. There is Andrew Fair- 
service, Cuddie Headrigg, Ritchie 
Monyplies, all Serving-men—all with 
a strong tendency to prudence and 
care of themselves, all quaintly at- 
tached to their masters, all full of 
native wit, and fertile in excuse 
and self-defence. They are all alike 
vivid and distinct, and are occa- 
sionally placed in very similar cir- 
cumstances. But there is no re- 
sembjance between them. They are 
just as separate as if one had been 
a knight and another a_ baron. 
And then compare them with that 
wonderful picture of the old-world 
Major- domo, Caleb Balderstone. 
He is as distinct from them, in some 
respects as superior to them, as it is 
possible to conceive. It would be 
easy to go through the whole series, 
and prove from one group after 
another the manysidedness of the 
painter, There is not a child even 
whom he passes at a cotter’s door, 
but becomes individual tohim. He 
notes every similarity, every feature 
they have in common with others, 
and then he makes them different. 
There is no more tobe said. If we 
knew how he did it, we too our- 
selves could do it—but at least we 
can perceive the fact. They are like 
the people we meet—alike in a thou- 
sand things, exactly alike in none. 
This is another point of resemblance 
between the broad and expansive na- 
ture of our great novelist and that 
of Shakespeare. He too, and above 
all who have ever tried, painted all 
mankind—not a few typical figures 
disturbed by doubts of their own 
identity, and followed about by a little 
crowd of shadows, but a host of in- 


dividuals. In the same way from 
prince to bedesman, from the ewe- 
milker to the lady of romance— 
Scott is able for all. He looks on 
the world with eyes of sunshiny 
daylight, not with spectacles col- 
oured by his own theories or other 
people’s. He is indeed troubled by 
no theories which can warp his 
cheerful unfailing eyesight. What 
he sees and feels, what he has laid 
up and noted unconsciously in the 
long bright days of silence and ob- 
scure existence, he brings forth now 
with an instinctive fidelity. Though 
he is called the Great Unknown, 
people find him out everywhere by 
chance words he says, by the stories 
he tells—by the current, as it were, 
of his mind. At all times he is 
true to nature and recollection, and 
brings forth out of his treasures things 
new and old—things always genial, 
large, and true. We cannot, after re- 
flection (barring always the heroes) 
bring to our mind a single instance 
of repetition. His smaller figures 
and his great are alike distinct : eve- 
ry new novel has a new standing- 
ground, a new succession of groups, 
an individuality distinetive to itself. 
The reader has but to cast his eye 
upon all the works of imagination 
he knows, except Shakespeare and 
Scott, and he will easily perceive 
how rare and remarkable this dis- 
tinction is. 

Scott’s first novel was published 
in 1814, and by the year 1818 his 
genius had attained one of its 
distinct climaxes and culminating- 
points in the ‘Heart of Midlothian.’ 
Between these two dates, ‘ Waverley,’ 
‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘The Antiquary,’ 
‘The Black Dwarf,’ ‘Old Mortality,’ 
and ‘Rob Roy,’ had been published. 
Of these the ‘Black Dwarf’ is the 
only* weak spot; all the others 
show the full fervour and power of 





*This weakness was discovered before its publication by William Blackwood, the 
founder and first Editor of this Magazine, and pointed out by him with the courage 
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his first and freshest inspiration. It 
is difficult to distinguish where all 
are so much above criticism; but 
there can be no question that, 
among so many, remarkable works, 
the ‘Heart of Midlothian’ separates 
itself, prince or rather princess among 
equals. Here is the humblest, com- 
monest tale of deception and be- 
trayal, a story in its beginning like 
one of those that abound in all 
literature. There is the pretty, vain, 
foolish girl gone astray, the “ villain” 
who deceived her, the father and 
sister brokenhearted with shame, the 
unhappy young heroine’s life spoilt, 
and ruined like that of a trodden-down 
flower; nothing, alas! can be more 
ordinary than the tale. Put to it but 
its usual moral conclusion, the only 
one possible to the sentimentalist, 
the “only act” which the “lovely 
woman” who has “ stooped to folly” 
can find “ther guilt to cover,” and 
the moralist has no more well-worn 
subject; but the touch of Scott’s 
hand ‘changed all. ‘‘ Had this story 
been conducted by a common hand,” 
says a judicious anonymous cor- 
respondent quoted in Lockhart’s 
‘Life,’ “Effie would have attract- 
ed all our concern and sympathy— 
Jeanie only cold approbation : where- 
as Jeanie, without youth, beauty, 
geniws, warm passions, or any other 
novel-perfection, is here our object 
from beginning to end.” Jeanie 
Deans, to our thinking, is the cream 
and perfection of Scott’s work. She 
is tenfold more, because in all ordi- 
mary circumstances she would be so 
much less interesting to us than a 
score of beautiful Rowenas, than even 
Flora or Rebecca. She is a piece 
of aetual fact, real as the gentle 
landseape in whieh she is first en- 
closed, true as her kine that browse 
upon the slope—and yet she is the 
highest ideal that Seott has ever at- 
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tained. A creature absolutely pure, 
absolutely truthful, yet of a tender- 
ness, a forbearance, and long-suffer- 
ing beyond the power of man, wil- 
ling to die rather than lie, but-re- 
solute that the truth her nature has 
forced her to speak shall not be 
used for harm if her very life can 
prevent it. And this flower of 
human nature expands and blooms 
out, its slow sweet blossom opening | 
before our eyes without one mo- f 
ment’s departure from the homely/ 
guise, the homely lamguage, even 
the matter-of-fact channel in which 
her thoughts run by nature. She 
is never made anything diffgrent 
from what it is natural that the 
daughter of David Deans, cowfeeder 
at St. Leonard’s, should be. In all 
her many adventures she is always 
the same simple, straightforward, 
untiring, one-idea-ed woman; sim- 
ple, but strong not weak in her sim- 
plicity, firm in her gentleness, re- 
sisting all unnecessary explanations 
with a sensible decision, at which 
the clever, bold, unscrupulous villain 
of the piece stands aghast. He has 
not the courage to keep his secrets, 
he who has courage to break hearts 
and prisons; but Jeanie has the 
courage. There is not one scene 
in which this high valour of the 
heart, this absolute goodness, fails 
her ; nor is there one in which she 
departs ever so little from the low- 
liness of her beginning. She is as 
little daunted by the Duke and the 
Queen as she is by the other diffi- 
culties which she has met and sur- 
mounted with that tremulous timi- 
dity of courage’ which belongs to 
nerves highly strung ; nay, she has 
even a certain modest pleasure in 
the’ society of these potentates, her 
simple soul meeting them with awe, 
yet with absolute frankness ; making 
no commonplace attempt at equality. 





and clear-sightedness which distinguished him—a bold act, which roused Scott into a 
most unusual outburst of petulance, almost the only one recorded of him; though 


it is evident that he suv 2 


acnted the opinion wh?ria had irritated him. 
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Nothing but the beautiful unison of a 
soul so firm and true with the circum- 
stances and habits appropriate to 
her class, could have brought out the 
whole of Jeanie’s virtues. Nor do 
her dangers, or the fame and success 
she has won, make for a moment that 
effect upon her which such experi- 
ences would make upon the temper- 
ament to which a desire of “ better- 
ing itself”—in one way as noble a 
desire as it is possible to entertain 
—is the chief of human motives. 
That desire has been the parent of 
many fine deeds, but its introduc- 
tion would have desecrated Jeanie. 
With a higher and nobler art, the 
poet has perceived that the time 
which has been so important to her 
is, after all, but a little interval in 
her life, and that it has no power 
to upset the sweet balance of her 
nature, or whisper into her sound 
and healthful brain any extravagant 
wishes. The accidental and tempor- 
ary pass away, the perennial and na- 
tural remain. Jeanie is greater than 
rank or gain could make her in the 
noble simplicity of her nature; and 
the elevation which is the natural 
reward of virtue in every fairy tale 
would be puerile and unworthy 
of her—false to every principle of 
art as well as nature. The pretty 
Perdita becomes a princess by every 
rule of romance, even when she is 
not an anonymous king’s daughter 
to begin with; but Jeanie is above 
any such primitive reward. She is 
herself always, which is greater than 
any princess; and there never was 
amore exquisite touch than that in 
which, after her outburst of poetic 
eloquence to the Queen—eloquence 
to which she is stimulated by the 
very climax of love and anxiety 
—she sinks serene into herself 
and contemplates Richmond Hill as 
“braw rich feeding for the cows,” 
the innocent dumb friends of her 
simple and unchanging soul. This 
is the true moderation of genius. 
An inferior writer would have kept 


Jeanie up at the poetic pitch, and 
lost her in an attempt to prove the 
elevating influence of high emotion 
—an elevation which in that case 
would have been as poor as it was 
artificial, and devoid of all true 
insight. Scott knew better; his 
humble maiden of the fields never 
ceases for a moment to be the best 
and highest thing he could make 
her—herself. 

It is with a mingling of surprise 
and amusement that we read in 
the letter we have just quoteda 
contemporary’s bold criticism upon 
the construction of this tale. When 
we think of it, we entirely agree 
with what is said, and have felt it 
all our life, though it has been a kind 
of irreverence to think of saying 
it. “The latter part of the fourth 
volume unavoidably flags,” says 
this bold critic, whom we suppose 
by the style tobe a woman. “ After 
Jeanie is happily settled at Ros- 
neath, we have no more to wish 
for.” This is quite true. The post- 
scriptal part of the story is unneces- 
sary and uncalled for. We do not 
much care to know what became of 
Effie, nor have we any interest to 
speak of in her abandoned child. 
We are perfectly contented to part 
with them all, after the hurried 
farewell between the sisters, and 
when the minister’s wife has been 
settled in homely dignity upon her 
beautiful peninsula. We | cannot 
even make out very clearly for what 
object this postscript is added on, 
Tt does not help, but rather mars, 
the tale; it is huddled up and 
ended in a hurry, and no necessity 
of either art or nature demands its 
introduction. When we thus apply 
the more ordinary rules of criticism 
to a book which has taken posses- 
sion of our very hearts, and twined 
itself in with our lives, we feel a 
certain surprise at our own temer- 
ity. For here once more Scott is 
as Shakespeare in our mind. His 
very errors are dear to us; they. 
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are, to our thinking, rather the 
beloved weaknesses of a dear friend 
—the little clouds that make his 
glory supportable, and which we 
love for his sake—than defects to 
be criticised in art. We can no 
more take him to pieces in cold 
blood than we could 
** Peep and botanise 
Upon our mother’s grave ’’— 

that last profanity of the intellect, 
denounced as it deserves by another 
great poet. Far from us be this 
irreverence. It is well for the 
national heart, for its faithfulness 
and its true humanity, that it should 
. possess poets and heroes who are 
above comment—men who can do 
no wrong. If history disagrees 
with our Shakespeare, so much the 
worse for history; and if our Scott, 
in a moment of weariness, runs 
contrary toa law of perfect art, why, 
then, it is not for such a crowned 
and reigning soul that laws of art 
were made. Let us be bound by 


them, who are as other men—but 


not our sovereign, of whose gentle 
errors, whose splendid mistakes and 
irregularities, we are proud. 

While all this magnificent stream 
was going, Scott was, thank heaven, 


at the height of happiness, enjoying 


his harassed, laborious, and anxious 
life as few men enjoy the most un- 
disturbed existence. He had to 
toil as none but himself could toil 
to pay John Ballantyne’s terrible 
notes of hand, which seem to have 
dropped in at the most unexpected 
moments, to everybody’s consterna- 
tion—and to float off by his fairy 
vessels and ships of light the heavy 
mass of dead and valueless lumber 
which the brothers had accumu- 
lated. And while he was stirred to 
the last possibility of his powers 
by this gigentic task, he was himself 
extravagant, let us allow. He join- 
ed field to field with that strange 
craving for a little and a little more 
land which is one of the strongest 
appetites of human nature when 
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once indulged in; and he bought 
armoum and knick-knacks with a 
very rage of acquisition; and he 
opened his hospitable doors—the 
doors of the cottage which was soon 
to become a castle, the little house 
of Abbotsford which he could not 
content himself without turning 
into a great one—to all the world. 
This was very imprudent, let us 
confess, but it was no doubt a very 
condition of the wonderful inspired 
existence which he was leading, 
Without this margin of self-indul- 
gence—the word seems harsh—of 
indulgence in his own innocent 
tastes and _ perfectly legitimate 
pleasures, it is probable that he 
could not have gone on at all. But 
for the dead weight of the Ballan- 
tynes and their concerns, his land- 
buying, his rococo, and his hospi- 
tality would all have been within 
his means; but granted the terrible 
clog, and the superhuman exertions 
necessary to drag on with it, Scott’s 
personal extrayagances were, we 
should be inclined to say, necessary 
to his very existence. They were 
to him what fresh air, fresh water, 
a draught of generous wine, is to 
a man engaged in some immense 
athletic feat. They kept him 
going; the spring of pleasure and 
exhilaration which they communi- 
cated give him vigour for his al- 
most hopeless labour. Here was 
at least something in which there 
was satisfaction, something gained 
out of the wreck and fermentation 
of time. There are some of us now 
who know as well as Scott did 
what ease and consolation there is 
in now and then a piece of pure 
personal extravagance, an unjustifi- 
able yet most balmly and sweet in- 
dulgence in the midst of hard and 
thankless labours. It is foolish— 
it makes the burden heavier and 
the toil harder—but it is life. 
Economy, self-denial, a few years’ 
seclusion like that of Wordsworth, 
sharp saving and care of the pennies, 
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since the pounds must go into the 
Ballantynes’ miserable till, would 
very -likely have set him right. 
But this, Scott—born, as people say, 
of the thriftiest race in Christendom 
—was simply incapable of. Neces- 
sary poverty he would have borne 
as bravely as he did everything 
else, but voluntary economy was 
impossible to him. He had to live 
largely while he strode along under 
his burden, or to throw it down 
and die. Heaven help those who 
have such burdens on their shoul- 
ders! They must make out to live 
and labour somehow, and one way 
or other they have to pay for the 
power. 

In the year 1817 another im- 
mense and novel success was at- 
tained in ‘Ivanhoe,’ which took 
England (especially) by storm, and 
which has since reigned among the 
very best of Scott’s novels. ‘‘ As 
a work of art ‘ Ivanhoe’ is perhaps 
the first of all Scott's efforts in prose 
or verse,” says Mr. Lockhart; but this 


is an opinion in which we cannot agree. 
It is a model of a romantic and pic- 
turesque narrative, perhaps the very 
finest and most animated sketch of 
ancient manners ever made, and cer- 
tainly the noblest in the English 


language. But Mr. Lockhart adds: 
“T believe no reader who is capable 
of comprehending the author’s Scotch 
character and Scoteh dialogue will 
ever place even ‘ Ivanhoe’ as a work 
of genius on the some level with 
‘Waverley,’ ‘Guy Mannering,’ or the 
‘Heart of Midlothian.’” In this 
verdict we emphatically concur. The 
splendour of life and movement in 
this work,. the ease with which it 
carries the reader back to a period 
so far beyond the limits of natural 
interest, and the dazzling repro- 
duction before us of that early age, 
which, however far it be from abso- 
lute correctness, is henceforward our 
only picture of the days of Coeur-de- 
Lion—all this, we repeat, cannot 
for a moment be put in the balance 
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with Jeanie Deans. The triumph 
in one case is as great in degree as 
in the other, but it is infinitely in- 
ferior in kind. 

It is impossible in our limited 
space to enter more fully into either 
the work or the life of this brilliant 
middle period. From the time 
when Constable took upon him the 
burden of the Ballantynes’ responsi- 
bilities, until the time when Con- 
stable himself began, to stagger in 
his too-impetuous career, the pres- 
sure upon Scott diminished. He 
was led from extravagance to extra- 
vagance, all, alas! but too congenial 
to his mind, by the sanguine impetu- 
osity of the publisher, who was ever 
ready to advance to him thousands 
upon thousands of pounds for future 
novels, without any stipulation, ex- 
cept that they were to be by the 
author of ‘Waverley.’ This time 
of his splendour and happiness is 
pathetic beyond description to the 
reader who knows what is coming, 
and is aware of the frightful precipice 
upon the very edge of which this 
beautiful, liberal, princely household 
was standing. But he was very happy, 
thank heaven! All the good that 
man could get out of life was his. 
He built himself the castle of his 
dreams—he gathered round him all 
the curious and beautiful things 
which he loved—he saw his chil- 
dren grow and thrive about him— 
he received, with a hospitality with- 
out bounds, everybody that was 
worth receiving in the three king- 
doms, and a great many who very 
little merited that delightful and 
never-failing welcome. Everything 
went well with him for these glori- 
ous abundant years—or at least ap- 
peared to go well. It was in 1825 
that the first threatenings of ruin 
came. One of the commercial crises 
that overtake, it seems periodically, 
all great commercial countries, had 
arrived ; and Constable, a most dar- 
ing, sanguine, and enthusiastic man 
by nature, had gone further than 
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man ought to go in a career of busi- 
ness, which reads like a publisher’s 
fairy tale, and had rushed at last far 
beyond the limits of a well-founded 
commercial standing into the bog of 
debt and bills. Sir Walter—for by 
this time his title had been con- 
ferred upon him—had through the 
Ballantynes become involved in 
Constable’s affairs in a manner 
which we have no time to explain, 
and he was the first, and indeed only, 
hope of the despairing publisher in 
his downfall. By this time he had 
attained his fifty-fourth year, a time 
when men begin to feel the comfort 
of slackening . their. labours.. But 
when this terrible news broke upon 
him, the first and only thought in 
Scott’s mind was how he could 
best and most rapidly work off the 
enormous burden. We cannot enter 
into Constable’s mad schemes, one 
of which was to borrow £100,000 
from the Bank of England on the 
security of future works by the au- 
thor of Waverley! All we can do 
is to keep to the thread of Scott’s 
own actions and feelings. He had 
already suffered a great deal from 
serious illness, and had met with one 
or two discouragements, interrup- 
tions in the wonderful course of 
his literary success. In the saddest 
pathetic way he forbodes in his 
journal the possible failure of his 
powers in the gigantic struggle with 
ruin and shame which he was about 
to undertake. Nothing can be more 
sad than the following passage writ- 
ten in the first pang of the discovery. 
As he gazes into the face of probable 
ruin, his whole life passes before him 
like a dream. 


“For myself, if things go badly in Lon- 
don, the magic wand of the Unknown will 
be shivered in his grasp. He must then, 
faith, be termed the Too-well known. 
The feast of fancy will be over with the 
feeling of independence. He will no 
longer have the delight of waking in the 
morning with bright ideas in his mind, 
hasten to commit them to paper, and 
count them monthly as the means of 
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planting such scaurs and purchasing such 
wastes; replacing dreams of fiction b 
other prospective visions of walks by 


‘ Fountain-heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale Passion loves. 


“This cannot be: but I may work sub- 
stantial husbandry; #.e., write history and 
such concerns. They will not be received 
with the same enthusiasm: at least, J 
much doubt, the general knowledge that 
an author must work for his bread, at 
least for improving his pittance, degrades 
him and his productions in the public 
eye. . He falls into the second-rate rank 


of estimation. 

* While the harness sore galls, and the spurs 
his side goad, 

The _ -mettled racer’s a hack on the 
road.’ 


“Tt is a bitter thought, and if tears 
start at it, let them flow. My heart 
clings to the. place I have created—there 
is scarce a tree in it that does not owe its 
being to me. - 

‘* What a life mine has been !—half 
educated, almost wholly neglected, or left 
to myself: stuffing my head with most 
nonsensical trash, and undervalued by 
most of my a for a time; get- 
ting forward, and held a bold and clever 
fellow, contrary to the opinion of all who 
thought me amere dreamer; broken-heart- 
ed for two years; my heart handsomely 
pieced again—but the crack will remain 
to my dying day. Rich and poor four or 
five times; once on the verge of ruin, yet 
opened anew source of wealth almost over- 
flowing. Now to be broken in my pitch 
of pride, and nearly winged (unless good 
news should come): because London 
chooses to be in an uproar, and in the 
tumult of bulls and bears, a poor inoffen- 
sive lion like myself is pushed to the wall. 
But what is to be the end of it? God 
knows; and so ends the catechism. 

‘** Nobody in the end can lose a penny 
by me—that is one comfort. ill 
think pride _has had a fall. Let them in- 
dfilge their own pride in thinking that my 
fall will make them higher, or seem so at 
least. _ I have the satisfaction to recollect 
that my prosperity has been of advantage 
to many, and to hope that some at least 
will forgive my transient wealth on ac- 
count of the innocence of my intentions, 
and my real wish to do good to the poor. 
Sad hearts, too, at Darnick, and in ‘the 
cottages of Abbotsford. I have half re- 
solved never to see the place again. How 
could I tread my hall with such a dimin- 
ished crest ? how live a poor indebted man 
where I was once the wealthy, the hon- 
oured? Iwas to have gone there on Sat- 
urday, in joy and prosperity, to receive my 
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friends. My dogs will wait for me in vain, 
It is foolish—but the thoughts of parting 
from these dumb creatures have moved me 
more than any of the painful reflections I 
have put down. Poor things! I must 
get them kind masters! There may be 
yet those who, loving me, may love my 
dog, because it has been mine, I must 
end these gloomy forebodings, or I shall 
lose the tone of mind with which men 
should meet distress. I feel my dogs’ feet 
on my knees—I hear them whining and 
secking for me everywhere. This is non- 
sense, but it is what they would do, could 
they know how things may be. An odd 
thought strikes me—When I die, will the 
journal of these days be taken out of the 
ebony cabinet at Abbotsford,and read with 
wonder, that the well-seeming Baronet 
should ever have experienced the risk of 
such a hitch ?—or will it be found in some 
obscure lodging-house, where the decayed 
son of chivalry has hung up his scutcheon, 
and where one or two old friends will look 
grave, and whisper to each other, ‘ Poor 
gentleman’ —‘a well-meaning man’ — 
‘nebody’s enemy but his own’—‘ thought 
his parts would never wear out’—‘ family 
poorly left’—‘ pity he took that foolish 
title ??—-Who can answer this question ? 

“Poor Will Laidlaw!—poor Tom Pur., 
die!—such news will wring your hearts, 
and many a poor fellow’s besides, to whom 
my prosperity was daily bread.”’ 

Further on he breaks into an 
apostrophe more touching still, one 
which makes the heart contract, and 
the eyes fill with a too-painful sym- 
pathy. ‘*Oh Invention, rouse thy- 
self!” he cries ; ‘may man be kind, 
may God be propitious! The worst 
is,” he adds, with unspeakable and 
most pathetic humility, “J never 
quite know when I am right or 
wrong ; and Ballantyne, who does 
know in some degree, will fear to 
tell me.” This.was in January 
1826, some few months after the 
catastrophe had happened. Yet 
the man who writes thus—with a 
cry of uncontrollable anguish which 
some few minds will be able to 
realise but too deeply, and which 
must impress all—by sheer work, by 
the invention which he thus in- 
voked, did, between the close of 
1825 and the 10th of June 1827, 
‘‘diminish his debt to an amount 
which,” Mr. Lockhart tells us, ‘‘ can- 


not be stated at least than £28,000!” 
This was produced by the novel of 
‘Woodstock,’ for which £8000 was 
given; by the ‘Life of Napoleon,’ 
which produced £18,000; and by 
some portion of the ‘Chronicles of 
the Canongate.’ These immense 
earnings were accompanied by cor- 
responding economies ; and though 
the courageous cheerfulness of his 
mind broke down at intervals under 
the terrible weight, he pursued his 
course with a passion of zeal and 
earnestness. In two years he had 
cleared off £40,000, and in 1830 
the debt was reduced to £54,000, 
considerably less than half the ori- 
ginal sum. The creditors, in ad- 
miration and gratitude, presented 
him with his own library, plate, and 
furniture—a gift which he received 
with simple and profound pleasure. 
They had before allowed him to con- 
tinue to live in Abbotsford. But 
from this time a cold shadow began 
to creep over the great life. He had 
one or two fits of paralysis, trifling 
in themselves, but sadly sufficient 
to show what was coming. He 
tells us himself that he has “ awk- 
ward feelings” which he ‘* cannot 
bear up against,” confusions of head 
and thought, dreariness, and pain. 
‘“* A man carries no scales about him 
to ascertain his own value,” he cries 
once more, with sharp anguish in 
his tone. The power is gliding 
away from him unawares. In 1831 
he has “‘a remonstrance from these 
critical people, Ballantyne and Ca- 
dell, against the last volume of 
‘Count Robert.’” “TI suspect their 
opinion will be found to coincide 
with that of the public,” he adds, 
with a desperate calmness ; ‘at least 
it is not very different from my 
own. The blow is a stunning one, 
I suppose, for I scarcely feel it. It 
is singular, but it comes with as little 
surprise as if I had a remedy ready ; 
yet, God knows, I am at sea in the 
dark, and the vessel leaking, I thigk, 
into the bargain. . . . I have 
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suffered terribly, that is the truth, 
rather in body than in mind, and [ 
often wish I could lie down and 
sleep without waking. But I will 
fight it outif I can. It would argue 
too great an attachment of conse- 
quence to my literary labours to 
sink under critical clamour. Did 
I know how to begin I would begin 
again this very day, although I 
know I should sink at the end.” 

The writer who transcribes these 
words, and who follows with a feel- 
ing which is more than sympathy 
the last awful pause of coming im- 
potence which shadows over this 
valiant ever-labouring soul, can 
scarcely see the lines for tears. 

Thus he fell who had worked, we 
believe, as never man worked be- 
fore, with a steadiness, a bravery, an 
indomitable gaiety of heart, which 
raises him as high among the heroes 
of his race as his genius does among 
its poets. This last prodigious effort 
was to clear his honest name, and to 
preserve the dear home which had 
been for so long the delight of his 
heart ; and if he himseif had helped 
to make the ruin which he sought 
single-handed to repair, it was not 
his kind profusion, his congenial 
magnificence, that was the sole, or 
indeed the chief, causes of that over- 
throw. But what others had done 
he only struggled to undo—strug- 
gled till the pen fell from his feeble 
hand—till the last ray of light sunk 
and faded from his despairing soul. 


He felt the light and the power steal . 


away from him as the darkened days 
went on. His wife died by his side 
when he most wanted solace; yet, 
with one faithful child standing by 
him of all his once joyous family, 
his daughter Anne, he still toiled 
and struggled on until nature re- 
fused to struggle more. 

We need not attempt to touch on 
the last despairing journey to Italy. 
He went to Rome, Naples, places he 
would have loved to roam about and 
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take into his heart, with one sad’ 
moaning cry everywhere to get home 
—to die at home. And so he did, 
They took him back to his Abbotsford 
for the last scene of all. From that 
dearest familiar place his most Christ- 
tian, most honest, most courteous, 
noble, and gentle soul must have 
known its way better to the open 
gates of heaven. 

And what can we say of Walter 
Scott which all the world has not 
said already? His last fierce and 
terrible struggle against those giant 
powers of Debt and Shame, which are 
to this generation what dragons and 
devouring monsters were to the past, 
humbling, as he felt it, and as many 
a man has felt it, was in reality the 
greatest, if saddest,glory of his career. 
It was the thing he could bear worst, 
and he bore it like a hero. The 
greatest works of his genius pale be- 
fore this work of his life. We shake 
our head and sigh over the fatal 
darkness that enveloped his end, 
He himself mournfully speaks of the 
degradation which, in the public 
eye, attends the author who works 
for his bread. But if such a degra- 
dation ever existed, he made an end 
of it; and never was battle against 
the most chivalrous of foes on the 
noblest field more splendidly fought 
than this dark’ and desperate battle 
against the modern demons whose 
grip is ruin, and whose conquest 
gives no fame. 

His bones are laid by the Tweed, 
as he would have had them. But 
the heirs and descendants for whom 
he laboured have all but died out of 
the land, a pathetic moral to his tale + 
of tenderest and most natural ambi- 
tion. Yet Scott has not lived in 
vain; for Scotland is his monu- | 
ment, and the nation his heir, | 
proud to her heart of her poet, the 
type of our race, the flower of our 
genius, the noblest and truest, as 
well as most gifted, of all Scots who 
glory in that name. 
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Tue dead-lock in the management 
of public affairs, of which we com- 
plained last month, seems to be 
growing more decided, and more 
pregnant with mischief to the com- 
monwealth, every day. Not over 
either House of Parliament can her 
Majesty’s Ministers pretend that 
they are able any longer to exercise 
the smallest legitimate control. By 
a desperate and most unwise ex- 
pedient they are endeavouring, it is 
true, to regain their influence with 
the House of Commons; and it re- 
mains to be seen how far the end 
will justify the means even in the 
eyes of those who are consenting 
parties to it. But as to the other 
House, that has got quite beyond 
their management. Mutterings about 
a collision are now as little regarded 
there as threats of dissolution are 
seriously thought of elsewhere ; and 
the consequence is a state of things, 
so far as legislation is concerned, to 
which modern history presents no 
parallel. The Commons, when ap- 
pealed to in their proper chamber, 
where alone both law and constitu- 
tional usage require that appeals 
to them should be made, have 
thus far taken their own measure 
of each case as it came before 
them, and dealt with it after the 
humour of the moment. Crowding 
beside and behind the Ministerial 
benches, and professing confidence 
in Mr. Gladstone so far as that they 
resist every overt attempt to displace 
him, they still meet his proposals as 
he brings them forward with just 
that measure of cold respect which 
is, even more than carping and dis- 
jointed querulousness, mortifying to 
the head of an Administration. If 
the bill brought forward deal with 
some trivial matter—if it be a lec- 
tionary bill, for example, or some- 


thing of the sort which can hardly 
provoke controversy, and therefore 
raises none—they vote for and pass 
it without much discussion. If it 
touch points that affect in any way 


‘the wellbeing of the State, they 


look at it in all its possible bear- 
ings; and, having wrangled over it 
for weeks together, either compel 
the Minister to withdraw it, or carry 
for him just as much or just as little 
of his scheme as renders both the 
measure itself and the authors of it 
ridiculous. Such has undeniably 
been their manner of proceeding 
up to the present date, and the 
results are before us. For who can 
speak of the controversy on the 
Army Regulation Bill as other than 
a virtual defeat to Mr. Gladstone in 
his own House of Commons? Sus- 
tained at the second reading by a 
majority of a hundred and twenty, 
it received in Committee such rough 
treatment, that before the proposal to 
read it a third time had been made, 
it had entirely changed its nature. 
Even that incident, however, failed 
to reconcile the House to the pro- 


. posed object and the mode of attain- 


ing it. Sixty-two out of the hun- 
dred and twenty members who had 
greeted the scheme in the earlier 
stages with approval, withdrew their 
support ; and it went to the “House 
of Lords at last not only mutilated 
and worthless, but affirmed by a 
majority of not more than fifty-two 
votes. 

We have recapitulated all this, 
because it is necessary that our 
readers should keep in view the ups 
and; downs of the one solitary im- 
portant measure which a Government 
more numerously supported than any 
that has ruled in Downing Street for 
wellnigh forty years has been able, 
between February and August, to 
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carry in the House of Commons. 
At what expense of character they 
succeeded even thus far—how facts 
were distorted to meet difficulties, 
and figures misplaced—no one who 
followed the course of the debate 
needs to be reminded. But the 
point which we desire especially 
to press upon public attention 
is this, that all else undertaken 
by the Government, as such, has 
been a failure; that their bill for 
the better management of expendi- 
ture in English counties, their 
Liquor Bill, their Scottish Educa- 
tion Bill, with many more which we 
cannot stop to particularise, because 
their name is Legion, have with dif- 
ficulty been advanced to the first or 
second stage in their progress, there 
to be stopped, and in due time for- 
mally withdrawn. The measures re- 
ferred to may have been good or bad 
in themselves—that is a question 
which in no way touches our pre- 
sent argument; they were certainly 
not, upon the face of them at least, 
revolutionary. But they all equally 
miscarried. Why? Because in one 
direction, and only in one, Mr. Glad- 
stone appears to be capable of mov- 
ing. He can put in order plans for 
the overthrow of a Church, or for 
breaking down the rights of pro- 
perty, or abolishing charitable en- 
dowments, and so state his case as 
to receive the support, willing or 
unwilling, of his party ; but the mo- 
ment he is called upon to construct 
or to conserve, if it be even by pass- 
ing a bill for the better protection 
of life in a disturbed district of 
Ireland, his right hand forgets its 
cunning. A more thoroughly in- 
efficient Minister than he, except to 
unsettle men’s minds, and in doing 
so to bring the whole machinery of 
Parliamentary government into dis- 
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repute, never presided over the des- 
tinies of this or any. other constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

Among other expedients to keep 
himself in place, Mr. Gladstone has 
taken up of late the question of the 
Ballot, to which, throughout the 
whole course of his political career, 
he had declared himself, on every 
fitting occasion, uncompromisingly 
hostile. The reasons which he as- 
signs for this change of opinion are 
as disingenuous as the change itself 
is a blunder. He tells us that the 
franchise has ceased to be a trust, 
because it has been conferred on 
householders, and even on lodgers; 
and that there no longer exists that 
necessity for exercising it, subject to 
the control of public opinion, which, 
while the privilege was more re- 
stricted, rendered public voting a 
inoral obligation. Now, in the first 
place, as we need hardly .stop to 
point out, the franchise, though 
greatly extended, has not as yet 
changed its character even in bor- 
oughs. There are conditions on 
which both householders and lodg- 
ers can alone exercise the privilege, 
such as residence in the same tene- 
ment for a specified period of time,* 
maturity of age, and so forth ; while 
householders and lodgers together 
do not now, nor ever will, make 
up the sum-total of the popula- 
tion even in boroughs. Women, 
minors, children, domestic servants 
of both sexes, all these are just as 
much interested in the work of le- 
gislation as their husbands, fathers, 
and masters. If, therefore, it were 
the case, which it is not, that each 
particular borough sends its one or 
more members to Parliament charged 
with the interests: exclusively of the 
place for which they sit, the fran- 
chise, or right to vote, would still 





* The term of residence originally fixed was three years—a wise and salutary arrange- 


ment. 
space now required. 


Mr. Gladstone and his friends struck out three years, and inserted the brief 
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be a trust ; which, as the voter holds 
it for the benefit of his neighbours, 
not less than for his own, he is 
bound to exercise conscientiously, 
and to satisfy the world that he 
does so. But reasoning of this sort 
is, in truth, out of place on such 
a question. No member of Parlia- 
ment, whether he represent a bor- 
ough or a county, enters the House 
of Commons as.a mere delegate. He 
goes thither to legislate for the whole 
empire; and the electors who choose 
him, keeping this before their eyes, 
cannot rid themselves, however 
willing they may be to do so, of 
the responsibility that attaches to 
their act. All this is so obviously 
true, that we need not go with Mr. 
Walter into the palpable absurdity 
of applying to counties a device 
which is clearly inconsistent with 
their political condition, whatever 
may be said of its fitness for the 
political condition of boroughs. No 
doubt we have brought down our 
rural franchise pretty low. Still, 


a twelve-pound house in the most 
thickly-peopled county of England 
is the residence of less than one out 
of every ten, or, it may be, of one out 
of every twenty, of the householders 


of the division. If the right of vot- 
ing which the last reform bill con- 
ferred upon the master of that house 
be not a trust, then we must arrive 
at the conclusion that the franchise 
never was a trust at all, but a mere 
personal privilege or property. 

Mr. Gladstone’s argument will 
not hold water for a moment, and 
he knows it. The expression of it 
seems to have escaped him in an un- 
guarded moment. He is well aware 
that, if gravely advanced in debate, 
it would be knocked to pieces, and 
therefore keeps himself judiciously 
in the background. But he has 
done more than this. Not content 
to abdicate his proper functions in 
favour of another—not satisfied to 
put Mr. Forster forward, and to take 
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his own place among the supporters 
of that gentleman—he prepares the 
way for a successful campaign on the 
Ballot question by the most extra- 
ordinary, and, we must be allowed 
to add, the most unconstitutional, 
extra-Parliamentary proceeding on 
record. We need not say that 
party meetings outside the Houses 
of Parliament, when great questions 
are pending, and the fate of Minis- 
tries is known to hang in the balance, 
are well-understood things. They 
have always been held in times past, 
and always will be held in times to 
come, so long as there are consti- 
tutional questions to be discussed, 
and constitutional parties to discuss 
them. Not to go farther back than 
to times within the memory of liv- 
ing men, we may remember that the 
late Lord Derby, when about to 
fight the battle of his Electoral 
Reform, called his friends together 
and opened to them his mind—just 
as Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell, when respectively at the 
head of Administrations, had on 
momentous occasions done before 
him. But in each of these cases, 
and in all others to which our per- 
sonal recollection extends, the meet- 
ings so called were made up of 
Lords as wellas of Commons. They 
were fair, honest, straightforward 
gatherings of noblemen and gentle- 
men—the members of both Houses 
—to whom the minister was desir- 
ous of explaining his views, and 
whom he was anxious, before tak- 
ing any decided step towards ad- 
vancing them, to consult, because 
without their hearty support he 
knew himself to be powerless. Mr. 
Gladstone has inaugurated an en- 
tirely novel mode of procedure. He 
explains nothing to his party before- 
hand. He launches his great meas- 
ure, with its endless complication 
of details, first, and then, and not 
till then, considers how it is to be 
carried. His party treat him on 
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this occasion as they had treated 
him on many others—they read his 
bill twice. But scarcely is this 
done ere they give notice of amend- 
ments by the score, the prospect 
of fairly considering which, as they 
become successively mature, is ap- 
palling. How does he act? He 
invites his party to meet him in 
a private room. Observe that not 
a single member of the House of 
Lords receives an invitation to be 
present at this meeting. Why should 
Peers be invited? He is not going 
to hold a party consultation. He 
has no policy to explain, no measure 
to submit for the consideration of 
others, no advice to ask or receive. 
His object is to set up a “caucus.” 
The party, therefore, which meets 
him, consists exclusively of that 
section of the House of Commons on 
which he is accustomed to rely; and 
which, conscious of his own lack of 
power to manage them when in their 
proper places, he is desirous of fet- 
tering one by one in private conclave. 
Not having ourselves been present at 
the gathering, we must take our re- 
port of what passed from others ; but 
the following statement of facts we 
believe to be substantially correct. 
Mr. Gladstone, we are told, who 
looked anxious and worn, began by 
deprecating discussion at the meet- 
ing. The tone in which he made 
this appeal was more than ordinarily 
gentle and conciliatory, and he car- 
ried the sympathies of his audience 
with him. He then proceeded, 
amid profound silence, to explain 
the position in which the Govern- 
ment found itself, his explanation 
amounting to this: We, the Gov- 
ernment, have given you a Bill 
which shall for the future render 
compulsory secret voting both in 
municipal and Parliamentary elec- 
tions. We must pass it, for to that 
we are pledged ; and if we fail to re- 
deem the pledge, with the appearance, 
before the world, of having done so 
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in a high-handed manner, we shall 
lose our character altogether. We 
have shown you how we propose to 
effect our end; but the details of 
our measure seem in many particu- 
lars torbe unsatisfactory to you ; and 
you, on whom we depend, have 
given notice of endless amendments 
in Committee. This course on your 
parts we hold to be at once un- 
reasonable and inexpedient. But, 
knowing of what stuff you are made, 
we despair of being able, after the 
Bill gets into Committee, to prevail 
upon you to abandon your crotchets, 
Understand, therefore, beforehand, 
that we are willing to humour you, 
each and all, to the very verge of 
not making ourselves contemptible. 
Tell us in private what you sever- 
ally desire, and depend upon our 
meeting your wishes as far as it is 
possible to do so consistently with 
the success of ‘our measure. What 
we deprecate is, pressure in the 
House. Do not formally withdraw 
your amendments so as to give time 
for the enemy to make them their 
own ; but so bear yourselves, that 
whatever concessions are made shall 
seem to be made by the Government 
spontaneously, not to be wrung out 
of them by the pertinacity of their 
own friends. It will never do to carry 
this Bill, as we did the Army Regula- 
tion Bill, to the Lords, modified and 
remodified at the dictation of out- 
siders ; and when all is done, float- 
ing it perhaps, at last, through the 
House of Commons, on the shoulders 
of less than half of our recognised 
majority. And the first condition 
towards this amount of success is, 
that there shall be as little speech- 
making as possible. I myself in- 
tend to hold my tongue. It will 
be a great privation, an almost 
intolerable constraint; but so satis- 
fied am I of the wisdom, indeed 
the necessity, of the procedure, that 
nothing, as far as can at present be 
foreseen, shall induce me to break 
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through this resolution. Now, none 
of you know half so wgll as I do 
how hard it is to feel the fire burn, 
and yet hold his peace. The caco- 
ethes loguendi is my weakness: I 
confess it. But the sacrifice shall 
be made. I will be mute, and I 
expect you to be mute also. For 
it is necessary above all things, in 
order to the recovery of our char- 
acter and influence in the country, 
that whatever is done in the matter 
of the Ballot Bill shall be done 
with a show of complete unanimity. 
If your amendments constrain us 
to give up everything except the 
secrecy of voting, we will give it up 
cheerfully, on this condition, that 
you shall appear to be led in Com- 
mittee by us, not we led by you. 
That the counsel given by Mr. 
Gladstone to his friends ran some- 
what in this direction, the conduct 
of the party since the Bill went into 
Committee shows plainly enough. 
There had been no debate upon the 
principle of the measure worthy of 
the name at the second reading. 
The season of the year and the duties 
of very many memberg as county ma- 
gistrates alike interferred to prevent 
this; and it was clearly understood, 
by agreement between Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Gladstone, that an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded of correct- 
ing the omission before the Speaker 
left the chair. But a discussion on 
the abstract merits of the measure 
was exactly what it interested the 
Prime Minister to avoid. He must 
have spoken had such debate been 
raised ; and, not unaware that a repe- 
tition of the reason already assigned 
for the course of policy on which he 
was entering, would have damaged 
the party as well as himself, he 
took good care to provide against 
the contingency. The “caucus” 
did its work. One after another 
the Liberals quitted the House 
while the Opposition were endea- 
vouring to assert their rights, till 
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in the end the sole occupants of 
seats on the Ministerial side were 
three members of the Administra- 
tion in the front bench, and four 
independent supporters behind 
them. Nor has the party exhibited 
as yet any apparent consciousness 
of the degrading attitude which 
they have been persuaded to as- 
sume. They speak little, and on 
all occasions shortly. Even Mr. 
Walter, though he moved his 
amendment considerably at length, 
appeared to be cramped by the re- 
collection of what passed in the 
large room at the Treasury, though 
it is fair to add that he objected to 
that procedure at the moment, and 
holds, just as we do, that no more 
monstrous and ill-advised effort was 
ever made to interfere with the 
independence of the Legislature. 
Our persuasion is that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s momentary success will result 
by-and-by in miserable failure. It 
is clear that Ministers have not 
matured their scheme. On the 
second night, in Committee on one 
of the early clauses of the Bill, 
they got into confusion, and the 
clause was hung up, in order that it 
might be amended. The same re- 
sult followed on the very next dis- 
cussion,—and no wonder. How are 
candidates, under the new order of 
things, to approach their consti- 
tuencies? How are constituents to 
find out what manner of men the 
candidates are? If any two or ten 
voters are at liberty to nominate 
whom they may, will the possible 
forfeiture by the party nominated 
of a hundred pounds caution-money 
prevent a multiplication of appear- 
ances? What are a hundred pounds 
to a desperate man ambitious of find- 
ing himself invited to Queen’s balls, 
and willing to spend ten times as 
much, or to give his bond for it, 
probably worth the paper on which 
it is written, for the bare chance of 
achieving his object? What cares 
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the jobbing attorney, the wily miller, 
the cashier or partner in a bank 
which just staggers on, and that is 
all, about the consequences to the 
ill-advised individual whom they 
persuade to come forward with 
ample assurances of success? A 
more ingenious device for multiply- 
ing candidates, and thereby putting 
money into the pockets of busy- 
bodies both in town and country, 
never was devised. This curious ar- 
rangement, whether Mr. Forster or 
Mr. Gladstone be the father of it, 
for getting nomination-papers sub- 
stituted for personal appearance, 
will throw the entire machine out 
of gear. Indeed, we go further. 
Much has been made of the success, 
as it is called, of the great experi- 
ment in the election of School 
Boards. We had the Ballot there 
in its simplicity, and nobody pre- 
tends to deny that it worked ad- 
mirably. Does not the ‘Times’ 
assure us that everywhere the bes 
men where chosen? and is it not 
admitted on all sides that a more 
orderly procedure then the giving 
in of the polling-papers, even though 
the polling-places were kept open 
till eight o’clock at night, was never 
heard off? Why then should we 
hesitate to apply the same principle 
of action to other cases ? 

On the whole, we believe that 
wherever School Boards have been 
chosen, the persons most compe- 
tent to discharge the functions of 
school managers generally took the 
lead at the poll. This is certainly 
the case in London, and we 
believe that other great towns 
were, for the most part, equally 
fortunate. But does it follow that 
a like result will attend future elec- 
tions? And even if like results 
do follow in elections for School 
Boards, is it a necessary corollary 
that the same issues will ensue 
when elections come off for mem- 
bers of Parliament? It is worth 
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while to consider both points for a 
moment, and to do so separately. 
There is no denying that in the 
first election for members of the 
School Board in London, and, we 
presume, in other places also, the 
electors, as a body, were taken very 
much by surprise. Who the per- 
sons were that chose the candidates, 
by what process the candidates were 
prevailed upon to come forward, and 
how the machinery for managing the 
election was put together, or who 
paid the piper,—these several mat- 
ters are to us, while we write, mys- 
teries impenetrable. All that we 
know in regard to them is, that there 
appeared in the newspapers one day 
a list of names which was said to 
represent gentlemen desirous of act- 
ing on the School Board, and that 
there followed soon afterwards 
printed hand-bills, which, being 
delivered by post at every door, 
told the master of the house that 
such and such committees had un- 
dertaken to judge for him respect- 
ing the fitness of the several candi- 
dates. The great body of the house- 
holders probably did as we did our- © 
selves. They looked at the names 
of the committee-men, and pinning 
their faith to such as best repre- 
sented like views with themselves 
on religious and political questions, 
they adopted the suggestions which 
their favourite committees had 
made, and voted for the candidates 
by them recommended. It is worthy 
of note, however, as justifying the 
remark just made, that the electors 
were taken very much by surprise, 
that only two or three cliques of 
committee-men came on that occa- 
sion to the front. Whether in sub- 
sequent elections there will be the 
same forbearance remains to be seen. 
We doubt it; for though the honour 
is not likely to become much and 
continuously sought after—at all 
events by the class of persons now 
invested with it, if serving gratui- 
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tuously in a position of which the 
duties must occupy a good deal of 
time, while the ends to be wrought 
out look no higher than to deter- 
mine where schoolhouses shall be 
built, how they shall be fitted, 
what text-books shall be used 
in them, and by what means 
children shall be forced to attend— 
still, in a rich country like ours, 
which abounds with idlers, and 
among a people so prone to make 
business for themselves, especially 
if it appear to be public business, 
there will never be wanting men 
to whom even a seat at a School 
Board shall present itself as an ob- 
ject of ambition. We anticipate, 
therefore, that in future every little 
knot of busy-bodies in London will 
form itself into a committee; that 
every committee will have its list of 
candidates cut and dry; and that 
money will pass from candidates to 
their comniittee-men with.a liberality 
proportionate to the eagerness with 
which the former yearn to find their 
names trumpeted as public men, 
and the latter are free of their assur- 
- ances that this gratification shall be 
secured to them. For who is simple 
enough to believe that Lord Law- 
rence, Lord Sandon, and gentlemen 
of their class, will care to be cum- 
bered in perpetuity with such mere 
routine business as the business of 
the School Board must necessarily 
become? They stood forward a few 
months ago, and we honour them for 
it, with a view to give this novel de- 
vice a fair start. That they can be 
expected to do more is quite out of 
the question. Future School Boards 
will consist, therefore, or we are 
mistaken, of a very inferior order of 
men; and the moment the dignity 
becomes vulgarised it will become 
likewise venial—a matter of barter 
and arrangement between busy- 
bodies willing to be bought, and 
bodies equally busy who are willing 
to buy them, 
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Such is our anticipation of the 
future of School Boards. ‘We may 
be wrong—we shall be glad to find 
ourselves so ; for certainly the game, 
in this matter of the School Board, 
appears by no means worth the 
candle. But can the same thing be 
said of a seat in the House of Com- 
mons? Is not that, on the contrary, 
the prize above all prizes at which 
the rich in the middle classes among 
us have learned to look as peculiarly 
their own? Consider how much the 
social qualifications which used to 
be required from those who aspired 
to represent their neighbours in 
Parliament. have changed already 
from what they once were. Fifty 
years ago, forty years ago, thirty 
years ago, constituencies, whether 
oppidan or rural, declined, as a 
general rule, to be wooed and won, 
except by gentlemen of old stand- 
ing and recognised position in the 
country. Now, gentlemen of posi- 
tion and old standing in the country 
are beginning to be in the House of 
Commons exceptions to the common 
rule. Scotland is notoriously repre- 
sented by a class of persons, as well 
socially as by intellectual culture, 
very different from our old Scottish 
members. And this not in small 
constituencies—little groups of bor- 
oughs—but in our largest counties, 
and our most populous and thriving 
cities. Where, also, in England, are 
the merchant-princes who used to 
sit for London?—the gentlemen 
of ancient lineage who represented, 
not counties only, but the smaller 
boroughs adjoining to which their 
patrimonial estates lay ? As to Ire- 
land, there all considerations weigh 
for nothing, except one. If the can- 
didate, whether he be of an old 
stock or a new—a lawyer, a trader, a 
landed proprietor, or what not— 
do not pledge himself to give to the 
English Government all the annoy- 
ance in his power, he may profess 
what principle he will, and be in 
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other respects both respected and 
beloved, but he has no chance at 
the hustings. Of Ireland, therefore, 
we abstain, in dealing with the pre- 
sent state of things, from taking any 
account. The prospect which it holds 
out to us in the future is simply 
terrible. But what shall we say of 
Great Britain? That the individual 
members hinted at above, and others 
like them, are to be objected to on 
the score of moral worth, or natural 
and acquired ability ? Quite the re- 
verse. They are all honourable 
men; some of them are able men; 
one of them has, on: account of his 
ability, achieved a seat in the Cab- 
inet; yet they certainly do not be- 
long to the same order in society 
with the members to whose places 
they have succeeded. And if the 
social condition of our members of 
Parliament has gone down so much 
under an extended suffrage with 
open voting, what may we not ex- 
pect after the Ballot Bill has become 
law? In America, of which we are 


copying the institutions as fast as 
we can, the best-bred and best man- 
nered citizens shrink, as is well 
known, from the debasing influences 


of public life. The Senate, the 
House of Representatives, the muni- 
cipal dignities, the Presidential chair 
itself, are all filled by thick-skinned, 
hard-headed, not over-scrupulous 
individuals. No gentleman who is 
afflicted with any measure of refine- 
ment, or indisposed to make use of 
the bad passioris of his neighbours, 
ever thinks of coming forward as a 
candidate for any one of them. The 
best and most cultivated men in 
America lead retired lives, many of 
them lettered lives. It is the mob, 
and the mob-leaders exclusively, 
that manage public affairs. 
Assuming the Ministerial Bill to 
become law—though that, in the 
present temper of the House of 
Lords, is we should think, to as- 
sume a good deal—its first effect 
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upon society in England and Scot- 
land will be to multiply the candida- 
tures for seats in the House of Com- 
mons fourfold. Heretofore the prin- 
cipal landowners in counties, and 
the leading members of corporations 
or their chief supporters, have agreed 
among themselves respecting that 
matter. Where parties seemed to 
be equally balanced, they not unfre- _ 
quently avoided a contest by con- 
ceding to each its just share in the 
representation. Where one was, or 
believed itself to be, greatly superior 
to the other, every seat was fought 
for, and every means openly applied 
to carry it. There will be an end 
to this regulated state of things 
under the Ballot. Party ties are 
broken by it. The natural disposi- 
tion of the tenant to make common 
cause with his landlord is set aside, 
It will be impossible to judge be- 
forehand how the balance of parties 
is likely to hang; for every man, 
be his education and manner of life 
what they may, is assumed to have 
an opinion of his own as to how the 
country ought to be governed; and 
the opinion of one man is, in theory, 
held to be as valid and reasonable 
as that of another. But, more than 
this; a man’s opinion may be as 
fixed as it will, but he must hence- 
forth keep it to himself. The law 
forbids him to say for whom he in- , 
tends to vote, and for what reasons. 
He must go by stealth and drop his 
paper into the ballot-box, as if the 
business in which he was engaged 
were a discreditable one. Can it be 
that this practice, with the habits 
of thought which it must inevitably 
generate, will not lower the moral 
tone of society, and that rapidly? 
Just look at the matter fairly. 

We are reminded that gentlemen 
elect by ballot into the clubs of 
which they are members, and that 
they suffer no deterioration of moral 
tone in consequence. And the in- 
ference is drawn, that, in anticipat- 
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ing a contrary result from the appli- 
cation of the Ballot to political elec- 
tions, we stultify ourselves, and do 
injustice to the people. But surely 
this is begging the whole question 
at once. Clubs are social institu- 
tions, which bring men together for 
social purposes only. Nothing is 
to be gained, nothing lost by the 
election or rejection of particular 
candidates, except the addition to 
a family circle of a member approved 
by all, or the rejection of one to 
whom a certain number of those 
already within the circle object. In 
like manner the candidate, though 
desirous of enjoying the privileges 
which membership will confer upon 
him, is stimulated by no ambition 
of power, no hope of social advance- 
ment, to seek admission into the 
club; and his election: or rejection 
turning upon points of personal pre- 
ference or dislike, it is obviously 
desirable, for his sake not Jess than 
for the sake of the club, that the 
individuals who object to him 
should object in secret. Open vot- 
ing would break up any club in a 
year, after involving members and 
candidates also in deadly quarrels. 
Now, consider how the case stands 
as between the Parliamentary can- 
didate and the constituency to 
which he addresses himself. To 
the candidate it is a matter of life 
or death whether he fail or suc- 
ceed. Success places him in the 
foremost rank of English common- 
ers. It gives him power, privilege, 
the right of determining great pub- 
lic questions, access to the best so- 
ciety which London and the world 
can afford, and an amount of self- 
appreciation such as neither wealth 
nor eminence in any other way can 
create. Under existing circum- 
stances even honourable men go 
great lengths to achieve these ends. 
Under a system of secret voting hon- 
ourable men will soon find out that 
they stand at much greater disadvan- 
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tage towards men not so scrupulous 
as themselves than they do now; 
and after one or more attempts to 
gain their end without sacrificing 
their honour, they will make up 
their minds to preserve the latter 
by abandoning the former at once 
and for ever. Under existing cir- 
cumstances men less tender of con- 
science than these consider every- 
thing fair in electioneering. They 
think simply how they may escape 
detection ; not at all whether it be 
honourable to do aught the detection 
of which would vitiate their elections. 
Does anybody suppose that such men 
will be more scrupulous after a cloak 
of secrecy is drawn over their pro- 
ceedings ? Oh, but you cannot bribe, 
or you will not, knowing that your 
money can assure you of no certain 
results. Besides, when the Ballot 
comes into play, there will be an 
end to canvassing, and therefore no 
opportunity will be afforded of cor- 
rupting the principles of constitu- 
encies. Is it so? We think not. 


The Ballot is not a novel expedient 


in determining elections to places 
of trust and power. It prevailed. in 
Athens, it was in use at Rome, it 
is exercised in the United States of 
America. How it worked in classic 
times we know from history. Cicero, 
the vainest and most ambitious of 
philosophers, never speaks of it ex- 
cept with reprobation. Addressing 
a Roman jury—in other words, 
speaking to men who voted in se- 
eret, and were notoriously bribed 
by one or both parties to a suit—he 
describes it indeed as “ tabella vin- 
dex tacite libertatis.” And the late 
Mr. Grote, himself a vehement ad- 
vocate for the Ballot, was accus- 
tomed to quote that expression in 
Parliament as showing that he had 
the great Roman orator on his side. 
But Cicero could be sarcastic as 
well as plausible; and unless we 
were made acquainted with the tone 


’ of voice in which he thus lauded 
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“the liberty of silence,” we could 
not say whether he spoke the words 
in seriousness or in scorn. We do 
know, however, that in a letter to 
his brother he says, “There is no- 
thing like the open suffrage of the 
lip ;” and that in one of his speeches 
he makes use of the following 
terms: “The ballot enables men to 
open their faces, and to cover up 
their thoughts ; it gives them licence 
to promise whatever they are asked, 
and at the same time to do what- 
ever they please.” ‘ As to myself,” 
he continues elsewhere, ‘‘ whatever 
the honours may be to which I 
have attained, I attained them by 
the living voices of my fellow-citi- 
zens.” 

The Ballot is in active use now 
in America. They have adopted it 
also in Australia and other of our 
own Southern Pacific colonies, where, 
however, the population is still 
sparse, and seats in the legislative 
assemblies are not yet so much 
sought after as to make it worth 
any man’s while to bid high for 
them. But how stands the case 
among our Transatlantic cousins ? 
We should but repeat a tale thrice 
told were we to describe the whole- 
sale bribery that goes on among 
them; the cleverness’ with which 
“caucuses” are arranged, the row- 
dyism that makes itself felt in every 
circle. And as to canvassing, why, 
the whole life of a man ambitious 
to take the lead in public. affairs is 
among the Americans a continuous 
canvass. What are General But- 
ler’s furious tirades against England, 
except electioneering speeches ? Let 
nobody urge, then, as a plea in his 
advocacy of the Ballot, that it will 
either put a stop to canvassing or 
render bribery impossible. For in 
truth we do not see how any man 
can have a chance of a seat in Par- 
liament who does not show himself 
to the electors and personally solicit 


their votes. And bribes, though they ' 
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may not be scattered about with so 
profuse a hand as common rumor 
represented them to have been long 
ago, will certainly not die out; they 
will merely come, in an enormously 
increased volume, into fewer foun- 
tain- heads, whence by _ smaller 
streams they will make their way 
out again, and be diffused through- 
out the whole community. 

Again, it is absurd to contend 
that the Ballot will put a stop to 
intimidation and undue influence, 
Of intimidation, except by trades- 
unions in England, by Dissenting 
ministers in Wales, and by priests 
and Repealers in Ireland, we have 
long ceased to hear anything. Will 
the Ballot interfere effectually in 
any one of these quarters? Cer 
tainly not. Trades-unions, Dissent- 
ing ministers, priests, and Repealers 
know their men. Wherever they 
have power at this moment to de 
termine how individuals are to vote, 
they will retain it more fully under 
the Ballot. And as to influence, 
will not the priest through the 
confessional, the Dissenting minis- 
ter over the tea-table, and the trades- 
union leader by the show of. in- 
creased zeal in the war of labour 
against capital, be infinitely more 
influential in their respective circles 
after the voting, knowing. that nei- 
ther their employer nor their land- 
lord is ever likely to find out which of 
the rival candidates they supported? 

But the candidates will be for- 
bidden by law to canvass. They are 
not so much as permitted to address 
the constituency on the day of nom- 
ination. The constituents will learn 
through their newspapers, or by 
printed letters delivered at their own 
doors, who the gentlemen are that 
solicit their suffrages; and their 
votes they will drop quietly into the 
urn, at any time between one fixed 
hour in the morning and another 
fixed hour in the afternoon. Thus, 
all the rioting and drunkenness 
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which used to bring discredit on 
our electoral system will be avoided. 
There will be no cheering, no chaf- 
fing, no breaking of windows or of 
heads. The utmost purity of senti- 
ment will prevail; and the worthi- 
est man out of all who come forward, 
whether there be many or few, will 
find himself chosen to represent the 
county or the borough in Parliament, 
without expense and without dan- 
ger. What a charming picture! 
what an Arcadian landscape opens 
before us! But just turn the can- 
yass, and observe what stands on 
the other side. 

We take it upon us to assert that 
already, in anticipation of the suc- 
cess of Mr. Forster’s measure, com- 
mittees are forming in every division 
of a county of the kingdom, and in 
every borough, with a view to meet 
the exigencies of the dissolution 
which must immediately follow that 
result. We further venture to affirm 
that the committees on elections are 
not only three or four times more 
numerous than they ever were be- 
fore, but that many of them consist 
of quite a different class of persons 
than ever undertook to manage elec- 
tions’ in bygone times. And as the 
committees, so the candidates are 
sure to be. There is not a strug- 
gling attorney in England but knows 
of some wealthy individual or ano- 
ther who would gladly make his 
way into Parliament if he knew 
how. There is not a successful 
speculator in joint-stock companies 
(limited) but has a large acquaint- 
ance among struggling attorneys, 
who, to do them justice, are gene- 
rally, if not the originators, at all 
events the active and useful agents 
in gettirig up such concerns. Does 
anybody doubt that already com- 
munications are opened between 
these parties, and that for one can- 
didate who presented himself to a 
constituency, especially if it be an 


extensive one, in former times, we 


shall at the next general election 
have at least three? And what are 
the claims of these unseen as- 
pirants on the people? how are 
their qualifications to be made 
known ?—Clearly through their com- 
mittees ; in other words, through 
the struggling attorneys who have 
severally taken them up. But at- 
torneys never work gratuitously 
themselves, nor expect others to 
work for them gratuitously. Bri- 
bery ! our persuasion is that the full 
meaning of that term will only be 
understood after Mr. Forster’s mea- 
sure becomes law—if it ever do be- 
come law. That vast sums of money 
will be wasted—that we do not 
doubt. Like the Roman jurors of 
Cicero’s day, English voters will 
for a consideration promise what- 
ever they are asked, and in the 
end do whatever they like; in other 
words, sell themselves to the highest 
bidder. 

Is this a fair statement of the 
case? No, certainly not—if the 
statement be received as of univer- 
sal application. Many voters will 
stand Coadies just as they stand 
now—above the reach of such temp- 
tation; some because their circum- 
stances are easy, others because they 
really entertain streng convictions 
on political subjects. A money 
bribe offered to a gentleman or a 
thriving tradesman or farmer would 
be regarded by him as an insult. 
A ten pound note would scarcely 
prevail to win a vote from a thor- 
ough-going Radical in favour of a Con- 
servative. But gentlemen, thriving 
tradesmen, and farmers are already, 
it is to be feared, outweighted, and 
could hardly, if they all pulled to- 
gether, carry their own members 
against more needy men, the latter 
throwing their influence into the 
same scale. Gentlemen, thriving 
tradesmen, and farmers are not, 
however, of one mind. The ma- 
jority we believe to be Conservative. 
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but that is all. When, therefore, 
. we take into account that some of 
these will everywhere be found 
ready to co-operate with struggling 
attorneys in whatever attempts are 
made towards severing the old ties 
that have heretofore kept society to- 
gether, and when we farther com- 
pare the bitter reality with which 
trades-unionists and members of the 
International Society hold to their 
opinions with the comparative indif- 
ference to theirs with which the great 
body of working-people treat the 
whole subject of politics,—then are 
we driven to the conclusion that the 
Ballot, while it will fail to win even 
a single vote from the ranks of the 
enemy, may, and probably will, steal 
away not a few from our ranks. Of 
course this is the main purpose which 
the present Government have in 
view while passing their measure 
through Parliament. But they de- 
ceive themselves if they think that 
either they or the nation will find 
rest after Liberalism—as the Ballot 
Bill develops — shall have gained 
the ascendant. Already Mr. Glad- 
stone hints at some new meas- 
ure of parliamentary reform. Let 
him keep his mind easy. In the 
sense which he applies to the term, 
Parliament, onte it has succeeded 
in getting a House of Commons in- 
stalled under protection of the Bal- 
lot, will reform itself fast enough. 
Such petty arrangements as the re- 
arrangement of boundaries, with the 
transfer here and there of seats from 
one section of the kingdom to ano- 
ther, will go very little way in 
meeting the wishes of the class to 
whom we are about to transfer poli- 
tical power. The division of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland into 
electoral districts, to be determined 
as to their limits by the amount of 
population in each—that is the least 
thing that will be thought of. And 
if there do not follow immediately 
a demand to redistribute property 
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in land—according to the scheme 
recently propounded by Mr. Mill, in 
other respects, by the universal 
adoption of co-operation—it will be 
because the times are not quite ripe 
as yet for so great a change. 
Another strong argument against 
the Ballot is this, that it will en- 
courage and foster that cowardly in- 
disposition to speak out their real 
sentiments on important subjects, 
which is already, we regret to say, 
so common among us. ‘There was 
a time when an Englishman would 
have scorned to hide his opinion, 
far less to affect an agreement which 
he did not feel with the opinion of 
others on any subject. Now that 
the franchise has become vulgarised, 
neither at the hustings nor in the 
House do members of Parliament 
consider that their first duty is to 
attend to the wellbeing of the State ; 
their second, and at a long interval, 
to make sure of their own re-elec- 
tion. Does anybody believe that 
the present House of Commons is 
made up of men bent upon destroy- 
ing the Monarchy? Do we not, on 
the contrary, know that a vast ma- 


‘jority of them abhor the measures 


which they are helping to pass, and 
entirely distrust the Minister, whom 
they nevertheless support ? And if 
such be the case now, what may we’ 
not expect to find when the Ballot 
comes into play ? You may as rea- 
sonably expect a child, whom you 
teach to shrink at his own shadow, 
to grow up a brave man, as you can 
look for straightforward and resolute 
statesmen among men reared in a 
political school where everything is 
said and done so as to give as little 
opening as possible to controversy 
and the clash of opinions. 

We are not unaware that, among 
our own friends, there are those who 
contemplate the prospect of the 
Ballot almost with approval. These 
argue, and with some show of truth, 
that we can scarcely be worse off 
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than we are now. They point to the 
majority that sits behind Mr. Glad- 
stone and ask, whether, under any 
condition or change of circumstances, 
we could get a more mischievous 
House of Commons? And they very 
fairly contend that in one respect 
we may be better. Only they who 
have practical acquaintance with the 
facts know how crushing is the 
tyranny exercised by trades-union- 
ists on their industrious and deserv- 
ing fellow-workmen. From _ this, 
at least at election times, the Ballot 
will set free honest workmen; and 
there is no telling but that the sense 
of liberty which he experiences 
then, may induce him to assert his 
natural rights on other occasions, 
and break the yoke entirely from 
off his own neck, to the unspeak- 
able benefit of himself and of society 
at large. Our persuasion is that they 
who argue thus deceive themselves. 
The present House of Commons is 
really not, at heart, so bad as it 
seems to be. A mistaken sense of 
honour keeps not a few of its mem- 
bers on the Speaker’s right, while 
their feelings and aspirations are in 
many cases with the party which 
sits upon his left. It is evident, 
also, that the mistaken sense of 
honour of which we speak is grow- 
ing every day less binding upon 
them. They have done enough in 
destroying the Irish Church and pass- 
ing the Irish Land Bill. They did 
their leader but irtdifferent service 
in most of his undertakings since 
the present session began ; and they 
are certainly not in earnest in help- 
ing him forward with his present 
measure. Unless, then, our friends 
really believe that Constitutionalism 
will gain by the adoption of a de- 
vice which has not succeeded any- 
where else, which in France created 
the Second Empire, and in America 
throws all power into the hands of 
the dregs of the people, they will do 
well to offer to it a determined re- 
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sistance. No doubt there are cases 
in which the Ballot might be ex- 
pected to work well. Great Whig 
landlords are proverbially more strin- 
gent in exacting political allegiance 
from their tenantry than Tories. 
The Ballot might, therefore, in 
counties, give considerable strength 
to Conservatism. In like manner, 
most of us are acquainted with large 
manufacturing establishments where 
the working men are at the present 
moment held in subjection, some 
by Liberal employers, others by 
trades-unions. There, too, in all 
probability, the Ballot might tell in 
our favour. But partial successes, 
even if they proved to be at once 
more frequent and more decided 
than we venture to contemplate, 
would not, in our opinion, over- 
balance the mischief which must 
accrue to the State in the long-run. 
Apart from the immediate and 
obvious results at which we have 
already hinted—-the calling into the 
field a crowd of such unprincipled 


candidates—the stirring up to action 
of struggling attorneys and idlers, 
with just brains enough to do evil— 
there is looming in the distance 
a steady deterioration of character 
among all who, in any shape, shall 


make politics their business. How 
can I ask a poor man to give me 
his vote gratuitously, when I know 
that my rival is, through his agents, 
bribing right and left? How can 
my poor neighbour continue to re- 
gard me as his friend, or I retain 
for him the kindly feelings that 
once moved me, when I know that 
he is continually worked upon in 
secret to take a step of which I 
disapprove? There is much to be 
condemned in secret voting. It makes 
men mean in spite of themselves. 
And if they be not mean in point 
of fact, at all events the opportunity 
of proving the reverse is taken away 
from them. Nor will it serve any 
good purpose to say that the prin- 
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ciples and opinions here enunciated 
are out of date. It is never out of 
date to hold that uneducated and 
unreflecting men are no fit judges 


of the laws and institutions which’ 


make nations at once great and 
virtuous. Every man in his own 
place and at his own business— 
that is the true principle on which 
republics thrive. Assuming the 
measure to pass the Commons, there 
cannot possibly be time for the 
Lords to give to it the consideration 
which it deserves, and they will 
therefore fail in their duty to the 
country if they do not decline, in 
the present session, to read it a 
second time. Neither is there the 
slightest ground for apprehending 
that inconvenience will arise from 
the delay. The country is quite 
indifferent on the subject. Not one 


petition in favour of the measure, 
carrying weight with it because of 
the number or respectability of the 
signatures attached, has been handed 


in. The only bodies of working men 
who have met to discuss it, declare 
that it is no longer necessary, and 
therefore speak of it with contempt. 
The Lords need not scruple, under 
such circumstances, to do with it 
as they did last year, very much to 
the satisfaction of all concerned in 
it, with the Scotch Education Bill. 
They will throw it out, and leave 
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the Government free to reintroduce 
it, if so disposed, a year hence. Be 
it far from us to insinuate that the 
artisans of this country are unfit to 
exercise the rights of freemen. But 
the artisan, equally with the country 
gentleman and professional men, will 
deal wisely by these rights only if 
he regard them as a trust for the 
use of which he is responsible to - 
his neighbours ; and that, after all, 
it is his daily work, not the care 
of the Empire, which constitutes, 
or ought to constitute, the business 
of his life. So long as he is re 
quired to vote before the world, he 
will feel this. The moment you 
enable him to keep secret the use 
to which his vote has been turned, 
you tempt him to become a schemer; 
and a schemer is never a useful 
member of society, be his rank in 
life what it may. 

On the whole, then, we declare 
against the Ballot. The measure may 
make its way through the Commons, 
though even that is not quite certain. 
But it cannot reach the Lords in 
sufficient time to be sifted and tried 
in all its bearings there. And the 
refusal to pass it will fill up such 
a measure of degradation as never 
before, since England became a 
constitutional State, overtook any 
Ministry. , 








